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THE SEPULCHRE IN SYCHEM. 


Turis is a matter which requires a little careful consideration, 
but presents no insurmountable difficulty. In Acts vii. 15, 16, 
we read, “So Jacob went down into Egypt and died, he and our 
fathers, and they were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the 
sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of Emmor, 
the father of Sychem.” 

The first impression from these words is that St. Stephen 
meant to teach us that Jacob, as well as “our fathers,” were 
carried over into Sychem. But that Jacob was not buried in 
Sychem, but at Hebron, was a matter of such notoriety, that 
we cannot suppose that St. Stephen could have been ignorant of 
the circumstance, and therefore we must suppose that he could 
not have intended to convey the impression that he was buried 
in Sychem. In Genesis xxv. 8—10, we read, “Then Abraham 
gave up the ghost, and died in a good old age, an old man and . 
full of syears, and was gathered to his people. And his sons, 
Isaac and Ishmael, buried him in the cave of Machpelah in the 
field of Ephron the son of Zohar the Hittite, which is before 
Mamre, the field which Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth: 
there was Abraham buried and Sarah his wife.” In Genesis xlix. 
29—31 we read, “ And he (Jacob) charged them and said unto 
them, I am to be gathered unto my people: bury me with my 
fathers in the cave that is in the field of Machpelah, which is 
before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought 
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with the field of Ephron the Hittite for a possession of a burying 
place. There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife: there 
they buried Isaac and Rebecca his wife, and there I buried Leah.” 
In Genesis ]. 12, 18 we also read of Jacob, “ And his sons did 
unto him as he commanded them: for his sons carried him into 
the land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of Machpelah, 
which Abraham bought with the field for a possession of a bury- 
ing place of Ephron the Hittite before Mamre.” The account 
of the purchase itself is‘ related in Genesis xxiii. In Josephus 
(Ant., 1., 14) we read, “ Now Sarah died a little while after, 
having lived a hundred and twenty-seven years. They buried 
her in Hebron, the Canaanites publicly allowing them a burying 
place, which piece of ground Abraham bought for four hundred 
shekels of Ephron, an inhabitant of Hebron. And both Abra- 
ham and his descendants built themselves sepulchres in that 
place.” In chapter xvii. we read, “A little while after this 
Abraham died, and he was buried in Hebron with his wife 
Sarah, by their sons Isaac and Ishmael.” In chapter xxi. 3 we 
read, “ And when he (Jacob) was gone thence, and was come 
over against Ephrata, he there buried Rachel, who died in child- 
bed: she was the only one of Jacob’s kindred that had not the 
honour of burial at Hebron.” In chap. xxii. 1 we read, “Isaac also 
died not long after the coming of his son, and was buried by his 
sons with his wife in Hebron, where they had a monument be- 
longing to them from their forefathers.” In book ii., vili., 1, we 
read, ‘‘ But Joseph by the king’s permission carried his father’s 
dead body to Hebron, and there buried it at a great expense.” 

Further: Dean Stanley in his Sinai and Palestine, page 101, 
speaking of. Hebron, says, ‘“ High above us on the eastern height 
of the town, which is nestled, Italian-like, on the slope of a 
ravine, rose the two long black walls and two stately minarets 
of that illustrious mosque, one of the four sanctuaries of the 
Mahometan world, sacred in the eyes of all the world besides, 
which covers the cave of Machpelah, the last resting-place of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.”’ I will now give extracts from a 
letter, dated Jerusalem, April 9th, 1862, describing the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to the Mosque of Hebron, printed* in the 
Guardian, April 30th, 1862, page 421 :— 


“Of all the great patriarchal family, Rachel alone is absent in the 
tomb selected for her by Jacob on the spot where she died on the way to 
Bethlehem. We are not left to conjecture the reverence that was paid to 
this spot when the descendants of Abraham dwelt in the country and 
occupied it as their own. Josephus expressly informs us that it was 
surrounded by them by vast walls, existing even to this day. That these 
walls are the massive enclosures, on the exterior of which so many eager 
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eyes have been fixed in our own times, can hardly be doubted. . . . This 
building (the mosque) occupies (to speak roughly) about one-third of the 
platform. I proceed to describe its relation to the sepulchres of the patri- 
archs. It is the innermost of the outer porticoes which contains the two 
first. In the recess on the right is the alleged tomb of Abraham; on the 
left that of Sarah, each guarded by silver gates. . . . Within the area of the 
church or mosque were shewn in like manner the tombs of Isaac and Re- 
bekah. .. . The tombs of Jacob and Leah were shewn in recesses corre- 
sponding to those of Abraham and Sarah, but in a separate cloister opposite 
the entrance of the mosque. Thus far the monuments of the mosque adhere 
strictly to the Biblical account as given above. The variation which fol- 
lows rests, as [am informed by Dr. Rosen, on the general tradition of the 
country (justified perhaps by an ambiguous expression in Josephus), that 
the body of Joseph, after having been deposited first at Shechem (Joshua 
xxiv. 32), was subsequently transported to Hebron. But the peculiar 
situation of the alleged tomb agrees with the exceptional character of the 
tradition. . . . It will be seen that up to this point no mention has been 
made of the subject of the greatest interest to all of us,—namely, the 
sacred cave itself, in which one at least of the patriarchal family may still 
be believed to repose intact—the embalmed body of Jacob.” 








With such a notoriety of Jacob having been buried at 
Hebron, preserved even unto this day, we cannot conceive that 
St. Stephen could have been ignorant of the circumstance; and 
therefore when he says in Acts vii. 16, ‘‘ They were carried over 
into Sychem,”’ we must not understand the words as applying 
to Jacob, but as applying only to “our fathers,” in verse 15. 

A passage of similar construction also occurs in verse 4 of 
this remarkable speech of St. Stephen; and the misunderstand- 
ing of it has led myself into error. In this verse St. Stephen 
says, “Then came he (Abraham) out of the land of the Chal- 
deans and dwelt in Charran, and from thence, when his father 
was dead, he removed him into this land wherein ye now dwell.” 
The common interpretation of this passage is, that Abraham 
removed from Charran after his father’s death, and with this 
interpretation the passage could not be reconciled with Genesis 
xi. 26, 82; xii. 4; in reference to the age of Terah at the birth 
of Abraham. It seemed also quite inconsistent with the well- 
known obedience of Abraham, that he should have remained in 
Charran with his father until after his father’s death, when the 
Lord had expressly said to him, “ Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land 
that I will shew thee” (Gen. xii. 1). It was the opinion of 
Philo, that Abraham remained but a short time in Charran, 
and came out of it before the death of his father. That Abra- 





@ De Migratione Abrahame, tom. i. 463: De eo quod a Deo mittantur somnia, 
p. 627-8: De Abrahamo, tom. ii., p. 11. 
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ham’s stay in Charran was short, appears from the joint testi- 
mony of Genesis xii. 4, and Josephus (Ant., i. 7). According to 
Genesis he was seventy-five years old when he came out of 
Charran, and, according to Josephus, he was seventy-five years 
old when he came out of Chaldea. Thus, he must have come 
out of Charran the same year in which he came into it; and 
upon the whole I came to the conclusion that Acts vii. 4 could 
not be accurate. This appears in my work on Chronology (1858), 
and I have referred to it in my Reply to the Bishop of Natal. 
But my present position is, that Acts vii. 4 must be held to be 
strictly accurate, and that Philo is to be referred to as pointing 
to the sense in which it is to be understood, namely, that 
St. Stephen did not mean that Abraham came out of Charran 
after his father’s death, but only that God removed him into 
Canaan after his father’s death; that is, that the words, “ when 
his father was dead,” are to be referred, not to the previous words, 
“from thence,’ but only to the following words, “he removed 
him into this land ;”’ and such is the view of this passage held by 
Augustine. In his De Civitate Dei (lib. xvi., chap. 15, sec. 1, 
tom. vii., p. 430), Augustine says: “ After these words of God 
(Gen. xii. 1), which were addressed to Abraham, the Scripture 
says, ‘So Abraham departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him, 
and Lot went with him, and Abram was seventy-five years old 
when he went out of Charran.’ How could this be true, if he 
came out of Charran after the death of his father?” In see. ii. 
Augustine also says, “The following statement of St. Stephen, 
‘ And from thence, after his father was dead, he placed him in 
this land, in which ye now dwell,’ does not say that after his 
father was dead he came out of Charran, but that from thence 
he placed him here after his father was dead.... But it says 
that his collocation in the land of Canaan, not his coming out of 
Charran, took place after his father was dead.” 

Thus, this statement of St. Stephen, in which his words, 
“when his father was dead,” are to be referred only to Abra- 
ham’s coming into Canaan, and not also to his coming out of 
Charran, is exactly parallel to his statement in verse 16, in which 
his words, “‘ were carried over into Sychem,” are to be referred 
only to “ our fathers” in verse 16, and not to Jacob also. Thus, 
these two passages mutually confirm each other. But if the 
age of Terah is rightly given by the Hebrew text (Gen. xi. 32), 
as two hundred and five years, the coming of Abraham into 
Canaan must have been sixty years after his departure from 
Chaldea: but this does not seem consistent with his well-known 
ready obedience; and on this ground I adopt the age of Terah, 
as given by the Hebrew Samaritan text, at a hundred and forty- 
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five years. With this supposition the coming of Abraham into 
Canaan might have been in the same year in which he came out 
of Chaldea and out of Charran, and his coming out of Charran 
might also have been before the death of his father. As to the 
Hebrew Samaritan text, Dr. Kennicott, in the account of the 
tenth year of his labours in collating the copies of the Hebrew 
text, says in his page 145 :—“ And indeed the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch should, in my opinion, be held very precious, because I 
apprehend that some places in the Hebrew Pentateuch will 
never be intelligible, nor others ever become defensible, till cor- 
rected agreeably to the Samaritan.” 

But the difficulty which we have thus far noticed, is not the 
only one which occurs as to the sepulchre in Sychem. 

According to St. Stephen, the sepulchre in Sychem was 
bought by Abraham, and the objection is, we read in Genesis 
xxxili. 18, 19, “ And Jacob came to Shalem, a city of Shechem, 
which is in the land of Canaan, when he came from Padan-Aram, 
and pitched his tent before the city, and he bought a parcel of a 
field where he had spread his tent, at the hand of the children 
of Hamor, Shechem’s father, for a hundred pieces of money.” 
We also read in Genesis xxiii. 16, 18, “ And Abraham heark- 
ened unto Ephron, and Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver 
which he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth, four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money with the merchants. 
And the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was 
before Mamre, the ficld and the cave which was therein, and all 
the trees that were in the field, that were in all the borders 
round about, were made sure unto Abraham for a possession in 
the presence of the children of Heth, before all that went in at 
the gate of the city.” This purchase by Abraham is also men- 
tioned in Genesis xxv. 9, 10; xlix. 29, 30; and 1.13: but we 
find no mention in Holy Scripture, or in Josephus, of any pur- 
chase made by Abraham of any sepulchre in Sychem; and the 
inference drawn from this silence is, that St. Stephen has con- 
founded the purchase by Abraham at Hebron, with the purchase 
by Jacob in Sychem. But the wide and well-known distinction 
between the two, and the acquaintance with the history of the 
Jews, which St. Stephen has shewn in his speech before the 
council, should forbid the suspicion that St. Stephen could have 
made any confusion in the matter; and the solution of the difli- 
culty may be, that the sepulchre in Shechem was first purchased 
by Abraham, then retaken possession of by the sons of Emmor, 
and then repurchased by Jacob. That Jacob had an altercation 
with the Amorites, is stated in Genesis xlviii. 22, as Jacob said 
to Joseph, “ Moreover, I have given to thee one portion above 
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thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with 
my sword and with my bow.” Nor would the time at which 
this sepulchre might have been purchased by Abraham, forbid 
the supposition that it was also purchased by Jacob of the same 
party. The record of the purchase by Jacob is after the record 
of his return from Padan-Aram, that is, eighty-two years after 
the death of Abraham, when Jacob was ninety-seven years old. 
But the purchase itself by Jacob might have been before this 
time; as the party from whom it was purchased by Abraham 
might have lived on until Jacob’s return from Padan-Aram. 
Abraham lived to the age of a hundred and seventy-five years, 
and Jacob lived to the age of one hundred and forty-seven years. 
If it be asked, Why should Abraham purchase a sepulchre in 
Sychem, when he had previously purchased a burial-place at 
Hebron? the answer would be, There must have been the same 
reason for its being purchased by Abraham, as there was for 
its being purchased by Jacob: for the burial-place at Hebron 
descended to Jacob. That there was some special reason for the 
purchase, we conclude from the circumstance that Abraham and 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, and Jacob and Leah, the three great 
patriarchs and their wives, only are mentioned in Scripture as 
having been buried in the cave of Machpelah at Hebron. The 
letter from Jerusalem, as we have noticed, speaks of an ambigu- 
ous expression in Josephus, and of a tradition that the body of 
Joseph, after having been deposited first at Shechem (Joshua 
xxiv. 82), was subsequently transported to Hebron. The state- 
ment in Joshua xxiv. 32 is, “The bones of Joseph, which the 
children of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in She- 
chem, in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor, the father of Shechem, for a hundred pieces of silver ;”’ 
and the statement in Josephus (Ant., ii., 8, 2) is, “At length his 
(Joseph’s) brethren died after they had lived happily in Egypt. 
Now, the posterity and sons of these men after some time carried 
their bodies and buried them at Hebron: but, as for the bones 
of Joseph, they carried them into the land of Canaan afterward, 
when the Hebrews went out of Egypt, for so had Joseph made 
them promise upon oath.” This would lead us to suppose that 
Joseph’s brethren were buried at Hebron; but the statement as 
to Joseph’s bones, is quite consistent with the supposition, that 
though they were carried into Canaan, they were not buried at 
Hebron, and Dean Stanley in bis page 148 says, “The tomb of 
Joseph must be near one of the two monuments pointed out as 
such in the opening of the vale of Shechem.” Nor is the cave 
of Machpelah at present regarded as the sepulchre of Joseph’s 
brethren. The Dean also says in his page 148, “If the graves 
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of Rameses and Osirei can still be ascertained, there is nothing 
improbable in the thought that the tombs of the patriarchs may 
have survived the lapse of twenty or thirty centuries.” But, 
where is the history that is confirmed by the graves of Rameses 
and Osirei? The perpetuation and identification of the last 
earthly resting-place of the three great patriarchs and their wives, 
from whom Jesus Christ descended, is a singular testimony to 
the historical truth of the Mosaic narrative, and we may easily 
suppose that Abraham, who was especially called the friend of 
God, was made acquainted with the purpose of God in devoting 
the cave of Machpelah exclusively to him and his two immediate 
successors and their wives, and so he may have been the first 
purchaser of the burial-place in Shechem. At all events, the 
purchase of this sepulchre by Abraham is not the only circum- 
stance mentioned by St. Stephen, of which we find no other 
record, either in Holy Scripture or in Josephus. 

In Acts vii. 23 St. Stephen says, “And when he (Moses) was 
full forty years old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren 
the children of Israel.” Of this date we have no record, either 
in Holy Scripture or Josephus. Nor is this a date of no import- 
ance: for, as I have shewn in my Reply to the Bishop of Natal, 
it assists us in shewing that there was a month between the 
appearance of the angel at the bush and the infliction of the 
first plague on Pharaoh, and so there must have been sufficient 
time for the occurrence of all the events which are recorded by 
Moses as having occurred between the appearance of the angel 
and the infliction of the first plague. This would give an air of 
truth to the Mosaic narrative, and receive in return a similar 
attestation to its own veracity. Thus, the silence of Holy Scrip- 
ture would be no evidence that the burial-place at Shechem was 
not first purchased by Abraham. 

But we need not insist that such must be the solution of the 
difficulty. The text of Acts vii. 16 may have been corrupted in 
its transmission to us. Hear the extraordinary confession of 
the very learned and laborious Hebrew scholar, Dr. Kennicott, 
who devoted ten years to the collation of various copies (MSS. 
and printed) of the Hebrew text. In the account of his tenth 
year (1769), page 134, he says :— 


“When I learnt the Hebrew language, and for some years afterwards, 
I was of the same opinion with most divines, that every word and letter in 
the printed Hebrew text was pure and genuine. 1 therefore concluded, that 
neither the real obscurities nor the apparent inconsistencies were at all 
chargeable to the inaccuracy of transcribers, and, of course, that a remedy 
was not to be sought, or would be sought to no good purpose, in any 
attempt to correct the present Hebrew text.” 
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In his Dissertation on 1 Chron. xi., page 397, Dr. Kennicott, 
speaking of the Hebrew text of Exod. xii. 40, says :— 


“The stone of stumbling in this and many other instances, is evidently 
the notion of the integrity of the present Hebrew text, which leads its 
votaries for ever into inextricable difficulties—puzzled with mazes and per- 
plexed with errors ; while the inspiration and authority of the Holy Serip- 
tures lose more credit than they gain by such indefensible and unprece- 
dented illustrations. Strange! that good men should permit absurdity 
or contradiction to be charged upon an inspired writer, rather than allow 
fallibility or mistake to be imputed to a Rabbinical transcriber.” 


In the account of his ninth year (1768), page 130, Dr. Ken- 
nicott says :— 

**T shall close this annual account with an article of intelligence, which 
I have reserved for the last, because it is the most important. The very 
Jirst edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed in 1488, and fortunately pur- 
chased by my friend Mr. Sanford (as mentioned in the last annual account), 
has been now completely collated with the edition of Van Hooght, in 
1705; and the variations between the editions (the former printed more 
agreeably to the oldest and best MSS., and the latter to the latest and 
worst) have been carefully computed. And now, to the great surprise of 
the learned through Europe—of those who acknowledged some differ- 
ences and corruptions in the printed copies, as well as of those who 
insisted on their absolute agreement and integrity,—I say, to the surprise 
of the learned universally, I acquaint them, that the words which here 
vary either in the whole or in some part, amount to above twelve thousand. 
Now, from this discovery arise the following very interesting questions. 
How are we to determine between these two editions in these twelve thou- 
sand instances? Are we, without any reason, to prefer either edition 
universally ; or to prefer sometimes the one, sometimes the other? If nei- 
ther, without a reason; what reason can there be so good, as ¢he concur- 
rence of MSS.? And if the authority of MSS. (together with that of the 
ancient versions, context, etc.) is to determine, does not this demonstrate 
—I will not say, the great expediency, but—the absolute necessity of col- 
lating such MSS., that so the learned may judge the more safely between 
these printed editions of a book which is of such vast importance.” 


In his page 147 Dr. Kennicott says of these twelve thousand 
variations, ‘‘ Very many of which variations greatly affect the 
sense.” Also in page 22 he says :— 


“Should it be enquired, whether there be in any other ancient MS. a 
number of variations at all proportionable in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment; it may be answered, that in another MS. (also one of the most 
ancient and valuable now known) there are, in the evangelical prophet 
Isaiah, above a thousand readings different from the printed text; and of 
these several have a considerable influence upon the sense.” 


A most important corruption has taken place in Psalm xl. 6. 
This, as it stands in the Hebrew text, is, “ Sacrifice and offering 
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thou didst not desire: mine ears hast thou.opened.” But it is 
quoted by St. Paul (Heb. x. 5) as, “ Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not: but a body hast thou prepared me.” This, as it is 
quoted by St. Paul, contains a most explicit prophecy of the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ, and not only of His Incarnation, 
but also of His Atonement for our sins. Happily, this corruption 
is also proved by the LXX. version, which gives the passage in 
the identical words which are used by St. Paul, and the words 
of St. Paul are abundantly supported by the context. But, in the 
Hebrew texts, these great doctrines are quite kept out of sight. 

Another corruption has taken place in Isaiah xlv. 23. This, 
as it appears in the Hebrew text, is, “I (the Lord Jehovah) 
have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness and shall not return, That unto Me every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear.’ The passage is quoted by 
St. Paul (Romans xiv. 11) as, “ For it is written, As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and every tongue shall 
confess to God.” In this instance the various reading, shall 
confess, as given by St. Paul, instead of the reading shall swear, 
as given by the Hebrew text and some copies of the LXX. ver- 
sion, is supported by the Alexandrian MS. and other copies of the 
LXX. version, and also by Justin Martyr, Origen, Chrysostom 
and Theodoret, and by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, ii. 11. But the variation does not affect the sense materi- 
ally, and therefore is not of the great importance that the passage 
itself is, in which it is found. This passage, as used by St. Paul, 
must be regarded as a singular and unanswerable testimony to 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. According to Isaiah, every knee 
shall bow and every tongue shall confess to the Lord (Jehovah), 
and Isaiah represents Jehovah as saying of Himself, “ There is 
no God else beside Me, a just God and a Saviour; there is none 
beside Me.” But, according to St. Paul (Philip. ii. 9—11), 
“God hath highly exalted Him (Christ Jesus), and given Him 
a name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of ¢hings in heaven and ¢hings in earth, 
and things under the earth.” Could we have a plainer testi- 
mony, that, in the mind of St. Paul, Jesus Christ was the Lord, 
Jehovah, a just God, and a Saviour, and that there was no God 
else beside Him, to whom every knee should bow? And so St. 
Paul goes on and gives an additional reason why God had highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every name, 
and the additional reason is, that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ was Lord (Jehovah), to the glory of God the 
Father. The same great doctrine is also plainly involved in the 
statement of St. Paul to the Romans. St. Paul gives them a 
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reason why they were not to judge their brethren. The reason 
is, because they would all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. Why ?—to give, as St. Paul says in his verse 12, ac- 
count of themselves to God; and how does St. Paul prove to 
the Romans that they were to stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, to give account of themselves to God? He says, “It is 
written, ‘ As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, 
and every tongue shall confess to God.’ ” 

Thus, the standing before the judgment-seat of Christ to give 
account of themselves to God, is plainly used by St. Paul as 
being equivalent to bowing the knee and confessing with the 
tongue to God. Thus, as in the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
the mind of St. Paul, Jesus Christ was God. As in this passage 
of Isaiah, the Lord (Jehovah) commanded every knee to bow 
and every tongue to confess to Himself, St. Paul could not have 
produced it as Scripture, the written Word of God, to prove 
that every knee should bow and every tongue should confess to 
Jesus Christ, and especially to confess that Jesus Christ was 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father, if he had not believed that 
Jesus Christ was the Lord, Jehovah, the only God, to whom 
every knee was commanded to bow and every tongue was com- 
manded to confess. St. Paul was too close a reasoner not to 
perceive that a command from Jehovah for bowing and confes- 
sion to Himself, could not be regarded as a command for bowing 
and confession to any other being than the one only God. Nor 
could St. Paul have said that God had given Jesus Christ a 
name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow and every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ was Lord, to the glory of God the Father, if he had 
not believed that the name which was given was the name of 
God: for the name of God only, is above every name, and so 
above every name, that every knee should bow and every tongue 
should confess to it, to the glory of God the Father. 

And in strict accordance with this, we find that the name 
Jesus, which was given, is the translation of Jehoshua (Numb. 
xiii. 17), as given by the LXX. version, and Jehoshua, as ad- 
mitted by the Bishop of Natal, is compounded of Jehovah. Thus, 
we see that Jesus is the name of God. 

Another corruption has taken place in Genesis xlvi. 27; 
Exod. i. 5; Deut. x. 22; in reference to the number that went 
down into Egypt with Jacob. According to the Hebrew text, 
in each of these passages, the number was only seventy: but 
St. Stephen, in his speech before the council, says (verse 14), 
“Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to him, and all 
his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls ;” and this various read- 
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ing, as given by St. Stephen, is supported by the LXX. version 
in each of the above passages. 

This correction of the corruption is also of importance, as 
giving a larger number for the seed, from whom the large num- 
bers at the Exodus descended. To this I have also referred in 
my Reply to the Bishop of Natal, and shewn how the six hun- 
dred thousand who came out of Egypt with Moses, and were of 
an age fit for war, might have sprung from the seventy-five 
descendants of Jacob. But, it may well be asked, What became 
of the servants that Jacob had at the time of his going down to 
Egypt? That Jacob had servants at the time, and that they all 
went down into Egypt with him, and multiplied there, and that 
all their descendants came out of Egypt with Moses, must be 
beyond all doubt. Abraham had three hundred and eighteen 
men-servants, of an age fit for war, all born in his house, a hun- 
dred and ninety years before the descent of Jacob into Egypt 
(see Gen. xiv. 4; xlvii. i. 12; Exod. xii. 41). These, with the 
continued prosperity of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, must have 
gone on increasing, and with their descendants, as part of the 
seed that went down into Egypt, we need not insist upon seventy- 
five as being the true number of the descendants of Jacob at his 
going into Egypt, in order to account for the number who came 
out of Egypt with Moses. But the authority of St. Stephen, 
supported as it is by the LXX. version, and its context, must be 
an assurance of the correctness of the number which he has 
given. At least, such should be held by all who hold the in- 
spiration of St. Stephen,—“ a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

As Dr. Kennicott, in his Dissert. on 1 Chron., chap. xi., page 
272, says, “ Wherever in two copies of the same writing, the 
one differs from the other in word or letter, or in the position of 
the same words or letters, every such difference is properly a 
various reading. And since every variation from the original of 
an inspired author is a variation for the worse, every such varia- 
tion is properly a corruption. Consequently, though every 
various reading proves a corruption to have happened, every 
various reading is not itself a corruption, because one of the 
various readings may be the true reading, which obtained at first 
in the original.” 

But it may be said that there is no various reading, as evi- 
dence of any corruption of the passage relating the purchase of 
the sepulchre in Sychem by Abraham. True: none has, as yet, 
been discovered, and my reference to various readings, and my 
production of some striking instances as evidences of corruption, 
have been with a view to shew the extent and the nature of the 
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corruption to which the Holy Scriptures have been subjected ; 
and if their corruption can be proved in so many and such im- 
portant instances, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they 
may also have been corrupted in some others, which cannot be 
proved, and it is surely far more probable, under all these cireum- 
stances, that the text of Acts vil. 16 has been corrupted, than 
that St. Stephen could have confounded the purchase of the cave 
of Machpelah by Abraham with the purchase of the sepulchre in 
Sychem by Jacob. If it be suggested that the name of Abra- 
ham may have been inserted in Acts vii. 16, instead of Jacob by 
St. Stephen by inadvertence, surely inadvertence is far more 
likely to have happened to a transcriber, than to St. Stephen. 
But it may be, as I have already shewn, that the sepulchre at 
Sychem was first purchased by Abraham. 

We need not decide which of these two solutions of this 
difficulty is the most probable one. It is enough for us to shew 
that the difficulty is open to both solutions without in the least 
affecting the value of the Holy Scriptures, or our reverence for 
them. Had it pleased Almighty God, He might have handed 
down to us His Holy Scriptures, both of His Old and of His 
New Covenant, as perfect as when they respectively came out of 
the hands of His sacred penmen; but He has not thought fit so 
to do. 

Nor need we murmur or even regret that the Holy Scrip- 
tures have come down to us in the imperfect state in which we 
find them. Rather, we should rely on the wisdom and mercy of 
God for having handed them down to us as perfect as is needful 
for our present and eternal happiness. Nor need we fear to 
confess freely both the extent and the nature of the corruption, 
to which the Holy Scriptures have been subjected in their trans- 
mission to us. By doing this we shall disarm the adversaries of 
our holy faith, depriving them of a ground of cavilling at every 
discrepancy which they may discover. By this kind of candour 
we shall also save the faithful Christian from the disappoint- 
ment of expecting more of perfection than he will be able to find 
in the oracles of God. We must not do evil, even the evil of 
concealment, that good may come, and the advocate who over- 
states his case, weakens it by his indiscretion. But the scheme 
of salvation, which is revealed in the Holy Scriptures, is perfect, 
and suffers not the least obscurity from the imperfection of its 
records. 

To use the language of Dr. Kennicott in his Dissertation, 
page 271:— 

Every friend of revelation will be full of gratitude to the Supreme 
Being, who, as the Author of every good and perfect gift, gave these books 
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originally perfect, free from error and universally consistent. And if they 
have suffered some alterations in the less important articles by being 
transcribed in so many hundred and perhaps thousand copies during the 
long period of near two thousand two hundred years since the latest writer 
in them, he has the utmost reason to be thankful for the preservation of 
those several ancient versions (however imperfectly delivered down them- 
selves in some instances), by the help of which he may be enabled to 
remove many difficulties found in the printed text of the original—not 
forgetting a proper thankfulness for the preservation also of such Hebrew 
MSS. as will either, of themselves, restore the true reading in any in- 
stances, however few, or will confirm the authority of the ancient versions, 
which afford much more plentiful assistance.” 


Such an admission of the value of ancient versions from 
one who devoted so much time and thought to the Hebrew text, 
should have great weight, as seeming to be dictated solely by 
the love of truth. Thus, in passages of the Old Covenant, 
where there are different readings, the true reading must be 
determined sometimes by the Hebrew text, sometimes by ancient 
versions, and sometimes by quotations in the New Covenant, as 
reason shall in each case decide, regard being had to the context 
and parallel passages. On the same principle reason must decide 
what reading should be regarded as the true reading, where 
various readings occur in passages in the New Covenant. 

Luffingcott. FrRaNKE PARKER, 








The Conduit of Mount Sion.—When the English church was building on 
Mount Sion, some years since, a conduit was discovered. The mouth of it, 
which is in the incumbent’s house, had been hermetically sealed, for fear of 
accident, for twenty-one years; but by the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Barclay it 
was uncovered for Mr. Lewin’s gratification. A party of eight made the descent 
of the shaft by means of a rope ladder. Lighted by candles, they traced the 
course of the conduit eastwards, and found it about high and wide enough to 
admit of them passing along in single file, with a roof covered with flat stones 
having openings in it at intervals, as if for buckets. The stalactites formed by 
the drip through the limestone soil were soft, and crumbled at the touch. After 
proceeding some two hundred or three hundred feet, their progress was blocked 
up by a disruption of the soil, when they faced about and groped their way 
westwards for some hundred and sixty feet. The sides generally had been 
cemented; but in one place the cutting was ascertained to be through solid 
rock. A low and narrow passage brought them to a sharp turn in the conduit, 
which, at a little distance in advance, was blocked up by a wall built across it. 
This was the conduit in which the high priest Ananias hid himself in the last 
days of Jerusalem, before its capture. In a popular tumult his palace in the 
upper city was fired, but he escaped to the palace of Herod: this was then 
besieged and taken, when he let himself down into the conduit and hid from his 
enemies; but on the following day he was discovered, dragged out, and assas- 
sinated. And it is also likely to have been the passage into which Simon Bar- 
Gioras fled, on the successful assault by Titus, intending to work his way out 
beyond the walls by spade and pickaxe.— Builder. 
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THE TYPICAL CHARACTER OF DAVID: WITH A DIGRESSION 
CONCERNING CERTAIN WORDS. 


Writers upon the types of the Old Testament have divided 
them into a variety of classes; but their different arrangements 
have not been by any means always equivalent in substance any 
more than in form. Even those who agree as to the general 
features of the Old Testament typical system, often disagree 
when they come to details. In fact scarcely any two writers can 
probably be found who harmonize in every respect. There are 
a few leading features nevertheless in which they coincide. All 
writers who accept the supernatural origin of the patriarchal, 
Mosaic, and Christian systems, and who believe in the divine 
inspiration of the canonical Scriptures, concur in finding in the 
Old Testament types which are realized in the new dispensation. 
They agree in finding in certain rites, events, things, and persons, 
types of higher and more spiritual realities: at least we do not 
remember any one who would object to acknowledge types of 
each of the classes mentioned. Beyond this, they admit, on the 
faith of the New Testament, the realization of some of the types 
belonging to these classes. Here, probably, the difference begins : 
some refuse to accept as typical whatever is not affirmed to be so 
in the New Testament. Others, however, regard the typical 
indications of the New Testament as only laying down a founda- 
tion, basis or principle, upon which a complete typical system 
may be built ; that is, it only supplies us with examples and illus- 
trations of typical references, for our aid in all analogous cases. 
The former extreme undoubtedly checks imagination, and is 
conservative against all the licentiousness of criticism; but so 
much cannot be said of the latter, the main advantage of which 
is that it opens a new field for the operations of Christian wis- 
dom as well as fancy, and new sources of spiritual edification. 
Thus, one party look upon the meaning of types as very much 
determined, and the number of types as qnite decided ; the other 
feel at liberty to interpret many other texts after the same man- 
ner, or, as some would say, by “ comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual.” 

It cannot be doubted that the sympathies of the multitude 
are and have ever been in favour of making many things in the 
Old Testament typical of things in the New. These sympathies 
have given rise to the strange mass of exposition which finds the 
figurative everywhere, and never satisfied with the grammatical 
and historical sense, discovers everywhere what is variously 
designated—the allegorical, hidden, figurative, mysterious, sym- 
bolical, metaphorical, typical, spiritual, ete., ete. From the days 
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of Origen to those of Emanuel Swedenborg, and on to this year 
of grace 1864, examples of this liberty in all possible degrees 
are abundant. 

An unwillingness to rest in the literal sense of Scripture, 
and to stop at what may be called its natural interpretation, 
manifested itself among the Jews, and hence the mysteries of 
their cabalistic system. So contagious has their example been, 
that Christian writers are even now continually publishing, as 
translations and expositions of the sacred Scriptures, works in 
which every law of grammar and every rule of interpretation and 
criticism are set at nought. The tone of such books may be very 
edifying and religious, their writers may be good and sincere 
men, and the doctrine throughout unobjectionable; but many 
men, quite as learned and as reverent, think that in these works 
the ideas are often imposed upon texts, and not taken out of 
them. Nor can it be otherwise, so long as a verbal or historical 
parallel is uniformly taken to be typical, symbolical, or prophet- 
ical. There are some who rob the Old Testament histories of 
their body, soul, and substance, by translating them all into alle- 
gories. This procedure is a very dangerous one, and is very 
fairly designated in a phrase we have already used,—as the licen- 
tiousness of criticism. To such vagaries there is no check but 
common sense; and only when men take leave of that, do they 
indulge in them. 

Unquestionably, many things in the Scriptures are typical, 
many are allegorical, many figurative, in one way or another. 
But it is unnecessary and unsafe to push figurative interpreta- 
tions too far, and the best expositors have always been cha- 
racterized by sobriety and restraint. Of course we hold that the 
first work of an interpreter is to ascertain the literal sense which 
every proposition must have; the next is to discover whether or 
how far the figurative underlies the literal. Perhaps the most 
common fault of typical expositors is, to treat casual, vague, 
verbal, or general resemblances and parallels, as necessarily types. 
There may be correspondences and similarities where there are 
no substantial identities, and where no symbol or relationship 
was ever intended. Even of actual types and symbols, their 
contact with that to which they point may only be in one par- 
ticular detail, incident, or circumstance. Thus a lamb ora heifer 
under the law might be typical of Christ, but only in so far as it 
was offered in sacrifice for sin. The qualifications which consti- 
tuted the fitness of such an animal for sacrifice, might be also 
typical of Christ, but only as a sacrifice. The lamb, as a lamh, 
was no type of the Saviour, nor the heifer as a heifer. When 
John the Baptist said, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” he saw in 
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Christ no antitype to a lamb, but to the lamb-sacrifices of the 
law. Hence it follows that all pictorial representations of Jesus 
as a lamb, are based upon a mistaken conception. The passage 
in Isaiah liii. 7, “ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth not His 
mouth,” is therefore in our view a simple prophetic comparison 
between Christ and a lamb or sheep, in this, that both are led to 
a violent death without resistance, and that both suffer without 
complaint. In this example the idea of sacrifice scarcely appears. 
When St. Peter speaks of the merit of Christ’s sacrifice, he draws 
a comparison between the personal perfections which qualified 
Jesus to suffer acceptably, and the physical perfections of a lamb 
fitted for a sacrifice. In this case then, the physical perfection 
of the lamb refers us to the typical institution of the law bearing 
upon that particular (1 Pet.i.19). In the Apocalypse, by a bold 
metaphor, Christ is often called a Lamb ; but the allegories of this 
book stand very much alone, and scarcely justify us in detaching 
individual symbols and introducing them into literal compositions. 

The preceding remarks will not be wholly useless, if they 
induce us to exercise sound judgment in enquiring after typical 
relations. For instance, Was David a typical person? If so, 
In what respect was he typical, and of what was he a type? 

Some would briefly answer to these questions, that David 
was a typical person, that he was typical in his character and 
experience, and that he was typical of Christ. They would say 
that David was by divine ordination a type of Christ, as sprung 
of Judah, as a shepherd, as a king, as greatly persecuted and 
afflicted, as triumphant over his enemies, and in various other 
respects. There have been those who have pushed this typical 
relation so far as to find it illustrated in almost every event of 
David’s life. A comparatively sober writer upon the subject, 
viewing David as rightful claimant to the throne, in opposition 
to Saul, who, by a divine arrangement, was permitted to fill it, 
and regarding all this as typical of Christ’s just claim to the 
throne among men, in opposition to Satan the usurper, who has 
been suffered to seize it,—not only makes David a type of Christ, 
but Saul a type of Satan. Whatever our estimate of Saul may 
be, we are surely not justified in treating him as a type of the 
Devil. The very idea of a Biblical type is, that it is of divine 
appointment and institution; if then Saul was a type of the 
Devil, he was so by divine appointment. We confess our love of 
theory is not strong enough to enable us to hazard the conse- 
quences of such an opinion. However, as our concern is now 
more especially with David, we leave the case of Saul, though 
we shall not forget it. 
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The first thing to be done towards a solution, is to ask what 

the Scripture says, for upon its statements, rightly interpreted, 
our conclusions must be based; and here we shall do well to 
ascertain the sense of certain words. 
_ The Greek word type (rvzros, Latin typus), occurs frequently 
in the Greek Scriptures. It is a word of rather diversified 
meanings. It may be a pattern or model, after which something 
is made; a mould in which something is cast; or an example 
which is or may be followed: it may even be the impression 
produced by a blow, or the mark left by a wound, and these in 
fact are its primary uses. From things it is transferred to modes 
of speech, ete. Under such circumstances, it is apparent that 
caution and consideration are required when we would explain 
the word as it occurs in the Bible. The New Testament ex- 
amples are as follows, with the renderings they bear in the 
Authorized Version :— 

John xx. 25, “The print of the nails.” 

Acts vii. 43, “ Figures which ye made to worship them.” 

Ver. 44, “The fashion that he had seen.” 

Chap. xxiii. 25, “ A letter after this manner.” 

Rom. v. 14, “ The figure of him that was to come.” 

Chap. vi. 17, “That form of doctrine which was delivered 
you.” 

1 Cor. x. 6, ‘‘ These things are our examples.” 

Ver. 11, “These things happened unto them for ensamples.” 

Phil. iii. 17, ‘‘ As ye have us for an ensample.” 

1 Thess. i. 7, “ Ye were ensamples to all that believe.” 

2 Thess. iii. 9, “To make ourselves an ensample unto you.” 

1 Tim. iv. 12, “ Be thou an example of the believers.” 

Titus ii. 7, “ In all things shewing thyself a pattern of good 
works.” 

Heb. viii. 5, ‘‘ Who serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things—the pattern shewed to thee.” 

1 Pet. v. 8, “ Being ensamples to the flock.” 

In how many of these texts is the word type employed in the 
modern sense of the term ? 

In Acts vii. 43, it means “ models” or “ copies,” and in the 
next verse a “model” or “pattern.” In chap. xxiii. 25, it is 
like our “ fashion ” or “ manner ;”’ after this fashion or manner. 
Rom. v. 14, seems to mean that Adam was a proper type of 
Christ ; i.e., we suppose, as a federal head or in his representa- 
tive character; but in Rom. vi. 17, it plainly denotes a mould 
in which anything is cast. 1 Cor. x. 6, must not be understood 
to say that the experience of the Israelites was typical, for types 
are as much to be fulfilled as prophecies; here, the types are 
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warnings, or examples to be avoided. So in ver. 11, the divine 
judgments upon Israel were warnings to all future time. All 
the other passages except Heb. viii. 5, plainly have the word in 
the sense of an example to be imitated; the exception declares 
that the Jewish priests serve after, or according to the similitude 
and shadow of heavenly things, a view justified by the case of 
Moses, who was to make everything according to the pattern 
shewed him in the mount. What Moses saw is called a “‘ type,” 
but it was doubtless more perfect than what he made, in which 
it differed from what we call types, which are less perfect than 
what they represent, and which are therefore like the Jewish 
service, the “ type and shadow” of heavenly things. 

We have, then, two places only in the New Testament in 
which the word ype is apparently used in its theological sense, 
and of these two passages one might plausibly be disputed (Heb. 
viii. 5). However, we readily accept them both as justifying us 
in speaking of typical persons (e.g., Adam), and of typical things 
(e.g., the Mosaic liturgy). 

In two places of the New Testament we have the word anti- 
type (avritu7ros), but merely as equivalent to type. 

Heb. ix. 24, “Christ has not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true.” 

1 Pet. iii. 21, “ The like figure whereunto even baptism doth 
also now save us.” 

In the first of these texts the earthly sanctuary is repre- 
sented as an image or rather as a copy of the heavenly sanctuary. 
The heavenly sanctuary is the archetype or original, of which 
the sanctuary below is the shadow, symbol, portrait, or repre- 
sentation. It is manifest that the heavenly exceeds the earthly, 
as an original excels an inanimate portrait or statue. 

The other passage (1 Pet. iii. 21) is more obscure. The 
Apostle says that by the spirit, Christ preached in the days of 
Noah, to those spirits which (now in prison) were disobedient 
when God’s long-suffering waited, while the ark was prepared in 
which eight souls were saved by water. “ The like figure where- 
unto” (i.e., water in) “baptism doth also now save us.” A 
reference to the Greek 6 or 6 kal jas avtitvrov viv cater 
Bamricpwa, will shew that our translators have not closely fol- 
lowed their original. They have put a full stop between ddaros 
and its relative 6 or 6, and have given a turn to the words which 
they will hardly bear by-using the word “like” apparently in 
the sense of “same ;” which (same) antitype or “ the antitype 
to which (that is to say) baptism now saves also us.” The 
thought seems to be that as water in Noah’s case was symbolical 
of a greater salvation than that from death, so water in baptism 
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is symbolical of eternal salvation. That the mere rite, or the 
water, does not actually save, is evidenced by what follows, and 
also by the very word dvri/rvrov—a figure or resemblance : those 
who are saved by a figure are only figuratively saved; and we 
wish this expression to bear its full meaning. There is a sense 
in which the water of the deluge was symbolical of baptism. 

There are some other words to which we shall have to refer, 
but in the meantime we have a remark or two to make upon the 
two, type and antitype, already specified. They both often sig- 
nify a resemblance in the sense of a copy from an original. 
Hence the type may be the original of the antitype (as in Heb. 
ix. 24), and the antitype only secondary and subordinate (1 Pet. 
iii, 21). This is contrary to the currently received modern 
phraseology, according to which the tabernacle for example is a 
type of the heavenly temple ; whereas in the language of the New 
Testament, the tabernacle would be the antitype of the heavenly 
temple. And properly so, because in strict propriety of speech, 
the type, or die, and its original must exist before the antitype, 
or impression, or copy. No one ever imagined that Antichrist 
existed before Christ. The type, archetype, or prototype, exists 
naturally before the antitype. The New Testament writers, like 
many others, however, do not always adhere to the notion that 
a type is the original from which the copy is taken ; an example 
to be copied or avoided is often represented by “ type,” once by 
Seiya (Jude 7) ; more frequently by drddevyya (John xiii. 5; 
James v. 10; Heb.iv. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 6). This latter word, how- 
ever, has the meaning of “copy” in Heb. viii. 5; ix. 23. For 
a “pattern” again, they have trordmaots (1 Tim. i. 16), where 
the idea is rather that of an example, or specimen, and illustra- 
tion of the power of grace. In 2 Tim. i. 13, we have the same 
word translated “ form ;” “ Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me.” We do not think any creed, 
symbol, or confession of faith is here meant. Paul would have 
the teaching of Timothy to bear the stamp of his own, and to be 
another form of its expression. There is one case (1 Pet. ii. 21) 
in which the notion of an example to be followed is conveyed by 
the word i7roypaypos, of which Schleusner gives the following 
account: “1. Proprie, exemplar, typus, quem artis Scriptoriz 
Magistri discipulis, quos, informant, et pictores novitiis quos 
imbuunt, proponunt et ante oculos sistunt, at ad illud in pin- 
gendis litteris et imaginibus respiciant..... 2. Metaphorice, 
exemplum, ad imitandum propositum.” It is, therefore, as a 
copy to be followed by the pupil of the writer or of the painter, 
and as the master’s example to be followed by his disciples, that 
this word is used. . 

c 
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IIapaBon is one of the words employed by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in reference to the spiritual significance 
of earthly things. Thus Heb. ix. 9, the “tabernacle” was a 
figure—a parable for the times in which it existed ; a represen- 
tation and monitor of something higher and better; we may 
say, a type. Then again, Heb. xi. 19 tells us that Abraham 
received Isaac from the dead “in a figure,” in a parable ; i.e., 
figuratively and not actually ; dramatically and not literally, for 
Isaac had not actually died. Perhaps the full import of the 
word is only to be perceived when we remember especially these 
circumstances: 1. The father’s intention to put his son to death. 
2. The complete preparations made for his death. 3. His own 
utter inability to deliver himself from death. 4. The divine 
injunction that he should be offered in sacrifice. 5. The divine 
acceptance of the will for the deed. 6. The divine reversal of 
the injunction at the moment when he was about to die. So 
far as Abraham and Isaac were concerned, “ the bitterness of 
death”’ was past; and, comparatively speaking (év 7apaBonj), when 
the decree was reversed the dead was recalled to life. Some 
regard “in a figure” here as meaning that Isaac’s restoration 
to the world of life was a type of the resurrection of Christ. St. 
Paul does not say this; and hence, if the event under considera- 
tion was typical, we are as much at liberty to suppose it typical 
of salvation and the resurrection, as others are to limit its 
typical allusion to Christ. That he was about to be offered in 
sacrifice will not meet the difficulty, for all bleeding sacrifices, 
and perhaps all others had a doubly symbolical reference, one to 
the giver and one to the receiver. In this case the ram became 
the substitute for Isaac, and represented him; but it was also 
a figure or type of the great sacrifice in which all such were 
to find their realization and efficacy upon the cross. 

Image, or eixwv, properly signifies a “likeness,” and hence 
it is applied to anything which is, or is considered, as a repre- © 
sentation of something else. The head of Augustus or of 
Tiberius was his “image” (Matt. xxii. 20); the idols wor- 
shipped by the pagans were “ images,” although certainly they 
often only represented the creatures of the imagination (Rom. 
i. 23). Believers are predestinated to be conformed to the 
“image” of God’s Son; by which we understand that they are 
to be made like him as far as he isimitable. But how are we to 
understand the phrase which describes a man as “the image 
and glory of God?” This is no doubt based upon Gen. i. 26, 
and like passages, but it is spoken of man as distinct from 
woman, and of man in his actual fallen state. Doubtless there 
are respects in which the human race still bears the impress and 
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is the image of the invisible Creator; that is, there are respects 
in which a resemblance—faint and distant it may be, but still 
a resemblance—exists between God and man. Not only 1 Cor. xi. 
17, but all the anthropomorphic expressions of Scripture justify 
us in saying that man is on earth a visible type of God. This 
resemblance will hereafter be made more complete. We are 
now much more like Adam than Christ, (“We have borne the 
image of the earthy”); we shall then be like Christ, as much 
so as Adam himself, (“ We shall bear the image of the hea- 
venly,” 1 Cor. xv. 49). Even now the assimilative process is 
going on in believers who are “changed into the same image 
from glory to glory” (2 Cor. iii. 18). In a high and mysterious 
sense, Christ is the image of God; surely not merely as we are 
by nature (1 Cor. xi. 7; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. 1. 15); nor 
merely as we are by grace (Col. iii. 10); nor even as we shall 
be in glory (1 Cor. xv. 49) ; but rather as in Heb. i. 2—4, where 
Christ is called the dmravyacya, or radiance of God’s glory and 
the yapaxryp of God’s hypostasis. The writer of the epistle 
just quoted (Heb. x. 1) has a singular expression in which he 
says the law had a shadow of good things to come, not the very 
image of the things. Some light is obtained in reference to 
this text at once by noticing its form in the Greek, “For the 
law having a shadow of the coming good things (Trav peddOvTwv 
aya0ov) , not the very image of the things,” etc. (rav mpayudror). 
It will be very apparent that the first neuter plural translated 
“good things to come,” conveys a very different idea from the 
second, simply rendered “the things.” This second neuter 
means things done, transactions, business, affairs, etc. We find 
it in the New Testament in the following texts (in addition to 
Heb. x. 1), but in not one of them does it bear the vague sense 
of the word “thing” in our language: Matt. xviii. 19; Luke 
i. 1; Acts v. 4; Rom. xvi. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 1; 2 Cor. vii. 11; 
1 Thess. iv. 6; Heb. vi. 18 (where it is once more insufficiently 
rendered “ things”); ii. 1; James iii. 16. In every instance it 
conveys or involves the thought of an event, occurrence, or 
transaction. We might call the altar, and the shewbread, the 
golden candlestick and the ephod, “things ;” but should never 
call them mpayudra. We should reserve this term for the rites 
and ceremonies, etc., in which they were employed; and for the 
occupations of the priests who had the care of them. The 
law then contained within itself a shadow, a mere adumbra- 
tion of future blessings, but it contained no “lively image 
and portraiture’ of the transactions whereby they were 
eventually realised. The law foreshadowed and typified the 
future, but only partially and imperfectly. From all this it 
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follows that the image may involve more than the symbol, and 
more even than the type. 

* Likeness” or duolwpa; “similitude,’ or opolwois; and 
o“owrns, occur in the New Testament, as descriptions of various 
resemblances, In Rom. i, 28, we read that the heathens 
“ changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of 
the image of corruptible man.” In Rom. v. 14, we read of “ the 
likeness of the transgression of Adam;” in vi. 5, “the like- 
ness” of the death of Christ is spoken of; in viii. 3, Christ is 
described as being sent in “the likeness” of sinful flesh; in 
Phil. ii. 7, He also appears ‘‘in the likeness” of men; and in 
Rev. ix. 7, “the shapes” of the locusts are those of horses 
prepared for battle. This word then always bears the meaning 
of resemblance, or similarity. The same is true of owovwrns in 
Heb. iv. 15; and vii. 15; and of owolwors in James iii. 9. All 
these words, therefore, signify Jess than the word type, as we 
employ it. 

The Greek words already enumerated are all that it seems 
necessary to consider particularly as bearing most directly upon 
our enquiry, We might speak a little of their use in the writ- 
ings of the fathers and the classics, and in the Septuagint, from 
all which we could gather some further illustrations, but for the 
present we defer this inquiry, because the New Testament use 
of the words may be pretty well ascertained from the New 
Testament itself. 

As it regards the Hebrew of the Old Testament, a little 
must he said, but a little must suffice. The number of words 
actually employed to describe material resemblances is consider- 
able, but those for higher and typical resemblances are few. 

We begin with the word rendered trios in the LXX., and 


which appears to stand for two Hebrew terms, ody and M34 
the former being usually translated “image” (the figure or 
stature of anything), and the latter properly a structure. 


According to some older and more recent etymologists, the 


word oby signifies a shadowing forth or adumbration in its 
original conception. Hence say they, it describes an image or 
a similitude whether corporeal or incorporeal. Without pledging 
ourselves to the derivation, we find the word in such passages as 
Gen. i. 27, for Adam’s likeness to God; Gen. v. 3, for Seth’s 
likeness to Adam, and in Amos v. 26, for an image or idol. The 
passage last referred to is the one quoted in Acts vii. 43, from 


the LXX.; in both places the Greek has tuzros for ody. 
Another Hebrew word rendered tos is M24) which as 
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we have said, properly means a structure or building. It is not 
uncommon in the sense of “pattern,” by which word, and 
“ likeness,” “ similitude,” “ figure,” and “ form,” it is translated 
in our version. With scarcely an exception, the word indicates 
a resemblance to he followed, or actually perceived between ma- 
terial objects; it describes the pattern of an altar, the figure of 
aman, etc. Partial exceptions occur in Psalm evi. 20; cxliv. 
12. Itis very certain that we might render this word sometimes 
by “type,” but not in what we must regard as its theological sense. 


The word “ image,” as represented by the eixov of the LXX., 
may be rendered by several terms, viz., oby, already noticed ; 


bap, only i in Deut. iv. 16; Ezek. viii. 3,5; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
7, 15; in all which cases nothing i is meant but a visible image. 


A third word rendered by cixay is bop or pe, always put for 
graven or molten images, except in J udges i iii. 19, 26, where it 
is perhaps correctly rendered “ quarries.” A fourth word is 
M124), which no doubt describes incorporeal resemblances as 
well as corporeal ones, Exod. xx. 4; Numb. xii. 8; Job iv. 16 
(which is particularly noticeable, as is also the following, Psalm 
xvii. 15). But in every instance it coome that this word denotes 
a visible resemblance. In Hosea xiii. 2, the LXX. has eixov 
where our present text has 7), but we may suppose the 
ancient reading was (TV3K, as the Syriac version corresponds in 
sense with the Greek.“ 

We add a few other Hebrew words with their English equi- 
valents in our version. 

DEW, literally “ judgment, F apparently with reference to a 
determined form (Exod. xxvi. 30; 1 Kings vi. 38). 

M27, a word indicating “likeness,” and rendered “fashion” 
in 2 Kings xvi. 10; on other occasions it is translated “ image,” 
“‘ appearance,” etc. (Isa. xl. 18; Ezek. i.5; Dan. x. 16). Com- 
pare the Greek of the texts referred to. 

MVE, “form” (Ezek. xliii. 11) in which verse the same 
sense appears to be borne by MJIDF) [perhaps for MIVA) again]. 

X85, “a spectacle, example” (Nah. iii. 6). 


VY), regarded as equivalent for 18") an appearance, the 
Chaldee form of the preceding word. 





*¢ The Authorized translation renders it, ‘ according to their own under- 
standing,” and properly so as the text stands. 
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It must be confessed that so far as our enquiries have gone, 
the Old Testament furnishes scarcely any words which actually 
describe imaginary or arbitrary resemblances. Comparisons are 


often expressed by verbs and nouns (e.g., bia in its different 
forms), and by particles, but when something material is to be 
compared with something spiritual, the language seems to be at 
a loss. We are aware that others will take a different view of 
the subject ; but no matter, we think it will be very difficult to 
prove the Hebrew vocabulary rich in words descriptive of typical 
relations. Very often, indeed, where a modern language would 
institute a comparison between two objects, analogous in some 
respects, but utterly dissimilar in others, the Hebrew writers 
unhesitatingly call the one by the name of the other. One or 
two examples may do as well as a thousand: “ Judah is a lion’s 
whelp; ‘“ Issachar is a strong ass;” “ Naphtali is a hind let 
loose ;” “ Joseph is a fruitful bough” (Gen. xlix. 9, 14, 21, 22). 
Jacob no more meant this literally than he meant to predict that 
Dan would be a serpent (ver. 17). Comparisons of course occur 
especially in the prophetical and poetical books (Hosea vi. 4; 
xiii, 3; xiv. 5—8). 

It is not our intention to say that the Hebrews had no words 
which could have been employed to set forth the higher typical 
and symbolical relations, but simply to say that they did not 
commonly so use the words they had. The Greeks habitually 
transferred words expressive of visible, tangible, or physical rela- 
tions, into the domain of thought, and made them serve for 
intellectual conceptions more or less analogous. The flexibility 
and elasticity of their language corresponded with the quickness 
of their perceptions, and with the poetic cast of their minds. 

There has been some misunderstanding in connection with 
this general view of the subject. It is well known that the 
Saviour’s phraseology, “This is my body—this is my blood,” 
has been explained by the erroneous statement that the Syriac, 
which is radically the same as the Hebrew, has no words to say, 
“This is a type, figure, etc., of my body,” or “this resembles 
my body.” There is poverty in this respect in these languages, 
but not by any means to the extent supposed. The true expla- 
nation appears to be in this,—that metaphors were more fre- 
quent than comparisons, and that symbols were clothed in the 
language of identification. And the explanation of this again 
must be sought in mental and psychological peculiarities. 

Abundant as were the types of the law, and the symbols and 
metaphors of the whole Hebrew Scriptures, by a singular incon- 
sistency the popular mind often understood them literally. For 
example, in Mal. iv. 5, “ Behold, I will send you Elijah the pro- 
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phet,” was regarded as a literal declaration that Elijah would 
return, as is indicated by several passages of the New Testament. 
This literal explanation was imported into the Christian Church, 
and was perpetuated among the Jews. In like manner, the 
highly figurative language of the prophets foretelling the Mes- 
siah as a king, and describing his kingdom by material images, 
has been understood of a temporal king and a temporal kingdom. 
Sometimes these figurative predictions have been understood 
partly literally and partly figuratively, without any just discri- 
mination. Instances of this occur in the Messianic prophecies, 
into several of which the name of David is introduced as that of 
the future king (Isa. lv. 3, 4; Jer. xxx. 9; Ezek. xxxiv. 23; 
Xxxviil. 24; Hosea iii. 5, etc.). Of course David is no more 
personally meant in such texts than Jacob in Isa. xl. 27, and 
like passages, where Jacob is put for his descendants. The 
common explanation is that for David we must read Messiah, 
and as a corollary, that David was a type of the Messiah, and 
this brings us back to the point from which we started. 

For David we must read Messiah. To some extent this is 
true, but we fall into error if we stop at this substitution. The 
passages where the name of David comes in symbolically are 
some of them so figurative throughout, that they must be viewed 
as allegorical or symbolical predictions, and must be wholl 
interpreted on that principle. The prediction in Ezekiel (chap. 
xxxiv.) is of this kind. The people of God are his flock, and their 
shepherds have been unfaithful and shall be punished; but the 
flock shall be cared for, and no less honoured name than that of 
David shall be borne by its shepherd. David, therefore, shall 
be their shepherd and their prince. What is the mystery under- 
lying this allegory? That God’s people would be preserved 
through all dangers and changes, and come to honour and hap- 
piness ; that He who should be at their head to rule, guide, feed, 
and protect them, would in some respects be like David the 
shepherd king of Israel, the founder of Judah’s throne. The 
prediction, therefore, reaches in its significance to the Gospel 
dispensation with Christ as the head of his church, of the tribe 
of Judah, and king of the true Israel. 

Now was David a tyre of the Messiah? Perhaps in a 
secondary sense he was, but not in the true and full significance 
usually attached to the term in our day. In other words, 
David was officially a type of Christ, rather than personally. 
Analogies may be traced between his history and that of Jesus, 
but contrasts are at least as numerous as resemblances, so 
numerous in fact that great caution is required in stating the 
supposed typical relations. The Israelitish religion and polity 
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was one great type in a certain sense; but there are particular 
reasons for giving David’s name a prominent place in connection 
with it. The promise of the throne to Judah found its first 
realization in the person of David. The throne of Judah was 
therefore by a figure his throne, and that not only because he 
was its first founder, but because he was the head of a race of 
kings, none of whom (except Solomon) equalled him in personal 
greatness. In his relations to the Church, he stood higher than 
even Solomon,—as the initiator of the building of the temple, 
and of the remodelling of the liturgical system of the nation, 
and also as the author of so many of the Psalms, including some 
that were pre-eminently prophetic. Not one of all the kings 
was so great as David in his life. He had been a shepherd, a 
character of no mean importance, as is shewn by the frequent 
designation of the Lord as a shepherd. He had been personally 
distinguished as a brave and successful warrior; he had 
triumphed over extraordinary difficulties; he had raised his 
nation to a position in which it commanded the respect of sur- 
rounding nations; he had extended the national territory, and 
ruled from Damascus to the Elanitic Gulf, and from the Elanitic 
Gulf to the river of Egypt. On all accounts, no one bore so 
great a name as he, and in after-times of misfortune it was 
natural that memory should revert to him, while hope looked 
forward to the advent of another David who should restore what 
had fallen down, and perfect what had been begun. Prophecy 
affirmed that another such would come, and it is no wonder if 
to him they gave the name of David, the best and dearest name 
they knew among their kings. Of Him the angel said, ‘“‘ He 
shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest: and 
the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David” (Luke i. 32). It may possibly help to clear the difficulty 
in regard to the symbolic or typical allusions to David in his 
relations to Christ, if the reader will calmly examine every 
passage in the New Testament in which David’s name occurs. 
So far as we can ascertain, it is not upon these that the truly 
typical character of David rests; nor is it upon any statements 
made of him in the historical books; it rests upon the symbolic 
language of the prophets, and upon the supposed impersonation 
of Christ by David in certain Psalms. We confess that we are 
loth to think David a personal type of Christ in the broadest 
sense ; for if so his life must have been a prophecy in action, and 
every part of it as much inspired of God, as any written prophecy: 
or if this view is objected to, we may say that David, as a type 
from first to last, was as much passive as any of the ritual or 
sacrificial types of the law ; and to such a conclusion we can never 
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come. High as David stood and stands, he was as much re- 
sponsible as we are, and was actuated by the same motives and 
influenced by the same things. Thatin which a typical character 
may be conceded to him is that which he peculiarly owed to 
the providence and grace of God; but he became symbolical 
even more than he was typical. We conclude with the apostle 
that David spoke concerning Christ, and that Christ would 
descend from him, and rule in the throne of which his was a 
shadow, but that after all David is “dead and buried,” whereas 
He who rose and reigns is Christ. Q. 








The Emir’s Wife.—On arriving at Abd-el-Kader’s house, our party separated, 
the gentlemen to be presented to the Emir, whilst we, passing through a small 
side door, were met by a young man, Abd-el-Kader’s second son, who introduced 
us into the harem court. Like those we had seen, it was filled with flowers, 
orange trees, and fountains. Ourattendant had es, but on the opposite 
side of the garden we saw a melancholy middle-aged lady, attended by a black 
woman, who approached to meet us. This was the Emir’s chief wife. She 
motioned us to enter the audience hall, and seated us on the divan by her side. 
In her youth she must have been handsome, as her features were still fine, the 
eyes remarkably so; but now the whole countenance was saddened by an expres- 
sion of the deepest melancholy, as if for years she had been the prey to some 

reat grief. Her complexion was delicate and quite free from paint, the = 
Coen being left untouched, and the eyes only tinged with antimony. The 
face was in a few places slightly tattoed; the forehead, sides of the nose, and 
chin, having a small pattern traced in blue. The arms were much more fully 
covered, being tattooed from the wrist to the elbow, and loaded with gold 
bracelets; the hands were remarkably small and well shaped, and the fingers 
unstained with henna. A thick gauze handkerchief, embroidered with gold, 
was rolled round her head, over which was thrown a large muslin veil, falling 
down to her feet. The dress consisted of a number of coloured muslin petti- 
coats, the upper one being of very fine white embroidered muslin. She was 
without shoes, but wore coarse cotton stockings. Probably it was owing to her 
long residence in France that she had adopted the Frank custom of sitting in- 
stead of reclining on the divan in the Eastern fashion. A pretty little child 
came into the room, whom she took in her arms and caressed with great apparent 
affection. At first her manner was cold and reserved, as if she thought we had 
only come to look at her; but after a time she grew friendly, and took more 
interest in the conversation. She told us she had been four years in Toulon, 
and disliked it very much, as the Emir never allowed her to go out, and the 
climate disagreed with her. Her condition as to freedom is no Fetter here, for 
her husband never permits her to go beyond the court, nor to receive visits from 
any of the Damascus ladies, whom he pronounces to be very bad people. At 
last the real grievance was told; her husband, since he has been in Damascus, 
had married three other wives—one as lately as a few months ago, whom he had 
bought at Constantinople. She lamented in moving terms the loss of her 
husband’s affection; and when we ventured to offer some consolation, and to 
hope that his love might yet be restored to her, who had shared with him so 
many years of trouble, she shook her head, and with tears in her eyes, said, 
% Allai is great! He may do it, but no one else can.” The whole conversation 
gave usa painful insight into the sorrows and trials of harem life. To any 
woman possessed of mind or feelings it must be dreadful beyond endurance ; and 
one feels that until some of its great evils are remedied—education, far from 
being a blessing to these poor creatures, would only make them more fully alive 
to the degradation of their condition. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE SYRIAC. 


No. I.—Tue Curonicite or Epessa. 


Some of the early Christian writers refer in very eulogistic terms 
to the archives of Edessa. The archives were, of course, the 
public or royal library of the city, the existence and value of 
which cannot be called in question. It included both Greek 
and Oriental books, and was therefore a depository from which 
literary men could largely benefit. Moses of Chorene consulted 
the books while compiling his history of Armenia. Eusebius of 
Czesarea declares himself to have been indebted to this library 
for his account of the conversion of Edessa, the correspondence 
between Jesus Christ and king Abgar, and a few other matters 
true and false, to be read at the end of the first book of the 
ecclesiastical history. We have substantial reasons for saying 
that in the particular instance first mentioned, Eusebius was 
deceived ; that the documents he quoted could not have been 
long written, as appears from further portions of the same story 
now in the British Museum, under the title of the Acts of Addi. 
The estimation in which the Edessene archives were held, is 
shewn by the following sentence from an old Syriac chronicle, 
some extracts of which are given in Cowper’s Syrian Miscel- 
lanies :—“ In the year 309 of the era of Alexander of Macedon 
did our Redeemer appear in the world (é.e., about B.c. 2); and 
he was in the world thirty-three years according to the evidence 
of the true books of the archives of Edessa, which err in no- 
thing, and which make everything known to us truly.”’ This 
is something like the stereotyped phraseology for allusions to 
the historical documents at Edessa. 

The Maronite, Joseph Simon Assemani, devotes a chapter 
of his great work, the Bibliotheca Orientalis, to the ‘‘ Chronicle 
of Edessa.” He gives the Syriac text of the Chronicle, with a 
Latin translation, introduction, and notes. Considering that the 
matter is of some importance, we propose to give a version of 
Assemani’s introduction, and of the Chronicle itself. The intro- 
duction is to the following effect :— 


The Chronicle of Edessa. 


We have hitherto not discovered who was the author of the 
Edessene Chronicle, nor in what age he flourished. Yet it is 





* For an account of these curious relics see J. S. L., Third Series, Vol. 
VIL, . 423, for July, 1858. 
yyrian Miscellanies, p. 81. 
© Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. i., cap. ix., p. 387, et seqq. 
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sufficiently plain that he followed the Catholic faith, because he 
declares that he admits four holy councils down to the year 838 
of the Greeks, and also because he expressly rejects the opposers 
of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, strongly commend- 
ing their orthodoxy, which was a most certain mark of the 
Catholics of the time in which he lived. He seems, indeed, to 
have lived about the year of Christ 550, for he brought down 
his history to the year 540, as will shortly appear. That he 
copied it out of the archives of the Edessene church is shewn by 
its beginning, course, and end. In the beginning of the history 
he describes the flood of waters which overflowed Edessa under 
the emperor Severus and king Abgar, according to the acts 
formerly drawn up by the notaries, and preserved in the archives, 
and put by us into their proper place. Moreover, the author is 
almost wholly occupied in registering the series of bishops of 
Edessa, and in describing their deeds. He leaves off writing 
just when the Jacobite pastors began to invade that church. 

The epoch which he uses is that of the Greeks, also called 
that of the Seleucid, or the Syro-Macedonian. He affirms 
that the Christian era was later by 309 years, according to the 
common opinion of the Edessenes. But if we look closely into 
the indictions which he sometimes mentions, and the days of 
the month and of the week, which he often mentions, it becomes 
evident that the aforesaid years are called 309, but are really 
311; and, therefore, the nativity of Christ, according to his 
view, fell in the three hundred and eleventh year of the Greeks, 
and not in the three hundred and ninth. That is plainly the 
case from what he writes of the earthquake at Antioch, and the 
death of Simeon Stylites, who he affirms was taken to heaven in 
the year 771 of the Greeks, on the second of September, and on 
the fourth day of the week, which answers to the vulgar era a.p. 
460, not 462. He relates that the earthquake at Antioch hap- 
pened in the year 837 of the Greeks, on the 29th of May, and 
on the sixth day of the week, which will be a.p, 526, when May 
29th fell on the Friday, not a.p. 528, when it could not happen 
on a Friday. To the year of the Greeks 850 he also adds the 
“second indiction,” which nevertheless answers to 539 a.p., and 
not to 541. Therefore the vulgar Christian epoch, according to 
his view, must be later than the era of the Greeks 311 years, 
and not 309. 

He starts at the beginning of the kingdom of Edessa, which 
he ascribes to the year 180 of the Greeks. He ends at the year 
of Christ 540, when the Persian war was waged between Jus- 
tinian and Chosroes. Although he sometimes neglects the order 
of time or disturbssit, I think this is to be attributed rather to 
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the copyist than to the author. In publishing it, therefore, I 
shall first restore the events to their own place and order. Some 
notes which seem to throw light upon it or other histories I shall 
place in the margin. The Chronicle is intitled A history of events 
by way of compendium. 


(Translation. ] 


1. In the year 180 kings began to rule in Edessa. 

2. In the year 266 Augustus Cesar was made emperor. 

3. In the year 309 our Lord was born. 

4. In the year 400 Abgar the king built a mausoleum for 
himself. 

5. In the year 449 Marcion forsook the Catholic Church. 

6. The year 465, in the month Tammuz, on the eleventh 
day (i.e., July 11th, 154 a.p.), Bardesanes was born. 

7. Lucius Cesar, with his brother, subjugated the Parthians 
to the Romans in the fifth year of his reign. 

8. In the year 513, in the reign of Severus, and in the reign 
of Abgar the king; son of Maano the king, in the month Tishrin 
the latter (i. e., November), the fountain of water which proceeds 
from the great palace of Abgar the great king increased, and it pre- 
vailed, and it went up according to its former manner, and over- 
flowed and ran out on all sides, so that the courts and the 
porches and the royal houses began to be filled with water. And 
when our lord Abgar the king saw it, he went up to the level 
ground on the hill above his palace, where dwell and reside those 
who do the work for the government. And while the wise men 
considered what to do to the waters which had so greatly in- 
creased, it happened that there was a great and violent rain in 
the night, and the Daisan (river) came, neither in its day, nor in 
its month. And strange waters came; and they encountered 
the cataracts (? flood gates) which were fastened with great 
pieces of iron which were overlaid upon them, and with bars of 
iron which supported them. But not prevailing against them, 
the waters rose like a great sea beyond the walls of the city. And 
the waters began to come down from the apertures of the wall 
into the city. And Abgar the king stood on the great tower 
which was called that of the Persians, and saw the water by the 
light of torches, and he commanded, and they took away the 
gates and the eight cataracts (? flood-gates) of the western wall 
of the city where the river flowed out. But that very hour the 
waters broke down the western wall of the city, and entered the 
city, and overthrew the great and beautiful palace of our lord 
the king, and they carried away everything that was found before 
them, the desirable and beautiful edifices of the city, whatever 
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was near the river on the south and on the north of it. And 
they destroyed the temple of the church of the Christians. And 
there were killed by that occurrence more than two thousand 
men, upon many of whom as they slept in the night the waters 
came suddenly, and they were drowned, and the city was filled 
with the sound of lamentation. 

And when Abgar the king saw this destruction which had 
befallen, he commanded that all the craftsmen of the city should 
remove their cottages (or huts) from near the river, and that no 
man should build near the river any cottage. And by the wis- 
dom of measurers and men of skill the cottages were placed so 
that the breadth of the river might be increased, and they 
added to its former measure. For if the waters were many and 
strong, the width of the river was too small to receive the water 
of twenty-five brooks with what they gathered from all sides. 
And Abgar the king commanded that all who lived in the porch, 
and were occupied over against the river, from Tishrin the former 
to Nisan (October to April), should not lodge in their cottages, 
except the islanders (Gazireans) who kept the city, five of whom 
should lodge on the wall above the place where the waters 
entered the city all the time of winter, and when they perceived 
by night and heard the sound of strange waters, which began to 
enter the city, and whoever heard the sound and neglected it, 
and did not publish it, behold the waters should drown the con- 
tempt of him that despised the command of the king. And 
this commandment was decreed from this time wherein it was so 
to the end of the world. 

Our lord Abgar the king commanded, and there was built 
for him a building for his royal house—a winter house at Tabara 
—and there he dwelt ell the time of winter; and in summer he 
came down to the new palace which was built for him at the 
fountain head. And his nobles also built for themselves build- 
ings to live in, in the neighbourhood in which the king was, in 
the high street (?) which is called Beth Saharoye. And in 
order to restore the welfare of the former city, Abgar the king 
commanded, and the tributes due from those within, and from 
those who dwelt in towns, and in hamlets, were remitted: and 
tribute was not demanded from them for five years, until 
the city was enriched with men, and was crowned with build- 
ings. 

Now Mar Yahab Bar Shemesh, and Kajuma Bar Magartat, 
the scribes of Edessa, recorded this event, and the command of 
Abgar the king: and Bar Din and Bulid, who are prefects over 
the archives of Edessa, received and deposited it within them as 
trusted of the city (i.e., archivists.) 
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9. And in the year 517, Abgar built a palace in his own 
citadel (? town). 

10. The year 551 Manes was born.? 

11. The year 614, were broken down the walls of Edessa 
the second time in the days of Diocletian the king.‘ 

12. In the year 624, Conon the bishop laid the foundations 
of the Church of Edessa; and Sha’ad, the bishop who came 
after him, built and finished the structure. 

13. In the year 635, the cemetery of Edessa was built, in 
the days of Ethalaha the bishop, the year before the great synod 
of Nicea was held. _ 

14, The year 635, Ethalaha became bishop in Edessa; and 
he constructed the cemetery, and the eastern side‘ of the church. 

15. And the year after, a synod of three hundred and 
eighteen bishops was assembled at Nicea. 

16. The year 639, there was building and enlargement in 
the church of Edessa. 

17. In the year 649, died Mar Jacob, bishop of Nisibis. 

18. The year 657, Abraham became bishop in Edessa, and 
he built the house (or church) of the Confessors. 

19. The year 660, Constantius, the son of Constantine, built 
the city of Amida. 

20. And in the year 661, Constantius built Tela, a city 
which was before called Antipolis. 

21. The year 667, Abraham of Chidon, a recluse, became 
(bishop). 

22. In the year 670, Nicomedia was overthrown. 

23. In the year 672, Mar Abraham, bishop of Edessa, left 
the world. 

24. And in the same year, Vologesh, bishop of Nisibis, 
departed from this world. 

25. And in the same year came Barses, the bishop from 
Haran to Edessa by command of the king (i.e., the emperor 
Constantius, then in that region). 

26. And in the year 674, in the month Haziran (June), 
Julian went down and made war with the Persians, and died 
there. 

27. In the year 675, in the month Shebat (February), 
Valentinian the Great became king, and Valens his brother. 





4 See Syrian Miscellanies, p. 87; ‘In the year 448, Marcion and Manetes 
(i.¢., Manichzeus), heretics in Phrygia, were famous (i.¢., flourished) ;” and 
again, “‘ In the year 573 arose the deceiver Manes.” 

¢ At the end we read, “‘ And again a second time were broken down its walls, 
Oo * days of Diocletian who was king,—the year 614, in the month lyar 

ay). 

/ Assemani says “southern side,” and we may guess why. 
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28. In the year 678, Mar Julian Saba departed from the 
world. 

29. The year 681, was built the great Beth-ma’amuditho 
(House of Baptizing) of Edessa. 

30. In the year 684, in the month Haziran (June), on the 
ninth in it, departed from the world Mar Ephraim “ of his 
wisdoms” (= the wise). 

31. And in the month Elul (September) of that year, the 
people departed from the church of Edessa, through the per- 
secution of the Arians. 

32. In the year 689, in the month Adar, Mar Barses, bishop 
of Edessa, departed from the world. 

33. And on the twenty-seventh day in the month Canun the 
former (December), of the same year, the orthodox came in and 
recovered the church of Edessa. 

34. And in those days Mar Eulogius became bishop in the 
year that Theodosius the Great became king; and that Mar 
Eulogius built the house of Mar Daniel, which was called the 
house of Mar Demet. 

35. The year 692, Theodosius the Great built in Osrhoene 
the city Resaina. 

36. The year 693, was gathered the synod of one hundred 
and fifty bishops in Constantinople. 

37. In the year 698, Mar Eulogius the bishop departed 
from the world on the Friday of the crucifixion. 

38. The year 705, in the month Ab (August), on the 
twenty-second day in it, they brought the glossocom (i.e., coffin) 
of Mar Thomas the Apostle to his great temple in the days of 
Mar Cyrus the bishop. 

39. In the year 706, and on the seventeenth of Canun the 
latter (January), departed from the world Theodosius the great 
king; and on the twenty-seventh in Nisan (April), Arcadius 
entered Constantinople; and on the eighth in Tishrin the latter 
(November), the body of Theodosius entered Constantinople. 

40. And in the month of Tammuz (July) of the same year, 
the Huns crossed over to the territory of the Romans. 

4]. In the year 707, in the month Tammuz (July), on its 
twenty-second, departed from the world Mar Cyrus, bishop of 
Edessa. 

42. And in the year 708 Mar Silvanus became bishop of 
Edessa. 

43. In the year 710, on the seventeenth of Tishrin the 
former (October), Mar Silvanus, bishop of Edessa, departed from 
the world. 

44, And on the twenty-third of the month Tishrin the latter 
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(November) of that year, Mar Pakid&’ became bishop in 
Edessa. } 

45. And in that year arose Johanan Chrysostomos, bishop 
in Constantinople. 

46. The year 714 began Theodorus, bishop of Mompsesta, to 
expound the Scriptures. 

47. The year 715, ’Absamia Kashisha (presbyter), son of the 
sister of the blessed Mar Ephraim, composed madroshé (poems ?) 
and discourses upon the coming of the Huns to the territory of 
the Romans. 

48. The year 720, Mar Diogenes became bishop in Edessa, 
and he began to build the house of Mar Barlaha. 

49. And in that year, in the neomenia of Ab (August), Mar 
Pakida, bishop of Edessa, departed from the world. 

50. The year 721, Cyrillus became bishop in Alexandria the 
great. 

51. The year 723, Rabula became bishop in Edessa, And 
he built the house of Mar Stephanus, which had been formerly 
a house of Sabbath (synagogue) of the Jews. Now he built it 
by command of the king. 

52. The year 724, the walls of Edessa were again broken 
down by water the third time, in the days of Honorius and 
Arcadius the victorious kings 

53. The year 732, Eutychius the monk arose, who rejected 
the incarnation. 

54. At that time the blessed Jacob, the mutilated, was a 
martyr. 

55. The year 739, the heresy of those who say that sin is 
implanted in nature, became known. 

56. The year 740, Andrew, bishop of Samosata, became . 
famous. 

57. The year 741, dust came down from heaven. 

58. The year 742, was assembled the first synod at Ephesus. 

59. The year 746, Rabula, bishop of Edessa, departed from 
the world on the eighth of Ab (August), and the great Hiba 
became (bishop) instead of him. He built the new church 
which now is called the house of the apostles. 

60. The year 749, in the days of the excellent Hiba, Senator 
brought a great table of silver, in which were seven hundred 


and twenty pounds (of silver), and it was put in the old church 
of Edessa. 





& Lower down, said to have been on Tuesday the eighteenth of March, and 


the name of Theodosius properly substituted for that of Arcadius, who had been 
dead five or six years. ~ 
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61. The year 753, Anatolius, the stratelates (military com- 
mander) made a coffin of silver, in honour of the bones of 
Thomas the holy apostle. 

62. The year 756, Dioscurus became bishop in Alexandria 
the great. 

63. And there was assembled again at Ephesus another 
synod. This anathematized the great Flavianus bishop of Con- 
stantinople, and Domnus of Antioch, and Irenzus of Tyre, and 
Hiba of Edessa, and Eusebius of Doryleum, and Daniel of 
Haran, and Sophronius of Tela, and Theodoret of Cyrus. 

64. The year 759, Hibas the bishop departed from Edessa 
on the first day in the month Canun the latter (January 1), and 
on the twenty-first day of the month Tammuz (July), Nonnus 
came in in his stead, and continued two years, and made a 
hierateion (sacristy) in the church. 

65. Anno 760, arose Leo bishop in Rome. 

66. Anno 762, a synod was assembled in the city of Chal- 
cedon. 

67. An. 763, Mar Isaac, a composer (an author) and abbot 
(or Archimandrite) was famous. 

68. An. 769, in the month Tishrin the former (October), on 
the twenty-eighth, Hiba, bishop of Edessa, went to rest; and 
Nonnus came into his place, and built the house of Mar Jo- 
hanan the Baptist, and (he constructed) a place for poor invalids, 
outside the gate of Beth Shemesh; and in the place for the 
poor he built the house of martyrs to Mar Cosma and Mar Da- 
mian. Now he built also convents and towers, and made bridges, 
and levelled the roads. 

69. In the year 771, departed the blessed Simeon of “his 
column” (Stylites) from the world, on Elul the second (Sep- 
tember 2), on Wednesday (the fourth day in the week), the time 
the eleventh hour. 

70. The year 777, Leo built Callinicns in Osrhoene, and 
named it after his own name Leontopolis; and set in it also a 
bishop. 

71. An. 782, Nonnus, bishop of Edessa, rested, and Cyrus 
became (bishop) in his stead. 

72. An. 795, Leontius rebelled against Zeno, and reigned in 
Antioch two years. 

73. An. 800, the school of the Persians was eradicated from 
Edessa. 

74. An. 809, the (tribute of) gold was remitted to the 
artificers in all the land, in the month Iyar (May). 

75. And on the sixth in the month Haziran (June), Cyrus, 
bishop of Edessa, rested, and Peter became (bishop) in his stead, 
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and he entered Edessa on the twelfth of Elul (September) of 
the same year. 

76. An. 810, many locusts appeared, but did no great damage 
that year: but the herbage grew again. And there was a great 
earthquake. And the warm bath of the Iberians failed three 
days. And the city of Nicopolis was overthrown, and buried 
in it all its inhabitants, save the temple, and the bishop, and 
two Syncelli (sons of his cell). And a sign that was like a 
spear appeared in heaven many days, in the month Canun the 
latter (January). 

77. Now Anastasius the king deposed Euphemius, bishop of 
Constantinople, from his place, and Macedon became bishop in 
his stead. 

78. An. 811, many locusts came and destroyed and devoured 
all the produce. 

79. An. 813, a great fire appeared on the side of the north, 
which blazed all night on the twenty-second of Ab (August). 

80. An. $14, Cavades, king of the Persians, encamped against 
Amida, a city of Beth Naharotha (Mesopotamia), on the fifth 
day in the month Tishrin the former (October), and fought 
with it, and took it in ninety-seven days. 

81. And in the month Elul (September) of that year, he 
came and encamped against Edessa, and by the grace of God 
did it no harm, except that he burnt the house of Mar Sergius 
and the northern basilica of Beth-maudiné (the House of Con- 
fessors, see above, No. 18.) 

82. An. 821, Peter, bishop of Edessa, rested on the day of 
the Sabbath of the resurrection (Saturday, April 10, 510 a.p.) 
and Paul was appointed instead of him. 

83. And in the year twenty-one of the reign of Anastus 
(Anastasius), he commanded them to open the coffin of Euphemia 
the martyr, and to bring forth from thence the book which the 
synod that was assembled at Chalcedon had put there, and to 
burn it; and there came forth fire from thence, and smote upon 
the faces of those who wished to bring it out, and because of 
this Anastasius refrained from taking it away from thence and 
burning it. 

84. But he removed Macedon, the bishop of Constantinople, 
because he did not anathematize the synod, and Timothy be- 
came (bishop) instead of him. 

85. And in the twenty-fourth of the same Anastasius 
Vitalian rebelled against him. 

86. An. 829, in the month Tammuz (July), on the ninth, 
Anastasius the king departed from the world, and Justin became 

(king) in his stead. 


’ 
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87. And in the second year of the reigh of Justin, which 
was An. 830, he thrust out of Antioch Severus, and Xenaias 
from Mabug, and everybody that received not the four synods. 

88. Now such was the care and concern of the friend of God, 
king Justinian, that he wrote in the diptychs of the church the 
four holy synods, that is to say, that of Nicea, and that of Con- 
stantinople, and the first of Ephesus, and that of Chalcedon. 

89. And in An. 831 came the patrician (or Patricius) to 
Edessa to remove Paul in the month Tishrin the latter (Novem- 
ber) on the fourth, and he urged him to do one of two things, 
either to receive the synod and continue on his seat, or if he 
would not be persuaded he would remove him from his seat. 
But he was not persuaded to do one of these, but fled and went 
in and stayed in the House of Baptism. Now when the patrician 
(or Patricius) saw that he was unpersuaded to do one of these, 
and was afraid of the command of the king, he was compelled 
to remove him from the House of Baptism, and conveyed him 
to Seleucia. And when the king heard that he had taken him 
from the House of Baptism, he commanded that he should re- 
turn to his seat, in hope that he would repent and receive the 
synod. And Paul re-entered his seat in forty-four days, and 
he was a long time without receiving the synod, and when the 
king saw that he was not persuaded, he sent him to Euchata. 
And Paul departed from Edessa on Tammuz (July) 27, of the 
year 833, and Asclepius was (bishop) instead of him, and entered 
Edessa on the 23rd of Tishrin the former (October), of the year 
834, three months after Paul the bishop departed from Edessa.* 

90. And in the month Canun the former (December), on the 
24th in it, after the entering of Asclepius the bishop to Edessa, 
he expelled the Oriental monks, and all the monks their allies 
who were like them, because they did not consent to the synod 
of Chalcedon. 

91. And in the year $36 many waters entered Edessa, the 
fourth time, and broke down the walls of it, and overturned its 
dwellings and drowned its children, and made in it much de- 
struction. 

92. And through this circumstance Asclepius fled from 
Edessa, and went up to Antioch the city to Euphrasius the 
patriarch, and he was there, more or less, seventy days, and he 
died there in Antioch on the 27th in the month Haziran of that 
year, and was buried there in Antioch. And on the 4th in the 
month Elul of the same year they brought his body from Antioch 
and buried it at Beth Mar Barlaha, by Mar Nonnus the bishop. 





* Observe, July was in 833, and October in 834. 
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93. And when Paul heard that Asclepius was dead he re- 
pented and offered a petition to Mar Justinian the patrician 
(Patricius), and he made also a lidellim to Euphrasius the 
patriarch, and because of the libellum that he made, and because 
of the epistle of the illustrious and friend of God, Mar Justinian 
the patrician (Patricius), he was returned and restored to his 
seat, and he entered Edessa on the 8th in Adar (March) of the 
year 837, eight months after the death of Asclepius. 

94. Now Paul the bishop lived after he returned to his seat 
the third time, eight months minus eight days; and on the 30th 
in the month Tishrin the former (October) of the year 838 Paul 
the bishop rested. 

95. And Andreas became (bishop) in his stead, and entered 
Edessa on the 7th of the month Shebat of the same year 838. 

96. And in the year 837 in the month Iyar (May), on the 
29th in it on Friday at the seventh hour, there was a great and 
violent earthquake, and there fell by it much of Antioch, and 
overwhelmed its children, and suffocated its inhabitants. 

97. And in that earthquake died also Euphrasius the pa- 
triarch, and was buried under the houses, and as they say he 
was crying out all day beneath the houses. Now after him 
Ephraim of Amida became bishop in Antioch, who had been 
Comes of the East. 

98. An. 838 on day 1 in the month of Nisan, Mar Jus- 
tinian became Cesar, and on the 10th in the month Ab of the 
same year king Justinian (Justin) rested, and Mar Justinian 
reigned alone. 

99. And in An. 839, in the month Tishrin the latter, on the 
15th in it, a great fire happened at Antioch, and burned much of 
what remained from the earthquake; but whence the origin of 
the fire remains unknown. 

100. An. 842, in the month Tammuz, came down Mar 
Demosthenes to Edessa to command the Roman forces. 

101. And in the month Canun the former of An. 843, on 
the 18th in the month, the Huns entered the Roman territory, 
and plundered and wasted as far as the country of the Alep- 
ponians, and to the dodecaton [twelfth milestone] from Antioch. 
And through this affliction Mar Demosthenes fell sick and 
died at the city of Tela, on the 10th in the month Canun the 
latter of the same year. 

102. And in An. 843, in the month Elul of the same year, 
Mar Rufinus the patrician made peace between the Persians and 
the Romans, and this peace was prolonged to the year 851. 

103. And in An. 844, in the month Canun the former in that 
year, Mar Andreas, bishop, departed from the world, and he 
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was deposited at Mar Barlaha’s by the bones of Mar Nonnus 
and Mar Asclepius; and Addi became bishop instead of him, 
and entered Edessa on the 28th in the month Ab of An. 844. 

104. In An. 13 of the reign of Justinian, which was the 
year 850, indiction deutra (the second), a sign like a spear 
appeared in heaven on the 5th of Tishrin the former (October). 

105. And in the same year in the month Iyar (May) Chosroes 
king of the Persians broke the peace, and crossed over to the 
territory of the Romans, and laid waste Shura, and Haleb 
(Aleppo) and Antioch, and also took possession of Apamea, and 
turned and came as far as Edessa, but by the grace of God pro- 
tecting it, he did no harm in it; but the great men of the city 
brought out to him, and he took away two centenaria (hundreds 
of pounds or talents) of gold, and he returned to his place. 

106. As we learn from the former histories, behold the waters 
have four times broken down the walls of the blessed [city] and 
overthrown its towers, and choked its children, since Messiah 
ascended to his glorious Father. The first time its walls were 
broken down was in the days of Severus the king of the Romans, 
which was An. 513, by the reckoning of the Lonians (Greeks), 
in the month Tishrin the latter. And the second time its walls 
were broken down was in the days of Diocletian the king, which 
was the year 614 in the month Iyar. And the third time its 
walls were broken down was in the days of Honorius and Theo- 
dosius the illustrious kings, which was An. 724 in the month 
Adar, on the 18th in it, on the 3rd in the week (Tuesday), when 
Mar Rabula had become bishop in Edessa. And the fourth 
time they were broken down was in the days of Justin the king, 
which was the year 836, when Asclepius had become bishop in 
Edessa.’ 





‘ In the later portions of the translation we have put “ An.” where the text 
has “the year,” or “in the year ;” and we have not always explained the month. 
The year a.p. may of course be ascertained by deducting 311; care being taken 
to remember that the years properly commence in September. Hence Haziran 
636 is a.p. 325; but so is Canun the former 637. Therefore, when an occurrence 
falls in the first eight months of the year we must deduct 311 to reduce it to 
A.p.; but when an event belongs to the four last months we must deduct 312. 
There are irregularities, but the year properly began on the Calends of _ 
tember. For the benefit of some readers we append the months which generally 
correspond. At present the Persian Nestorians follow the old style, like the 
Russians, but we may regard the ancient months as agreeing with the Roman:— 


BERL, os cvesssvesces September. GUT sicasspsiann March. 
Tishrin 1 ...... October. NEGO oi scdcibeus April. 
Tishrin 2 ...... November. DOOM i ccvpvcpusannes May. 
Canun 1 ......+6 December. Haziran ......... June. 
Canun 2 .........January. Tammuz......... July. 
ener February. } MD Si ctccicield August. 
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NOTES. 

The numbers of the Notes correspond with the sections of the translation. 

1. The year 180, i.e. of the Greeks, of the Seleucide, or of 
the Syro-Macedonians, coincides, says Assemani, with B.c. 129. 
Dionysius places the commencement of the Edessene kingdom 
in B.c. 136, or, as he calls it, im the year of Abraham 1880.— 
“The year 1880 of Abraham, there began to reign over Edessa 
(Urhoi) the first King Orhoi, son of. Hevia, five years, and after 
his name it was called Urhoi.” No great antiquity is ascribed 
to the name of the city by this version of its story. 

3. The chronicle of Edessa says, “ In the year 309 our Lord 
was born,” i.e., in the forty-fourth of Augustus. See Pagi in 
Apparatu, No. 157. 

4. The Syriac is remarkable. Abgar “built a naphsho in 
honour of his death.” The word naphsho is usually translated 
“ soul,” or “ self,” but is said sometimes to denote a sepulchre 
or mausoleum. Perhaps the word should be nauso, a shrine or 
temple. Assemani says this Abgar was Abgar Bar Ajazat, the 
nineteenth King of Edessa. Bayer thinks he was old when he 
began to reign, because he built a mausoleum for himself. 
Bibl. Or., i.,421; Bayer, Hist. Osrhoena, p. 147. 

5. Marcion is joined with Manetes in the extracts from the 
Syriac Chronicle quoted in Syriac Miscellanies, p. 87. ‘In 
the year 448, Marcion and Manetes, heretics in Phrygia, were 
famous.” This is a year earlier than the date above given. 

6. Other dates have been given for Bardesanes. Thus in 
Syriac Miscellanies, p. 87, we read that Bardesanes, who pro- 
mulgated the doctrine of Valentinus, was famous or flourished 
in the year 479. If he were only born in 465 (a.p. 154) this 
can hardly be correct; but other authorities clearly imply an 
earlier date than that of the Edessene Chronicle. 

7. This event really occupies an earlier place in the chronicle 
under the year 449, which Assemani says is wrong, and he has 
therefore corrected it. 

8. Dionysius places this flood in a.p. 216. 

9. This palace probably stood upon the hill where the citadel 
of modern Urfah now stands. 

11. This overthrow of the walls in 303 was also caused by 
a flood, as shewn by Dionysius in his chronicle, and as stated 
below. The account of Dionysius, as quoted by Assemani, is to 
this effect,—“ In the year 614 of Alexander, Edessa was taken 
by the waters, and its eastern walls were broken down and fell, 
and (the river) carried away and removed all that was in it; 
and the flood made great havoc in it, both upon men and cattle, 
and in all the plain of Edessa and Haran.” 
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13. This cemetery is perhaps the first on record constructed 
for the special use of Christians. 

17. Jacob of Nisibis was one of the most famous of the 
bishops of his time. He was at the council of Nicea, and so 
was Ethilhas or Ethalaha of Edessa. 

20. Constantius is said to have built Tela, but probably he 
restored or enlarged it, and called it Constantina. Dionysius 
refers this restoration to Constantine. Assemani says the new 
name was Constantina, and not Constantinople, as Dionysius 
affirms. 

21. Chidon was not far from Edessa. 

22. This happened in consequence of an earthquake, at the 
very time a council was being held in the city. The bishops 
— to Seleucia, in Isauria, and finished their business 
there. 

25. Barses seems to have been translated from Haran to 
Edessa simply by the command of the emperor. 

29. The great baptistery may have stood where Mr. Badger 
says a mosque now stands,—“ The mosque called Oloor Jamesi 
was an old Christian church, as is evident from the hexangular 
belfry which is now converted into a minaret, and from the 
lower parts of the building. As in the case of the Great Mosque 
at Diarbekir, the nave of the church has been turned into a 
court-yard, in which a fountain has been introduced for the 
religious ablutions of the Mussulmans; and the southern wall 
of the church is now the northern wall of the mosque. The 
fountain is surmounted by a dome raised upon four Corinthian 
pillars taken from some more ancient building.” (Nestorians, 
i., 326). May not the fountain be really of ancient origin ? 

30. The grave of Ephraim, or rather his tomb in a cave, is 
still shewn at Urfah, and upon it the Jacobites consecrate the 
Eucharistic elements. 

33. Certainly not in the same year as the death of Barses. 
It is not clear when these years begin. They are usually sup- 
posed to begin Sept. 1, but our author seems to have some 
other day, as several of his entries suggest. Above in No. 31 
he reckons September, as in the same year with the preceding 
June. Assemani says this belongs to the year 690. 

34. Mar Demet is rendered by Assemani as if it were a 
contraction of Domitius, “ Domus Mar Domitii.” He prints it 
in italics, apparently as if in doubt. The vowels are as we give 
them, and therefore we prefer to think Demetrius is meant, both 
here and elsewhere (B. O., i., 215). 

35. Resaina signifies Fountain-head, and was restored by 
Theodosius. 
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36. The second general council in a.p. 381. It began in 
October, hence the author assigns it to 693, and not 692; 
Assemani at least puts it in October, with which however others 
do not agree. Socrates assigns it to May; and the very ancient 
MS. quoted in Syriac Miscellanies (a.p. 500) refers it to August. 
So also the Syriac Chronicle quoted, in Syriac Miscellanies, p. 
89. Eulogius of Edessa attended the council. 

37. Eulogius died on Good Friday. 

38. It does not appear where they obtained the relics of the 
Apostle. They were, however, deposited in “his great temple,” 
i.e., a church dedicated to his name, or called after him. 

40. This invasion of the Huns or Asiatic Tartars (a.p. 395) 
was probably the first in that direction ; it was not the last. 

47. The Madrashé of Absamia may have been poems, but 
the word is also used of prose. Assemani says “ odas et ser- 
mones composuit.” 

48. Who was Barlaha, “the son of God?” A writer of the 
name copied Ephraim’s works in a.p. 551, and is spoken of by 
Assemani as an “ egregius scriptor.” B. O.i., 83. 

49. The Syriac text has the word neomenia. 

51. This adaptation of a Jewish synagogue for Christian 
worship at the emperor’s bidding, was probably an act of spolia- 
tion perpetrated upon the Jews. 

53. The Eutychian heresy began later than a.p. 421, and 
probably later than 431 by a few years at least. Eutyches 
affirmed that there was but one nature in Christ, and there are 
many Monophysites to this day. 

54. Possibly Jacob the “ mutilated,”’ had misunderstood and 
misapplied Matthew xix. 12. Jacob was, however, doubtless a 
real martyr; as he was certainly a famous one. 

55. Assemani understands this to allude to the heresy of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and thinks the writer favoured him 
and Pelagius, from the form in which he puts the record. The 
orthodox held that “sin was implanted in nature ;” it was the 
heterodox who maintained that it was not. The scribe then 
makes the orthodox the heretics. 

57. A shower of dust at Edessa must have been a rare event. 

58. For 742 the MS. had 744, which Assemani corrected. 

60. The weight of the table offered by Senator is put down 
at 720 litra, the same as the Latin libra, a pound of about twelve 
ounces avoirdupois. This would make about 540 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois. 

61. In the Syriac we read that Anatol the Stratelates made 
a nauso of silver. The name Anatol is, of course, a shortened 
form of Anatolius,—proper names are frequently abbreviated in 
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this chronicle, but we have not always indicated the fact. The 
Nauso seems to be a mere variation of Naos, a temple or shrine. 
Christianity was now looking up the trappings of exploded 
idolatry. The reader will be reminded of the silver shrines of 
Artemis in Acts xix. 24, where the Greek has this very word, 
and so has the Syriac Peshito. The other word Stratelates,—= 
otpatndarns, a commander of soldiers, is as old as Sophocles 
and Euripides. 

63. The second synod of Ephesus, says Assemani, was held, 
not in 756, but in 760, or a.p. 449. Although Ibas of Edessa 
was anathematised on that occasion, the fact is recorded without 
aremark. The bishop, we are told in the following article, left 
Edessa on January Ist, 759; if, however, the synod was held 
in 760, the bishop could not have been removed till the next 
year. Nonnus, called Nono in the Syriac text, “made a 
hierateion in the church.” A “ hierateion”’ is a “locus sacer ac 
venerandus, tabulato inclusus, clericis tantum, viris secularibus 
raro, mulieribus nunquam penetrabilis.” 

65. This reference to a “ bishop in Rome” (as the Syriac has 
it), is the first and only indication given by the chronicle that 
there were bishops there at all. From first to last there is no 
sign of dependence upon Rome, or of any connection with it. 

67. Mar Isaac is called an Archimandrite by Assemani, but 
the Syriac is “head of a convent,” or monastery,—the Greek 
word is not used. 

68. Ibas was restored and Nonnus removed; but when 
Ibas died Nonnus resumed episcopal functions. Nonnus was 
no doubt a zealous churchman, for he not only made a sacristy 
in the church, he built the Church of John the Baptist, ete. As 
Assemani renders it, he also built a “ nosocomium pauperum 
invalidorum extra portam Beth-Semes.” The Syriac is here 
peculiar, and might be rendered “the field of the house of poor 
invalids.” Michaelis says “videtur significare hortos, subdio 
sed porticibus cinctos, in quibus obambulari egroti poterant.” 
Within this inclosure Nonnus built a church. His philanthropy 
and religious zeal further appear in his erection of convents, 
towers and bridges, and in the improvement of the highways. 
These things certainly indicate wealth, influence and public 
spirit. 

: 69. The death of this famous enthusiast, whom Assemani 
calls “ Sanctissimum Stylitam,” is said to have happened in the 
year 770, or a.p. 459. So the Chronicle quoted in Syriac 
Miscellanies (p. 83), “ In 730 Mar Simeon ascended the pillar, 
and in 770 he died on the 2nd of Elul.” 

74. All artificers were required to pay a tax of one Aureus 
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every fourth year. The taxes levied are enumerated in the 
extracts given by Assemani (B. O., i., 268), and are very 
curious, including horses, oxen, mules, asses, dogs, beggars, and 
dunghills. 

76. The Syncelli were. the personal attendants and assist- 
ants of the bishop. Assemani overlooks in his translation the 
clause about the sign which appeared in the sky, and which was 
probably a comet. 

79. The great fire in the north was no doubt the aurora 
borealis, From this record we should infer that it is seldom 
seen in those parts. _ 

82. The sabbath of the resurrection is, of course, the day 
before Easter Sunday. In the tables of lessons appended by 
Widmanstadt to his Syriac Testament, the day after Good Fri- 
day is called the “ sabbath of the annunciation.” 

83. The receptacle in question was probably the shrine of 
St. Euphemia. According to Theophanes, the book was laid up 
in the altar, and was actually conveyed to the emperor. The 
miracle was of course an after-thought. 

87. To this item Assemani appends the words “ exilio mulc- 
tavit,” probably because he supposed this implied by the previous 
verb. 

89. This Paul was Bishop of Edessa twice. The Syrians 
call him an “interpreter of books,” either because he translated 
out of Greek into Syriac, or because he wrote expositions of 
Scripture. Respecting him Assemani gives an interesting ex- 
tract from John of Asia (or of Ephesus) preserved by Dionysius 
in his Chronicle. The baptistery alluded to in the text is probably 
the one mentioned above, number 29. 

90. For “‘ December” Assemani has “October ” by mistake. 
Who were the oriental monks so summarily ejected? They 
were monophysites, but how came they to be styled “ orientals ” 
at Edessa? 

92. The remains of Asclepius were exhumed and transferred 
to Edessa to be buried in the Church of St. Barlaha, upon or 
beside those of Nonnus. 

97. Ephraim of Amida is called ‘‘ Comes Orientis,” a dignity 
which he appears not to have retained, although Assemani passes 
over the verbs which we translate “‘ had been.” 

101. The Huns who thus come upon the scene, it is needless 
to say, were Asiatic Tartars. 

102. Rufinus is called “ patricius” or the patrician, a name 
borne by the presidents or prefects of Edessa. (See Nos. 89, 93.) 

104. The word “indiction” occurs in the text. This mode 
of reckoning is often given in old Syriac writers. Procopius 
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says that a comet appeared in the thirteenth of Justinian, and 
hence Assemani infers that for 850 we should read 851 in the 
text. 

105. Shura or Sura is mentioned by Procopius, De Atdific. 
Justin, ii. 9. See Martiniere sub voc. Surum. D’Anville places 
it on the Euphrates, and with others calls it Sura. Procopius 
terms it Yupwy wokwvocwa—the town of Suron. The Syriac word 
means usually “a wall.” Instead of two hundred pounds of 
gold, or, as the Syriac text has it, “two centenaria of gold,” 
Assemani writes “ duobus auri pondo,”’ but surely “ pondo” 
does not equal “centenaria ;” probably we should read “ducentis 
auri pondo.” 

106. This Chronicle is followed in Assemani by a list of the 
kings of Edessa, and a list of its bishops from a.p. 313 to 769. 
We may note that the Chronicle mentions no Bishop of Edessa 
before Conon, “who laid the foundation of the Church of Edessa” 
in a.p. 313. But we must not misinterpret this indication. There 
had long been Christians in Edessa, as authentic records prove. 
Not only so, this very Chronicle, in recording the overthrow of 
the city by water in 513 (a.p. 202), mentions the destruction of 
the “temple of the church of the Christians.” This remarkable 
phrase shews not only that the disciples had a house of worship 
then, but that it was called a temple. More than this, the 
Christian community seems to monopolize the word Church, 
which was not yet applied to the building in which they as- 
sembled. Assemani observes that the words under notice shew 
that the Archivists were still heathen, although the king was a 
Christian, as Eusebius notes from Africanus (in Chron). Conon, 
above-named, refounded the church at Edessa, and hoped to 
rebuild it, but this work was accomplished by his successor. It 
can hardly be supposed that the reference is to the restoration of 
the “temple” destroyed in a.p. 202; it is rather to what is 
called “the old church” in number 60; restored by Justinian 
with immense splendour.— (Vid. Bayer, p. 250). ‘4 

. H.C. 
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CORNELIUS THE CENTURION. 


Ir the scriptural record says nothing of the previous history of 
Cornelius, yet enough is indirectly brought before us to make it 
sufficiently plain that he was by birth and education a Roman 
citizen and Gentile idolater. And while the name suggests the 
idea that he was of the Cornelian family, the narrative is itself 
not unfavourable to this supposition, since he is there described 
as ‘fa centurion of the band called the Italian band,’ and as 
residing in the city of Czesarea, the seat of the Roman govern- 
ment in Judea. 

The tenor of thé record leaves us also in little doubt that he 
had continued to worship his country’s idols up to the time of 
his arrival in Palestine; that, in that eastern region, his atten- 
tion was turned to the Jewish religion, whose professed origin 
was centuries more ancient than even the Roman name; and 
that his inquiries (in spite of all plausible human reasonings and 
@ priori speculations) resulted in the sincere conviction that the 
Jehovah of the despised and subject Jews was indeed the living 
and true God, the creator of heaven and earth. 

At all events, before the period at which the sacred writer 
takes up the centurion’s history, Cornelius had already, through 
the grace of God, become one of those of whom the Apostle 
testifies, “ He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
The Book of Nature can never produce in us this conviction. It 
can raise in us conjecture, wishes, and even faint and uncertain 
hopes. It is only the Book of Revelation which, as a truly 
divine instrument fitted for that very purpose, can make us firm 
believers. When Peter was at Joppa, Cornelius had already 
made no slight progress in the right way. Already having for- 
saken the creed of his fathers (how difficult a step this is we may 
learn, when we look at the hesitation and shrinking of doubting 
Jews and Papists in our own day), Cornelius was become a con- 
scientious believer in, and a devout and habitual worshipper of, 
the revealed God of Israel. Consistently with this faith and 
worship, the centurion of the Italian band was a liberal giver of 
alms (Acts x. 2) to those poor Jews who stood in need of his 
assistance. And, doubtless, if his aid had been required in a 
similar case, he would, to the utmost of his ability, have cheer- 
fully followed the example of another centurion, of whom 
certain Jewish elders said to the Lord, “He loveth our nation, 
and hath built us a synagogue” (Luke vii. 5). How beautiful 
is the testimony of the inspired penman to this sincere and 
seeking Gentile (a testimony which may be accepted as bearing 
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the stamp of divine authority), that “he was a devout man, and 
one that feared God with all his house.” The candid reader of 
the whole of this simple scriptural narrative will believe that it 
was not a vague deistical notion of an unknown God which had 
won the homage of Cornelius; but that it was no other than 
the revealed God of Abraham and of Israel who was feared and 
worshipped by him and his house. Such testimony may be con- 
sidered as raising the godly Roman soldier, so far as sincerity of 
spirit in seeking after divine truth is concerned, fully to the 
level of such upright and inquiring Jews as Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathza. 

We pause here a moment to contemplate the divinely de- 
lineated portrait of an earnest Gentile inquirer, residing in the 
immediate vicinity of the ordinances of Moses and the worship 
of the Jewish synagogue. ‘ He was a devout man, and one that 
feared God with all his house, which gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God always.” The last clause may fairly 
seem to include, in the present instance, not only the idea of 
earnest, daily, habitual prayer, and, when his secular duties per- 
mitted him, at the sixth and ninth hour, the special hours of 
Jewish prayer, but also the renunciation of all his former 
idolatrous objects of worship. He prayed to the revealed Je- 
hovah of Israel always, and to Him only. 

The reader’s attention is now called to the more eventful 
portion of this Gentile’s history, in which we, who are also 
Gentiles, may well feel a deep interest. Let us carefully notice 
how Cornelius, just before the appearance of the angel, is seek- 
ing the Most High not only by prayer, but also by the addition of 
fasting to his supplications. As we read, we can accept it as by 
no means improbable, that the devout and God-fearing Gentile 
was, on that memorable day, praying and fasting before the God 
of Israel with earnest reference to some special* object of thought- 
ful inquiry then engaging all the time and attention that he 
was able to devote to an absorbing theme, in which, as plainly 
appears from his conduct, light and aid were to be looked for 
rather from God than from men. 

If we are disposed to regard this supposition with favour, we 
may proceed to ascertain how it was that, on this particular 
occasion, a merciful and gracious God answered the centurion’s 
fasting and prayers: for we shall thus learn, with much proba- 
bility, what the special blessing was, which he was apparently so 





a Cornelius, in his confidential intercourse with the devout members of his 
household, could not fail to hear much of the history of Christ and his disciples. 
In Acts viii. 40 we read that Philip “‘ passing from Azotus preached in all the 
cities till he came to Cesarea.” 
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desirous to obtain. Now the God of Israel, whom he was thus 
sincerely seeking according to the light vouchsafed to him 
through the Jewish Scriptures, was pleased to answer the earnest 
petitions of his Gentile servant in the following manner. He 
sent an angel to enjoin the suppliant immediately to summon 
Peter from Joppa, who would remove his perplexities: for he 
would tell him, on divine and unerring authority, what course to 
take, and “speak to him words whereby he and his house might 
be saved.” 

Now we are well aware that it was Peter’s one great mission 
to preach the good tidings of eternal salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Hence, thus to summon Peter from Joppa to Ceesarea, 
at the express command of Him whom Cornelius had been seek- 
ing by prayer and fasting, was nothing less than to send for an 
apostle of Christ, at the divine command and with the divine 
approbation (that apostle being thus explicitly recognized by the 
Most High as a heaven-inspired teacher), in order to be fully 
instructed by him in the way of eternal life through Jesus of 
Nazareth, as the only and all-sufficient Saviour of fallen and 
lost man. It is not easy then to avoid the inference, that the 
subject of anxious thought and inquiry to Cornelius (already as 
devout and sincere an Israelite as Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimatheea, so far, at least, as his religious creed and personal 
piety were concerned, and, doubtless, sharing with them in the 
belief of a promised Messiah), was neither more nor less than 
the all-important question which had for some time agitated 
Judea, and by which his own mind was exercised,—“ Is Jesus of 
Nazareth the Messiah promised to, and expected by, the de- 
scendants of Abraham ?” 

If we carefully reflect. upon the particulars of this brief but 
striking narrative, there would seem to be little, if any, difficulty 
in receiving the view which has just been advanced. As the 
attention of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathza had been 
arrested by the miracles and teaching of Jesus, and as they had 
thus been compelled, as honest inquirers, on the strength of 
such evidence, to believe that he could not but be a teacher sent 
from God, so would such a conscientious proselyte to the Jewish 
faith as Cornelius (that faith embracing the promise of the King 
Messiah) be deeply moved by what he must. have frequently 
heard from trustworthy sources of the wonderful works, and 
hitherto unheard-of doctrines, of the apostles of the crucified 
Jesus. For in Jerusalem and throughout Judza they had fear- 
lessly proclaimed, as heralds sent by God, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, having been rejected, crucified and buried, had risen from 
the dead on the third day, according to his own prophetic assur- 
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ance while yet living among them, had appeared to them several 
times during forty days, and had, finally, ascended in their pre- 
sence into heaven. The single-hearted Gentile inquirer would 
also be told that, in confirmation of their strange doctrine of a 
crucified Messiah—of a Saviour of the world who had been 
nailed to a cross at Jerusalem, the infamous Roman gibbet— 
they had wrought numerous and extraordinary miracles openly, 
and in sight of all the people, which the chief priests and rulers 
could not deny, in the name, and as the disciples, of this re- 
jected, crucified, and risen Jesus. 

We do not here presume to offer from our own imagination 
a detailed account of the several steps through which the mind 
of Cornelius passed in his path from Roman idolatry to the 
acknowledgment and daily worship of the living and true God, 
as revealed to men in the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet we cannot 
refrain from touching upon one salient point in connection with 
this subject, of which the probability is so great that it would be 
most unfair to regard it as imaginative conjecture. For how 
can we suppose such an earnest inquirer to have continued 
wholly ignorant of some of the most important and prominent 
portions of the prophetic Scriptures, accessible as they had long 
been in the Septuagint Version to the Gentile nations? Norcan 


we reasonably refuse to believe that this pious centurion, with a» 


far greater knowledge of the history of Jesus than the Ethiopian 
eunuch possessed when accosted by Philip, must in the course 
of his study of the Old Testament have discovered and dwelt 
with deep interest upon the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. Nay, 
what can well be more reasonably and scripturally probable, in 
connection with this subject, than that, in the course of his 
endeavours to ascertain how the apostles of Jesus reconciled 
their marvellous teaching with the Scriptures, so long received 
and honoured as of divine origin by the Hebrew nation, Cornelius 
should learn that they confidently appealed, in support of their 
Master’s claims, to this very portion of Isaiah’s prophecies,’ 
which may thus have had a very important influence on the 
mind and conscience of Cornelius, and on the fasting and prayers 
in which the angel of God found him engaged. For we must 








’ Can the devout believer in the Holy Scriptures carefully meditate on such 
passages as Luke xxiv. 26, 27, and 44, 47, and doubt that Jesus, on those occa- 
sions, appealed, among other prophetic Scriptures, to the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, as to predictions relating to Himself? With what a wondrous panoply 
from the Old Testament must the disciples have been furnished % their Master, 
at those memorable interviews, for future evangelical warfare. This view will 
certainly not be weakened if we refer to Matt. viii. 17; Acts vii. 35; and to 1 
Peter ii. 24. Probably much of what we have in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been previously delivered by Jesus himself after his resurrection. 
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carefully bear in mind that Cornelius, as a sincere believer in the 
Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament, would shrink from 
accepting the religion of Jesus as of heavenly origin and divine 
authority, unless it could be shewn to be in harmony with the 
law and the prophets. 

It does not appear a difficult task to realize to ourselves how 
the devout centurion, already a proselyte to the Jewish faith, 
would first listen to a strange and marvellous tale, and how 
awakened interest would lead him to seek further information. 
Having acquired an ample store of important facts, as he sought 
patiently and conscientiously to sift and weigh the evidence thus 
brought before him, do we not spontaneously think of him as 
reasoning with himself somewhat after the following manner ?— 
“Well authenticated and superhuman miracles of a benevolent 
and merciful character, wise and holy teaching, blamelessness of 
life, a frank and open appeal to Moses and the prophets, and 
patient endurance of cruel persecution on the part, both of the 
Master who was crucified, and of his followers who seem to 
glory in that Master’s cross, may well challenge serious attention 
and inquiry at least from me. The Jewish religion, for which I 
have renounced the idolatry of my fathers, is intimately and 
essentially connected with direct miraculous interposition from 
the God of Israel. What is it, then, that these devoted followers 
of the crucified Jesus say in support of the marvellous doctrine, 
which heaven itself seems to confirm by miracles wrought, 
not in secret corners, where only partisans and credulous dupes 
are present, but in the light of day, and in the presence of 
malignant and watchful enemies? And, above all, how is such 
teaching consistent, not merely with one or two solitary passages 
selected here and there, but with the general tenor of the 
inspired writings of Moses and the prophets, as contained in 
that Book, which these Galilean teachers still profess to rever- 
ence, and appeal to, as comprising the revealed word and will 
of the Most High? For they declare with one voice, that 
Jesus came not to overthrow, but to confirm and fulfil, the law 
and the prophets.” 

We who have access to the Old Testament (and who, with 
Cornelius, regard it as containing that portion of the revelation 
of the divine will, which was given before the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ), and to the four Gospels, and to the Acts of the 
Apostles, find it not a difficult task to understand how the replies 
which this God-fearing and inquiring soldier would receive from 
time to time, would be such as very soon to constrain him to say 
with Agrippa, though with far more sincerity and earnestness :— 
“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
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It is surely, then, very far from being any mere figment of 
the imagination to suppose that when the angel presented him- 
self to Cornelius, the latter was already strongly inclined, in 
judgment and conscience, to regard Jesus of Nazareth as the 
promised Messiah, and that he was on that very occasion 
earnestly praying to God for fuller light and guidance in 
reference to this great question, in which the present and eternal 
welfare of Jew and Gentile was alike concerned. 

We are disposed to think that this view can almost be proved 
from the subsequent context. For it must be borne in mind 
that Peter, not only during the afternoon and evening which the 
three messengers from Cornelius spent with him under Simon’s 
roof at Joppa, but also on the following day, while journeying 
with them on their return to Czsarea, had the most favourable 
opportunities of learning how far Cornelius and his household 
had become acquainted with the history of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and what these Gentiles thought of the claims of the crucified 
and risen One to be the promised Messiah. Accordingly, we 
may rather believe than conjecture, that Peter, in consequence 
of what he had learned from the three messengers, felt himself 
entitled to address the Gentile congregation which Cornelius 
had assembled to hear him, in language which assumed that they 
had already acquired and reflected upon much preparatory infor- 
mation on the great subject which he was about to set before 
them. “The word which God sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching peace through Jesus Christ (He is Lord of all), that 
word I say, ye KNow, which was published throughout all Judea, 
and began from Galilee after the baptism which John preached ; 
how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power, who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him.” Such 
language may surely be accepted as no light presumptive evi- 
dence that Peter regarded Cornelius and his Gentile® congrega- 


¢ Before Cornelius sent “ his two household servants and a devout soldier” 
to Joppa, he declared to them all that had passed between the angel and him- 
self; they were thus aware that Peter was a servant of God fully instructed in 
the divine will and truth. Accordingly, these three messengers may very 
probably have become convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth before 
they left Joppa to return home, through their conversation with Peter. The 
friends of Cornelius also, who were assembled by him to meet the apostle, were 
doubtless acquainted with the nage of the vision, and with the testimony 
borne by the angel to Peter. The depth of the impression made upon the mind 
of the Roman centurion by his conviction of the reality of the vision which he 
saw evidently (Acts x. 3), appears from the manner in which he received Peter. 
“ And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet and 
worshipped him.” P 
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tion, not only as well acquainted with the leading facts in the 
life of Jesus, but as already inclined to receive Him whom the 
Jews slew and hanged upon a tree, as the risen One who is 
ordained of God to be the judge of the quick and the dead. 

Thus we think few candid students of this scriptural narrative 
of the conversion of the first Gentile who was admitted by 
baptism into the Church of Christ, will refuse to look upon it as 
highly probable that before the arrival of Peter at Czsarea, 
and even before the appearance of the angel in the vision, 
the inquiring and God-fearing centurion had not only turned 
with his whole heart from Jupiter and Apollo to the faith 
and worship of the God of Abraham, as the revealed Creator 
of heaven and earth and God of Israel, but had also even 
advanced, in his path of inquiry, into the earnest and prayerful 
consideration of the claims of the religion of Jesus to be 
accepted as divine and heavenly truth—at least as far as 
Nicodemus had done, when he came by night to the Lord and 
said: ‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God, 
for no man can do these miracles which thou doest, except God 
be with him.” 

The visit of the angel, together with the gracious influence 
that accompanied it, lifted Cornelius above that fear of man’s 
opinion which held Nicodemus in bondage. The centurion 
assembled his friends, not secretly by night, but in the open 
day, to welcome and listen to the Galilean fisherman. Having 
“received the Holy Ghost,” while attentively hearkening to 
Peter’s discourse, he became yet more courageous in the cause 
of truth, and, with his Gentile fellow converts, having been 
baptized, “ prayed Peter to tarry certain days.” And so far was 
Cornelius from enjoining secresy upon his Christian teacher, that 
the tidings of his conversion were soon carried to Jerusalem ; 
and shortly after, on arriving in that city, Peter, in a public 
assembly of the brethren, gave a full account of what had passed 
at Ceesarea. 

We rejoice to see that Cornelius, the centurion of the Italian 
band, residing in Ceesarea, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Roman governor of the province and his court, was not 
ashamed to be known as a baptized disciple of the crucified and 
risen Jesus. And if we reverence the warning voice—by their 
fruits ye shall “know them ”—we shall deem this frank avowal 
of his faith as no light proof of the godly centurion’s heartfelt 
sincerity. Does not his conduct remind us of the Apostle’s 
declaration : “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
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What a seemingly impossible task, for a Roman centurion in 
the city of Czsarea to believe, and to avow and act upon his 
belief, that Jesus of Nazareth, who had been scourged and 
crucified some twelve years previously, at the command of 
Pontius Pilate, who had himself resided at Caesarea (the cross 
being a more ignominious term than our gibbet), had risen from 
the dead on the third day as the author of eternal salvation to 
all who believe in Him. His renunciation of idolatry for the 
religion of Abraham and Moses had perhaps exposed him to 
Roman pity and contempt; this second change would bring 
down upon him the malignant scorn of the very Jews who had 
hitherto esteemed and honoured him. 

In these days of infidel assaults upon Christian truth, it will 
be wise to study well the brief history of this single-hearted 
centurion. With regard to his worldly interests, so far as we 
can see, he had everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
becoming a Christian. Shallow scoffers have nothing to spare 
for the Gospels and the Acts but doubts, cavils, and sneers, at a 
distance of eighteen centuries from the events which they call in 
question. Yet here we see how differently these things were 
regarded by a Roman gentleman and soldier, not more than 
twelve years after the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. Let us 
pause, as we read, and seriously reflect how invincibly clear and 
powerful must the evidence for the resurrection and ascension of 
the scourged and crucified Jesus have appeared to Cornelius, to 
make him take a step which involved such important conse- 
quences. Let us be permitted to wish that the clerical authors 
of that disreputable volume of Essays and Reviews, of which the 
dishonesty has met with far more general condemnation than its 
barefaced scepticism, would study with patience, humility, and 
prayer, in the New Testament, the simple narrative which we 
have been discussing, that weary and ashamed of vain specula- 
tions, they may return to the scriptural faith of Cornelius; the 
faith which strengthened our martyred reformers to testify unto 
death for the religion of Jesus Christ, and which we may safely 
assert to be the faith that is declared and upheld in the Liturgy 
and Articles of our Book of Common Prayer, and in the 
Homilies of our Church. 

One point in the narrative must not be passed over un- 
noticed. At what particular moment, while Peter was preach- 
ing, did Cornelius and his Gentile friends—the first Gentile 
congregation mentioned in the New Testament—receive the 
Holy Ghost? It was when the apostle, in addressing them, 
said,—‘ To Jesus give all the prophets witness, that through 
his name WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH IN HIM SHALL RECEIVE REMIS- 
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SION oF sins. While Peter yet spake THESE worps, the Holy 
Ghost fell upon all them which heard the word.” 

This is consistent with the declaration which Peter had fear- 
lessly made a few years before at Jerusalem, in the presence of 
Annas the high priest, Caiaphas, and others. ‘“ Neither is there 
salvation in any other (than in Jesus Christ of Nazareth): for 
there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” And this too is quite consistent 
with what he, many years after, wrote to the strangers scattered 
“throughout Pontus, Galatia,’ and other parts of Asia, when 
he urged them to follow after holiness, and admonished and 
encouraged them thereto by assuring them “ ye were redeemed 
with the precious BLoop or Curis, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” Salvation in the name, and redemption 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, are truths in perfect harmony 
with each other. 

Is it not, then, an awful error, even if they who have fallen 
into it be as sincere as was Saul of Tarsus, who, acting 
“ignorantly and in unbelief, verily thought with himself that 
he ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” though he afterwards acknowledged himself to have 
been a blasphemer in so doing—to put, as it were, their feet, 
with a scarcely disguised contemptuous pity for those whom they 
regard as the dupes or victims of a (supposed) wide-spread 
popular delusion, upon the solemn testimony of Him who said, 
“This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” 

We may talk of the sincerity of those who, after having 
taken upon themselves the solemn responsibility’ of clerical 
subscription to our Articles, publicly plead the cause of German 
rationalism and infidelity. We are to remember, in these 
perilous times, that there is such a thing as a fearful judicial 
sincerity in the reception and propagation of infidel errors—and 
this judicial sincerity is the righteous retribution due to the 
loving, and sometimes doting, preference of the darkness of a 
proud human philosophy over the light and simplicity of scrip- 
tural truth. Such men may be given over, at least for a time, 
as a punishment for such love and preference; a righteous God 
sending upon them “strong delusion, that they should believe 
the lie” of which they are the restless champions and advocates. 
And even if they should themselves be afterwards enlightened 
to retrace their steps, their public and printed arguings and 





4 We are not here offering any remarks upon lay opponents of the Scriptures. 
They may be both sincere and honest in their opinions, and in their maintenance 
of them. 
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pleadings for an infidel and Christ-dishonouring philosophy, 
may have already spread, like a contagious poison, through the 
length and breadth of the land, leading many, who may never 
retrace their steps, to begin by scorning the religion of Jesus, 
and to end in renouncing the trath of a personal God for the 
darkness and impiety of Pantheism and Atheism. 

But the narrative of the conversion of Cornelius furnishes us 
with an antidote to tractarian as well as to neologian errors. 
The reader will smile, if indeed the subject be not too serious 
for such treatment, when he sees how directly opposed is this 
scriptural history to a statement advanced erroneously, though 
doubtless sincerely, by Dr. Pusey in a sermon preached at Oxford 
in the Lent season of 1857, and afterwards published under the 
title of “Repentance from love of God life-long.” We here 
present the learned Professor’s mythical statement :—‘ Morning 
after morning, cock-crowing after cock-crowing, St. Peter wept 
his fall. Some lentile broth of the daily value of a farthing 
was for his whole life long the penitential food of him by whose 
hands God wrought special miracles, by whose shadow passing 
by he healed the sick, through whom he first admitted both 
Jews and Gentiles into the Church, to whom first in dignity 
among the other apostles he gave the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Plain New Testament facts will easily furnish a satisfactory 
reply to this childish legend, so deliberately and earnestly re- 
commended to the acceptance of a Protestant congregation by 
a Protestant professor of Hebrew in one of our national uni- 
versities. 

What do we read in the history of St. Luke? This evan- 
gelist tells us that after the apostle’s thrice repeated denial of his 
Master, “the Lord turned and looked upon Peter. And Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. And Peter 
went out and wept bitterly” (Luke xxii. 61). Such weeping 
may remind us of the Psalmist’s words, ‘ The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise” (Psalm li. 17). Such tears are not followed 
by abject superstitious bondage to lentile pottage, but rather by 
“ peace and joy in believing.” 

Let us turn to the history of the conversion of Cornelius. 
We find in the last verse of the tenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, that this Roman centurion, after he had been baptized, 
“prayed Peter to tarry (with him at Czesarea) certain days.” 
We have no reason to doubt Peter’s compliance with this 
request, as the new converts would require further instruction 
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from the apostle in the truth and doctrine of the Gospel. 
Nothing, indeed, is here said of his having been a guest at the 
table of the converted Gentile. This omission is, however, 
supplied elsewhere. For we read that shortly afterwards, the 
Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem brought the following charge 
against Peter,—“ Thou wentest in unto men uncircumcised, and 
didst eat’ with them” (Acts xi. 3). 

It would appear from the whole scriptural narrative, from 
the vision compared with all the recorded events that followed 
after it, that God was pleased to select Peter to be his honoured 
instrument for breaking down the barrier of social as well as 
religious prejudice, which separated the Jews from the Gentiles. 
It seems to have been the divine purpose that Peter should 
preach successfully to the Gentiles; should witness, to his 
astonishment, extraordinary honour put upon the simple preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, in the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
these converted Gentiles without the intervention of circumcision 
or baptism; and that he should eat with baptized but uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles. How unfit would he have been for such a 
work if he had been in abject superstitious bondage to the 
ascetic penance of a daily farthing’s worth of lentile pottage. 


. 





¢ St. Paul, also, in writing to the Galatians,says,—‘t When Peter was come 
to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed; for before 
that certain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles” (Gal. ii. 11, 12). 
St. Paul’s faithful reproof of Peter’s unworthy and unchristian vacillation (at 
such moments Simon seemed to forget that his Master had surnamed him 
Cephas) does not altogether harmonize with the Romish notion (apparently held 
by Dr. Pusey), of ‘ Peter’s being first in dignity among the other apostles,” 
and the special and exclusive possessor of the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
In Acts x. 9, 10, we read, ‘“‘ Peter went up upon the housetop to pray about the 
sixth hour: and he became very hungry, and would have eaten; but while they 
made ready he fell into a trance.” A farthing’s worth of lentile pottage would 
have been a sorry meal for a very hungry man, who thought the appeasing of 
hunger might follow immediately after earnest prayer. 
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THE TRUMPET OF THE SOUL SOUNDING TO JUDGMENT. 
A Sermon by Henry Smith." 


The Text. Ecctesiastes, chap. xi., verse 9. 


* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let : heart be merry in thy young 
days, follow the ways of thine own heart, and the lusts of thine eyes. But 
remember for all these things thou must come to judgmént.” 


WueEn I should have preached under the Cross, I mused what 
text to take in hand, to please all, and to keep myself out of 
danger: and musing, I could not find any text in the Scripture, 
that did not reprove sin, unless it were in the Apocrypha, which 
is not of the Scripture: this text bids them that be voluptuous, 
be voluptuous still: let them that be vain-glorious, be vain- 
glorious still: let them that be covetous, be covetous still: let 
them that be drunkards, be drunkards still: let them that be 
swearers, be swearers still: let them that be wantons, be wantons 
still: let them that be careless prelates, be careless still: let 
them that be usurers, be usurers still: but saith Solomon, 
“Remember thy end, that thou shalt be called to judgment at 





« The following notice of this celebrated preacher appeared in Notes and 
Queries for Aug. 7, 1852, pp. 129-120 :— 

‘“‘ Henry Smith was one of the most popular preachers of his age. He was 
born at Withcock, in Leicestershire, and after pursuing his studies at Oxford, 
became lecturer at the church of St. Clement Danes, Strand. Wood (Athene 
Oxon., vol. i., p. 603., Bliss) says, that he was ‘in great renown among men in 
1593,’ in which year he thinks he died. Smith’s Sermons, together with other 
his learned Treatises, were published in 1675, in 4to, to which Fuller prefixed a 
Life of the Author. That Wood has dated the death of Henry Smith somewhat 
after its occurrence, is proved by the following Encomium Henrici Smithi, by 
Thomas Nash, which is not only curious on account of the source whence it is 
derived, but as referring to metrical compositions nowhere to be found. Speak- 
ing of the superiority of those preachers whose minds are imbued with poetical 
feeling, ‘ over those dull-headed divines who deem it no more cunning to write 
an exquisite poem, than to preach pure Calvin, or distil the juice of a com- 
mentary into a quarto sermon,’ Nash exclaims, ‘Silver-tongued Smith, whose 
well tuned style hath made thy death the general tears of the Muses, quaintly 
couldst thou devise heavenly ditties to Apollo’s lute, and teach stately verse to 
trip it as smoothly as if Ovid and thou had but one soul. Hence along did it 
proceed, that thou wert such a plausible pulpit-man; before thou enterest into 
the wonderful ways of theology, thou refinedst, preparedst, and purifiedst th 
wings with sweet poetry. If a simple man’s censure may be admitted to comk 
in such an open theatre of opinions, I never saw abundant reading better mixed 
with delight, or sentences which no man can challenge of profane affectation, 
sounding more melodious to the ear, or piercing more deep to the heart.’ 
Pieres Peniless : his supplication to the Devil, from whence this extract is taken, 
was entered in the Stationers’ registers for Richard Jones, on the 8th of Aug. 
1592, being licensed by the archbishop. For a list of Smith’s Sermons and 
Treatises, see Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica.” 

The prospectus of a new edition of Smith’s works was issued a few years 
since, but fell to the ground. It runs thus:—‘‘ The Sermons of Master Henry 
Smith, ‘The Silver-tongued Preacher.’ Edited by the Rev. W. G. Barrett. 
This celebrated Puritan Divine was the popular preacher of Queen Elizabeth's 
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the last for all together.” This is the counsel of Solomon the 
wisest then living; what a counsel is this for a wise man, such 
a one as was Solomon ! 

In the beginning of his book he saith, “ All is vanity,” and 
in the end he saith, “ Fear God and keep his commandments :” 
in the twelfth chapter he saith, ‘Remember thy Maker in the 
days of thy youth :” but here he saith, “ Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth.” Here he speaketh like an Epicure, which saith, 
Eat, drink, and be merry; here he counsels, and here he mocks: 
yet after the manner of scorners, although they deserved it in 
shewing their foolishness, as in the first of the Proverbs, “ He 
laughed at the wicked in derision ;” as in the Second Psalm, 
God seeing us follow our own ways. For when he bids us 
pray, we play; and when he bids run, we stand still: and 
when he bids us fast, we feast, and send for vanities to make us 
sport: then he laughs at our destruction. Therefore when 
Solomon giveth a sharp reproof, and maketh you ashamed in 
one word, he scoffingly bids you do it again, like a schoolmaster 
which beateth his scholar for playing the truant, he biddeth him 
play the truant again. O this is the bitterest reproof of all. 
But lest any libertine should misconster Solomon, and say, 
that he bids us be merry and make much of ourselves, therefore 
he shutteth up with a watchword, and setteth a bridle before his 
lips, and reproveth it as he speaketh it, before he goeth any 
further, and saith, “ But remember that for all these things, 
thou must come to judgment.” But if we will understand his 
meaning, he meaneth, when he saith, Rejoice, O young man; 
Repent, O young man, in thy youth; and when he saith, Let 
thy heart cheer thee, Let thy sins grieve thee; for he meaneth 
otherwise than he speaketh: he speaketh like Micai in the Book 
of Kings, the second chapter, “Go up and prosper ;” or like as 
Ezekiel, “Go up and serve other gods ;” or as St. John speaketh 
in the Revelation, ‘“ Let them that be wicked, be wicked still.” 
But if there were no judgment-day, that were a merry world, 





reign. His church, St. Clement’s Danes, in the Strand, was crowded with 
hearers of this extraordinarily eloquent young man. Fuller, in his Worthies 
of England, says of him, that ‘he was commonly called the silver-tongued 
preacher, which was but one metal below Chrysostom himself.’ His sermons 
are 80 even -e / evangelical, yet withal so fresh and powerful, that it is sup- 
posed a republication of them will meet with general favour, especially as the 
collected editions ape than twenty in number) published between 1599 and 
1675, are now rarely to be met with. It is proposed to publish the whole of 
Smith’s sermons, the prayers, together with Fuller's life, and Brooke’s memo- 
randa, in one volume, 8vo, as soon as five hundred subscribers’ names are 
secured. It will be edited with great care, and no additions to, or alterations of, 
the original text attempted.” 
The Sermon here printed is from the edition of 1632. 
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therefore saith Solomon, when thou art in thy pleasures flaunting 
in the fields, and in thy brave ruffs, and amongst thy lovers, 
with thy smiling looks, thy wanton talk, and merry jests, with 
thy pleasant games and lofty looks, ‘‘ Remember, for all these 
things thou shalt come to judgment.” 

Whilst the thief stealeth, the hemp groweth, and the hook 
is covered within the bait: we sit down to eat, and rise up to 
play, and from play to sleep, and a hundred years is counted 
little enough to sin in: but how many sins thou hast set on the 
score, so many kinds of punishment shall be provided for thee : 
how many years of pleasure thou hast taken, so many years of 
pain: how many drams of delight, so many pounds of dolour: 
when iniquity hath played her part, vengeance leaps upon the 
stage ; the comedy is short, but the tragedy is longer; the black 
guard shall attend upon you, you shall eat at the table of sorrow, 
and the crown of death shall be upon your heads, many glister- 
ing faces looking on you, and this is the fear of sinners: when 
the devil hath enticed them to sin, he persuadeth like the old 
prophet in the Book of Kings, who when he had enticed the 
young prophet contrary to the commandment of God, to turn 
home with him and to eat and drink, he cursed him for his 
labour, because he disobeyed the commandment of the Lord, 
and so as a lion devoured him by the way. The foolish virgins 
think that their oil will never be spent: so Dinah straggled 
abroad, whilst she was deflowered: what a thing is this to say, 
Rejoice, and then Repent; what a blank to say, Take thy 
pleasure, and then thou shalt come to judgment. It is as if he 
should say, Steal and be hanged, steal and thou darest, strangle 
sin in the cradle, for all the wisdom in the world will not help 
thee else; but thou shalt be in admiration, like dreamers which 
dream strange things, and know not how they come. He saith, 
“Remember judgment.” If thou remember always, then thou 
shalt have little list to sin: if thou remember this, then thou 
shalt have little list to fall down to the devil, though he would 
give thee all the world, and the glory thereof. Solomon saith, 
The weed groweth from a weed to a cockle, from a cockle to a 
bramble, from a bramble to a briar, from a briar to a thorn. 
Lying breeds perjury, perjury breeds haughtiness of heart, 
haughtiness of heart breeds contempt, contempt breeds obstinacy, 
and brings forth much evil. And this is the whole progress of 
sin, he groweth from a liar to a thief, from a thief to a murderer, 
and never leaveth until he hath searched all the room in hell, 
and yet he is never satisfied ; the more he sinneth, the more he 
searcheth to sin: when he hath deceived, nay he hath not 
deceived thee, as soon as he hath that he desireth, he hath not 
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that he desireth: when he hath left fighting, he goeth to fighting 
again: yet a little and a little more, and so we flit from one sin 
to another. While I preach, you hear iniquity engender within 
you, and will break forth as soon as you are gone. So Christ 
wept, Jerusalem laughed: Adam brake one, and we break ten: 
like children which laugh and cry, so as if we kept a shop of 
vices, now this sin, and then that, from one sin to another. 

“OQ remember thy end,” saith Solomon, “and that thou 
must come to judgment.” 

What shall become of them that have tried them most? 
‘Be condemned most. ‘“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth.” 

But if thou mark Solomon, he harps upon one string, he 
doubles it again and again, to shew us things of his own 
experience, because we are so forgetful thereof in ourselves, like 
the dreamer that forgetteth his dream, and the swearer his 
swearing. So we beg of every unclean spirit, until we have 
bombasted ourselves up to the throat, filling every corner of our 
hearts with all uncleanness, and then we are like the dog that 
cometh out of the sink, and maketh every one as foul as himself: 
therefore saith Solomon, If any one will learn the way to hell, 
let him take his pleasure. 

Methinks I see the dialogue between the flesh and the spirit, 
the worst speaketh first; and the flesh saith, Soul, take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and go brave, lie soft ; what else should you do, 
but take your pleasure? thou knowest what a pleasant fellow I 
have been unto thee, thou knowest what delight thou hast had 
by my means: but the soul cometh in, burthened with that 
which hath been spoken before, and saith, I pray thee remember 
judgment, thou must give account for all these things, for unless 
you repent, you shall surely perish. 

No, saith the flesh, talk not of such grave matters, but tell 
me of fine matters, of soft beds and pleasant things, and talk to 
me of brave pastimes, apes, bears, and puppets, for I tell thee, 
the forbidden fruit is sweetest of all fruits, for I do not like of 
your telling me of judgment: but take thou thy jewels, thy 
instrument, and all the strings of vanity will strike at once, for 
the flesh loves to be brave, and tread upon corks, it cannot tell 
what fashion to be of, and yet to be of the new fashion. 

“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth.” 

O this goes brave, for while wickedness hath cast his rubs, 
and vengeance casts his spurs, and his foot, and thus she reels, 
and now she tumbles, and then she falls: therefore this progress 
is ended. 

Pleasure is but a spur, riches but a thorn, glory but a blast, 
beauty but a flower, sin is but an hypocrite, honey in thy mouth 
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and poison in thy stomach: therefore let us come again and ask 
Solomon in good sooth, whether he meaneth in good earnest, 
when he spake these words: “O (saith Solomon) it is the best 
life in the world to go brave, lie soft, and live merrily, if there 
were no judgment.” But this judgment mars all, it is the damp 
that puts out all the light, and like a box that marreth all the 
ointment: for if this be true, we have spun a fair thread, that 
we must answer for all, that are not able to answer for one: 
why Solomon maketh us fools, and giveth us gauds to play withal: 
what then, shall we not rejoice at all? Yes, there is godly 
mirth, and if we could hit on it, which is called, Be merry and 
wise. Sarsh laughed, ‘and was feproved + Abraham laughed, 
and was no} reprcved. And thus rae for the’ first part. 

“ But remember, for all these things thou shalt come to 
judgment.” ‘ 

This verse is as it were a dialoghe betwixt the flesh and the 
spirit, as two counsellors, the worst is first, and the flesh speaketh 
proudly, but the spirit comes in’ burdened with that which hath 
been spoken. The flesh goeth laughing and singing to hell: 
but the spirit casteth rubs in his way, and puts him in mind of 
judgment, that for all these things now ends rejoice; and here 
comes in but: if this but were not, we might rejoice still: if 
young men must for all the sports of youth, what then shall old 
men do, being as they are now? Surely, if Solomon lived to 
see our old men live now, as here he saith of young men: so 
high as sin rageth, yet vengeance sits above it, as high as high 
Babel. 

Methinks I see a sword hang in the air by a twine thread, 
and all the sons of men labour to burst it in sunder. There is 
a place in hell where the covetous judge sitteth, the greedy 
lawyer, the griping landlord, the careless bishop, the lusty youth, 
the wanton dames, the thief, the robbers of the Commonwealth, 
they are punished in this life, because they ever sinned as long 
as they could, while mercy was offered unto them: therefore, 
because they would not be washed, they shall be drowned. 
Now put together rejoice and remember: thou hast learned to 
be merry, now learn to be wise: now therefore turn over a new 
leaf, and take a new lesson, for now Solomon mocked not as he 
did before, therefore a check to thy ruffs,.a check to thy cuffs, 
a check to thy robes, a check to thy gold, a check to your riches, 
a check to your beauty, a check to your muck, a check to your 
graves: woe from above, woe from below, woe unto all the 
strings of vanity: doest thou not now marvel, that thou hast 
not a feeling of sin? For thou now seest Solomon saith true, 
thine own heart can tell that it is wicked, but it cannot amend: 
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therefore, it is high time to amend. As Nathan cometh to 
David after Beelzebub, so cometh accusing conscience after sin. 
Methinks that every one should have a feeling of sin: though 
this day be like yesterday, and to-morrow like to-day, yet one 
day will come for all, and then woe, woe, woe, and nothing but 
darkness ; and though God came not to Adam until the evening, 
yet He came; although the fire came not upon Sodom until 
evening, yet it came: and so comes the judge, although he be 
not yet come, though he have leaden feet, he hath iron hands, 
the arrow slayeth and is not yet fallen; so is his wrath: the pit 
is digged, the fire kindled, and all things are made ready and 
prepared against tke day; souly the final septence - ‘is to come, 
which will not long:tarry... «, 

You may not think to be ike the thief that “ttealeth, and is 
not seen; nothing can be ‘hid from Him, and the judge followeth 
thee at thy heels; and thérefore whatsoever thou art, look about 
thee, and do nothing but that’ thou wouldest do openly, for 
all things are opened unto Him: ‘Sarah may not think to laugh, 
and not be seen: Gehazi may not think to lie, and not be 
known: they that will not come to the banquet, must stand at 
the door. 

What? do you think that God doth not remember our sins, 
which we do not regard: for while we sin, the score runs on, 
and the judge setteth down all in the table of remembrance, 
and his scroll reacheth up to heaven. 

Item, for lending to usury ; item, for racking of rents; item, 
for deceiving thy brethren; item, for falsehood in wares; item, 
for starching thy ruffs; item, for curling thy hair; item, for 
painting thy face; item, for selling of benefices; item, for 
starving of souls; item, for playing at cards; item, for sleeping 
in the church; item, for profaning the Sabbath-day: with a 
number more hath God to call to account, for every one must 
answer for himself. The fornicator, for taking of filthy pleasure : 
O son, remember thou hast taken thy pleasure, take thy punish- 
ment. The careless prelate, for murdering so many thousand 
souls. The landlord, for getting money from his poor tenants 
by racking of his rents. See the rest, all they shall come like 
a very sheep, when the trumpet shall sound, and the heaven 
and earth shall come to judgment against them, when the 
heavens shall vanish like a scroll, and the earth shall consume 
like fire, and all the creatures standing against them: the rocks 
shall cleave asunder, and the mountains shake, and the founda- 
tion of the earth shall tremble. And they shall say to the 
mountains, Cover us, fall upon us, and hide us from the presence 
of his anger and wrath, whom we have not cared for to offend. 
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But they shall not be covered and hid: but then they shall go 
the black-way, to the snakes and serpents, to be tormented of 
devils for ever. O pain unspeakable: and yet the more I 
express it, the more horrible it is: when you think of torment 
passing all torments, and yet a torment passing all that: yet this 
torment is greater than they, and passing them all. 

Tmagine you see a sinner going to hell, and his sumner gape 
at him, his acquaintance look at him, the angels shout at him, 
and the saints laugh at him, and the devils rail at him, and 
many look him in the face, and they that said, they would live 
and die with him, forsake him, and leave him to pay all the 
score. Then Judas would restore his bribes: Esau would cast 
up his pottage: Achan would cast down his gold: and Gehazi 
would refuse his gifts: Nebuchadnezzar would be humbler: 
Balaam would be faithful, and the prodigal would be tame. 

Methinks I see Achan running about, Where shall I hide 
my gold that I have stolen, that it might not be seen, nor stand 
to appear for a witness against me? 

And Judas running to the high priests, saying, Hold, take 
again your money, I will none of it, I have betrayed the in- 
nocent blood. 

And Esau crying for the blessing when it is too late, having 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Woe, woe, woe that ever we were born. O where is that Dives 
that would believe this, before he felt the fire in hell, or that 
would believe the poorest Lazarus in the world to be better than 
himself, before the dreadful day comes when they cannot help 
it, if they would never so fain, when repentance is too late. 
Herod shall then wish that he were John Baptist; Pharaoh 
would wish that he were Moses; and Saul would wish that he 
had been David; Nebuchadnezzar, that he had been Daniel; 
Haman to have been Mardocheus; Esau would wish to be 
Jacob, and Balaam would wish he might die the death of the 
righteous. Then he would say, I will give more than Ezechias ; 
cry more than Esau; fast more than Moses; pray more than 
Daniel; weep more than Mary Magdalen; suffer more stripes 
than Paul; abide more imprisonments than Michai; abide more 
cruelty than any mortal man would do, that it might be, “ Ite,’ 
“Go” ye cursed, might be, Come ye blessed. Yea, I would give 
all the goods in the world, that I might escape this dreadful day 
of wrath and judgment, and that I might not stand among the 
“Go.” Othat I might live a beggar all my life, and a leper: O 
that I might éndure all plagues and sores from the top of the 
head to the sole of the foot, sustain all sickness and griefs, that 
I might escape this judgment. 
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The guilty conscience cannot abide this day. The silly 
sheep when she is taken will not bleat, but you may carry her 
and do what you will with her, and she will be subject. But 
the swine, if she be once taken, she will roar and cry, and 
thinks she is never taken, but to be slain. So of all things, 
the guilty conscience cannot abide to hear of this day, for they 
know that when they hear of it, they hear of their own con- 
demnation. I think if there were a general collection made 
through the whole world, that there might be no judgment-day, 
then God would be so rich, that the world would go a begging, 
and be as a waste wilderness. Then the covetous judge would 
bring forth his bribes; then the crafty lawyer would fetch out 
his bags; the usurer would give his gain; and the idle servant 
would dig up his talent again, and make a double thereof. But 
all the money in the world will not serve for our sins; but the 
judge must answer for his bribes, he that hath money, must 
answer how he came by it, and just condemnation must come 
upon every of them: then shall the sinner be ever dying, and 
never dead; like the salamander, that is ever in the fire and 
never consumed. 

But if you come there, you may say as the Queen of Sheba 
said of King Solomon, I believed the report that I heard of 
thee in mine own country, but the one half of thy wisdom was 
not told me. If you come there, to see what is done, you may 
say, Now I believe the report that was told me in my own 
country concerning this place, but the one half as now I feel, I 
have not heard of. Now choose you whether you will rejoice, 
or remember; whether you will stand amongst you blessed, or 
amongst you cursed ; whether you will enter while the gate is 
open, or knock in vain when the gate is shut; whether you will 
seek the Lord whilst He may be found, or be found of Him 
when you would not be sought, being run into the bushes with 
Adam to hide yourselves; whether you will take your heaven 
now here, or your hell then there; or through tribulation, to 
enter into the kingdom of God, and thus to take your hell now 
here, or your heaven then there in the life to come, with the 
blessed saints and angels; so that hereafter, you may lead a 
new life, putting on Jesus Christ and His righteousness. 
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EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 
Use of mreoveEla in St. Paul’s Epistles. 


Tuere has been a good deal of controversy of late as to the use 
made by St. Paul of the word wdeoveE/a, and the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the usual English translation “ covetousness.” 
But the dispute has generally lain between the alternatives of 
“ covetousness ” and “ sensuality,” neither of which, in the pro- 
per senses of the words, appears to us suitable or even possible. 
In the first place, as regards the translation ‘‘ covetousness,” on 
turning to the tenth commandment in the LXX., we do not find 
it to be od wreovertnces, but ove éemriOvynoes, and thus it is 
quoted by St. Paul in Rom. vii. 7, and xiii. 9. Indeed weoveEla 
must necessarily mean a good deal more than “ covetousness.” 
The tenth commandment was intended to repress the tendency 
to let the mind dwell on the desirable possessions of another, 
lest the cherished thought should break forth into the overt act. 
This is properly expressed by ovd« éiOupjces, whereas od 
mrcovectnoes would imply, Thou shalt not have or claim more 
than thy due; Thou shalt not take [unfair] advantage of an- 
other ; Thou shalt not overreach another. Thus wdcove&/a would 
naturally mean “grasping, greediness,” or “ rapacity,” “over- 
reachingness,”’ not “ covetousness” in the sense of the tenth 
commandment. 

In the second place, it is an error to consider the seventh 
commandment as primarily directed against the sin of unclean- 
ness or sensuality; a sin, which St. Paul in 1 Cor, vi. 18, de. 
clares to be a sin against a man’s own body. Like the other 
commandments of the second table, it prohibits a sin against the 
neighbour, namely, adultery with his wife. Even our Lord’s 
extension of the seventh commandment in the sermon on the 
mount does not appear to have any reference, except secondarily, 
by implication, to the sin of “sensuality” as such. His words 
are: ‘ Ye have heard that it was said: Thou shalt not commit 


‘adultery. But I say unto you, that every one that looks at a 


woman” (yuvaixa, evidently a married woman, for unmarried 
women do not appear to have enjoyed much liberty in Palestine 
any more than in Greece), ‘with a view to desire her (émi@upeiv), 
hath already committed adultery with her in his heart ;” and the 
primary intent of the words, surely, is to shew that the sin of 
adultery can be committed by a mental as well as by a bodily 
act. Thus if the word wA¢ove§ia be applicable to adultery at all, 
it must be applicable to it exclusively of any idea of “ sen- 
suality.” It may also be observed that the word used by our 
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Lord is évOupeiv, not mdeovexteiv, which is employed by St. 
Paul in 1 Thess. iv. 6 to indicate, not the desire for, but the 
overt act of adultery. With our further and greater knowledge 
it is of course legitimate, and indeed necessary, to deduce from 
our Lord’s words a secondary injunction against sensual thoughts, 
although his immediate hearers would doubtless have understood 
them as explained above. 

Thirdly, if +AeoveE/a be not used as an euphemism for adul- 
tery by St. Paul, we find indeed the seventh commandment 
put into the mouth of another in Rom. ii. 22, and once quoted 
in Rom. xiii. 9 ; the word povye/a occurring in the tewtus receptus 
though not in the best MSS. of Gal. v. 19, so that we may con- 
sider it as not occurring there at all; the word povyandls used as 
an illustration in Rom. vii. 3; and lastly, the word povyol occur- 
ring in | Cor. vi. 9; but, on the whole, the only condemnatory 
allusion to the sin of adultery, by its proper name, is in the last 
cited passage; for in the passages in Romans the command- 
ment is cited by way of illustration rather than of caution or 
prohibition. It is thus a very singular phenomenon, that, unless 
meoveEla be used as an euphemism for adultery, that sin is only 
alluded to once by St. Paul in terms of condemnation, although 
he catalogues sins of uncleanness several times with great par- 
ticularity. 

Fourthly, the connection between “ covetousness” and 
“idolatry,” said to be indicated in Ephes, iv. 5, and Col. iii. 5, 
mreovexTns Os éott eidwrordTpNS, and Tv mreoveElay Hris eotw 
eidwAoXaTpela, has exercised many pens and drawn forth a great 
deal of ingenuity with very little practical result. Indeed 
attempted proofs of the proposition that ‘ covetousness” is 
idolatry have never proceeded beyond ingenious trifling. 

Let us go through the several passages of the New Covenant 
Scriptures in which wAeoveE/a and its relatives wXeovexreiy and 
mAeovéxtns occur, examine them separately, and draw our con- 
clusions at the end of the examination. 

(1). The verb wAcovexreiy occurs five times in the New Tes- 
tament. In 2Cor. ii. 11, we find iva yn wreovertnOdpev bd Tod 
Sarava, “that we may not be overreached by Satan,” where 
our version gives rather the sense of the words than a literal 
translation: ‘lest Satan should get an advantage over us.” In 
2 Cor. vii. 2, we have ovdéva érdeovertncapev, “ we have over- 
reached,” or as our version has it, “defrauded no man.” In 
2 Cor. xii. 17 and 18, we have nearly the same sense, pytiva 
av améotadxa pos tuds, 80 adtod érdeovéxtnoa tas; Tape- 
kadeoa Titov kai cvvarréctetda Tov adedpov"’ wnte éweovexTHoEV 
tuds Tiros; “ As to any of those whom I have sent to you, did 
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I overreach (or take an unfair advantage of) you through him ? 
I exhorted Titus, and sent with him the brother; did Titus in 
any wise overreach you?” Lastly, in 1 Thess. iv. 6, we have a 
very singular passage, in which the sense of )covexreiy is not 
affected by the interpretation put upon xrac0ai 7d oxedos adtod 
in ver. 4, It runs, 7d wi) brepBalvew Kal mreovexteiy ev TO 
mpdypat. tov ddedpov avrod, where each is bidden “not to 
overgo and overreach his brother in the matter;” the matter 
being, not as our version unfortunately mistranslates, any mat- 
ter, but the matter of adultery with a neighbour’s wife. The 
words izrepBaivew and mdeovexteiv are clearly used of the overt 
act of adultery, not of the cherished desire, and in every instance 
above quoted an overt act, and not a desire, is implied. Hence 
the uses of the verb wAcovexreiv in the New Testament give no 
countenance to the translation of the substantive mAcoveEla by 
“covetousness.” In the last instance, drepBalvew Kal meo- 
vexteiv é€v TO Tpdypyatt, is clearly a kind of euphemism for the 
sin of adultery, whence a certain probability is derived that m)eo- 
veEia, the substantive, may possibly be in some cases an euphe- 
mism for yovyela. But no idea of “sensuality” can be forced 
into the verb. 

(2.) The word mXeovéxtns occurs four times in the New Tes- 
tament. In 1 Cor. v. 9—11, we have, “I wrote to you in my 
epistle not to associate with fornicators; not absolutely the 
fornicators of this world, or the overreachers (wAcovéxracs) and 
extortioners or idolaters; since in that case ye ought to go out 
of the world. But the fact is (viv de), I wrote to you not to 
associate with any person called a brother, who is a fornicator 
or overreacher (7Acovéxrns), or idolater, or railer, or drunkard, 
or extortioner; with such a one not even to eat.” Now, if 
meovéxtns were used as an euphemism for “ adulterer,” it would 
naturally, though not necessarily, follow mépvos in that sense, 
and in its own proper sense lead to dpraf. For the adulterer 
would be a species of overreacher according to the use of 
meovexteiv in 1 Thess. iv. 6, and would be included among the 
various kinds of wdeovéxtar. It certainly makes good sense to 
translate of mAcovéxtas, as “ the covetous,” but we have seen that 
“‘covetous”’ is too weak a word, and that the verb wAcovexreiv 
always implies an overt, and not merely a mental act. So that 
the translation that we have given appears infinitely preferable 
to that of the Authorized Version, whether in this passage we 
apply the word to the sin of adultery or not. In 1 Cor. vi. 10; 
mdeovextas are clearly “ overreachers” in the ordinary sense of 
the term, as the word povyol is used in the preceding verse and 
the same sentence. Ephes. v. 5 will be commented on hereafter. 

F2 
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(3.) We come now to the word. 7Acovef/a itself. This we 
first find in Matthew vii. 22, where the plural wecoveEla: is trans- 
lated by the singular “ covetousness” in the Authorized Version. 
This is of course wrong; especially as a considerable catalogue 
of sins is given in the plural; neither is the singular introduced 
till the second word after mAcovef/a. ‘ Covetousnesses” too 
would come in but weakly between «Aozral, thefts, and zrovnp/at, 
‘* rogueries ;”” whereas “ overreachings,” .e., takings of an unfair 
advantage, come in exactly in the proper place. The translation 
should run: “adulteries, fornications, homicides, thefts, over- 
reachings, rogueries,” etc. In Luke xii. 15, we have one of the 
three passages in which the word “ overreaching” is not a suit- 
able translation for 7Aeove&/a. And even there, ‘“ covetousness ” 
is too weak a word. “Take heed and beware of rapacity, for it 
is not by a man’s having more than enough that his life is from 
his property.” But the fact is that we have altered the signifi- 
cation of the word “ covetousness” to suit that of wAcoveEla, and 
use it quite as often in the senses “ rapacity,” ‘“ greediness,” 
“avarice,” as in its own—of a hankering after what is our 
neighbour’s. In Romans i. 29, we have a passage which tells 
but little either way: “ Filled with all injustice [fornication] 
(omitted by the Sinai MS. and Griesbach), roguery, overreach- 
ing, viciousness.” The two latter words are transposed in the 
Sinai MS. It is certainly singular, that, assuming the omission 
of zropvela to be correct, as it most probably is, sins of unclean- 
ness are not once mentioned in this catalogue. But perhaps 
St. Paul considered that he had spoken strongly enough about 
them in the preceding verses 24—27. It is plain that “ over- 
reaching ” and “ covetousness,” as far as the sense goes, might 
have equal claims to stand here; and therefore their respective 
claims must be determined upon other grounds. In 2 Cor. ix. 
5, we find: “I considered it therefore necessary to exhort the 
brethren to go on before to you, and previously prepare this 
previously promised bounty (evAoyia) of yours to be ready, as a 
[matter of free] bounty (on your part), and not as [matter of] 
rapacity (on ours).”” This appears to us to be the only admis- 
sible explanation of this passage, considering the care St. Paul 
took to avoid all suspicion of malversation of his converts’ money 
(compare viii. 19—21). Any such explanation as, that “the 
covetous man gives less than enough, and thus robs the poor,” 
or that “they were not to give out of self-interest, as looking 
for a return,” seem to us mere trifling. No doubt St. Paul 
afterwards takes advantage of the word evAoy/a, “ bounty,” and 
plays upon it in a very beautiful manner; but such a play upon 
a single word ought scarcely to be taken as the key to the mean- 
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ing, in preference to the general tenor of the context, in which 
he defends himself against various charges. In Ephesians iv. 19, 
“ covetousness” is so clearly an improper translation for )eo- 
veEla, that the Authorized Version gives “ greediness ” instead ; 
and few will be found to quarrel with the change. ‘‘ Working 
all uncleanness with greediness,” would imply that each man 
strove to obtain a greater share of uncleanness than his neigh- 
bour, which is quite in accordance with the origin and ordinary 
usage of the word wdeoveE/a. In Ephesians v. 3, we have one 
of the crucial passages: “ But let not fornication and all unclean- 
ness, or mAeoveEia, be even mentioned by name among you, as 
becomes saints, and obscenity and silly-talking, or [loose-] jest- 
ing, which are not befitting, but rather thanksgiving. For ye 
are aware [or “be aware”] that ye understand this, that no 
fornicator, or unclean person, or 7Aeovéxrns, who (the Sinai MS. 
has which, 5, not ds) is an idolater, has inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and God.” Now, how can “ covetousness,” or 
even “ overreaching ” in its ordinary sense, have any place here 
in the midst of matters which have entire reference to decency ? 
How again can the “ covetous ” man, or even the “ overreacher ”’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word, be said to be an idolater? If 
it be said that the covetous person makes an idol of that which 
he covets, it may be replied that such is not the sense of 
** covetous,” when it is used as a translation of wAeovéxrns; and 
if it be said that the “‘ covetous man” makes an idol of money, 
it may again be replied that he does not do so any more than 
the man who makes an idol of ambition or anything else, so that 
there is little or no point in the connection between “ covetous- 
ness” and “idolatry.” But if wAcoveEla and tdeovéxtns be 
euphemisms for “adultery” and “adulterer,” it may fairly be 
said that, as in the prophets the heinousness of idolatry is shewn 
by comparing it to adultery, so in this and other places the 
heinousness of adultery, not in the sense of “ sensuality,” but 
in that of a sin against the neighbour, may very well be illus- 
trated conversely by comparing it to idolatry. And this is borne 
out by the undoubted use of wAeovexteiy ev T@ mpaypate in 1 
Thess. iv. 6. The passage in the Epistle to the Colossians (iii, 
5) admits of very similar remarks ; besides which we may notice, 
that after a series of sins enumerated without the article, wXeo- 
veEia suddenly appears with the article prefixed to it, and a 
relative following. “ Reduce, therefore, to a state of death, 
your members which are upon the earth,—fornication, unclean- 
ness, inordinate affection, evil appetite, and the mXeoveE(a, which 
is idolatry.” Now the mdeoveEia, the overreaching, which is 
idolatry, surely cannot be overreaching or coyetousness in the 
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ordinary sense, but must indicate some particular kind of over- 
reaching which amounts to idolatry. And this must surely be 
adultery, as above explained. In 1 Thess. ii. 5, we have a plain 
and simple passage. “For neither did we ever come with lan- 
guage of flattery, as ye know, nor with a pretext for overreach- 
ing ;” where “overreaching” is surely a better translation than 
“‘ covetousness,” unless “ covetousness ” be taken in the sense of 
“overreaching.” In 2 Pet. ii. 3, we find, “ And in rapacity (or 
overreaching rather than covetousness, except as above indicated) 
with made-up words will they make merchandize of you.” 
Lastly, in 2 Pet. ii. 14, we have, “a heart practised in overreach- 
ing,” or with overreachings, if mdeoveEiais be read, where the 
expression, “ eyes full of an adulteress,” or “ of adultery,” as 
the Sinai MS. has it, rather prepares us for an allusion to an 
euphemistic use of wdecoveEia, overreaching, which would include 
adultery as one of its species. But no strong argument either 
way can be deduced from the Second Epistle of Peter. 

On the whole, we think that a very strong case is made out 
for the occasional euphemistic use of mdeoveE/a in the sense of 
adultery, whereas “ covetousness” in the strict sense of the word, 
and with reference to the tenth commandment, and any idea of 
“sensuality,” are equally to be rejected. 


1 Cor. x. 14—22. 


We think that much greater force and vividness would be 
given to the translation of this passage by a few simple altera- 
tions, especially the use of the word “ partner” for xowwwvos. 

“Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. I am speak- 
ing as to wise men; judge yourselves what I say. The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not participation in the blood of 
Christ? The loaf which we break, is it not participation in the 
body of Christ? Because we, the many, are one loaf, one 
body ; for we all partake from the one loaf. Consider Israel 
after the flesh; are not those who eat the sacrifices the altar’s 
partners? What then dol say? That a thing sacrificed to an 
idol is any [real] thing? [No] but that what the nations sacri- 
fice, they sacrifice to demons and not to God; and I do not 
wish you to become the demons’ partners. Ye cannot drink the 
Lord’s cup, and the demons’ cup; ye cannot partake of the 
Lord’s table and demons’ table. Or are we to exasperate the 
Lord to jealousy? Are we stronger than he?” 


1 Cor. xi. 27. 


It has long appeared to us, that the proper explanation of 
the word dva£ws is to be found by taking it in connection with 
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évoxos Extast Tov c@paros Kal Tov aiwatos Tod Kupiov. “ Con- 
sequently whosoever eats the loaf or drinks the cup of the 
Lord unworthily will be guilty of the body and the blood of the 
Lord.” We may safely put aside such follies as that of which 
Wordsworth is guilty, in considering the latter part of the 
passage to mean “ will be punished by the body and blood of the 
Lord,” and assume that it signifies “will be held guilty of, or 
rather liable to, the charge of breaking the body and shedding 
the blood of the Lord.” Thus in all probability the “ unworthi- 
ness” will consist in possessing the tone and temper of those who 
were actually more or less concerned in breaking His body and 
shedding His blood. This transports us back to the scenes of 
His trial and crucifixion, and leads us to enquire among what 
class of persons there present we should have ranged ourselves. 
Should we have been with the Sadducees and Pharisees, who 
procured His crucifixion, with the Herodians who jeered Him 
before Herod, with the common people who one day cried, 
Hosanna, and another, Crucify; or with the Romans, who were 
comparatively indifferent on the subject,—Pilate, as acting from 
political motives of expediency, and the soldiers as performing a 
mere matter of ordinary duty—or with the disciples and rela- 
tives of our Lord? 


1 Cor. xii. 14—16. 


Commentators vary considerably in their treatment of the 
words ov mapa TodTo ovK éotw ex Tov copatos. The favourite, 
although not universal, plan appears to be to place a note of in- 
terrogation after those words, and to consider the two negatives 
as strengthening, not cancelling each other. As this is done 
even by so good a commentator as Dean Alford, it is neces- 
sary to protest against it as a violation of the principles of the 
language, and originating in a misapprehension of a real and 
well known, though often ill-explained, Greek idiom. Winer, 
we are happy to say, is guiltless in the matter of this passage 
itself, although he does not properly explain the Greek idiom 
into which we are about to enter, so that his words may be con- 
strued in favour of the common rendering. 

Winer’s words are: “ If there are two negatives included in a 
principal sentence, they either—(a) form an affirmation as in 
Acts iv. 20, od SuvapeOa typeis, & eiSopyev Kal nxovcaper, p72) NaXeiv, 
‘we cannot—not tell,’ i.e., ‘we must make known’ (compare 
Aristoph., Ran. 42, obroe wa THv Ajyntpa Sivayas pr yedav), and 
1 Cor. xii. 15, od apa TobTo ovK éotw éx Tod c@parTos, ‘ for all 
that it is though of the body,’ i.e., belongs to it. The negative 
particles belong in the first passage to different verbs, divacOas 
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being first denied, and then dAareiv; in the second ov« éorw 
forms one idea, which is denied by the first ov, the fact of 
not belonging to the body being denied. Or (0) they reduce 
themselves all (and this is more common) to a single negation, 
and serve (originally) merely to give it more decisiveness, and 
impress the negative character on the sentence in all its parts.” 
He then goes on to quote a number of passages, in not one 
of which is either the simple ov (as in the one under considera- 
tion) or the simple 2) repeated. 

If, leaving Winer for the present, we turn to Jelf, we find 
the real Greck idiom correctly given in the following words, 
‘When in a negative sentence there occur ‘indefinite pronouns’ 
—j(he should have added, or adverbs)—such as, any one, any 
how, any where, at any time, etc., they are all negative: these 
negatives neither neutralize nor strengthen each other, but— 
(and this to our mind spoils his definition, and is indeed utterly 
unintelligible) —each one is independent of the rest. The nega- 
tive must be of the same character, either od or u) throughout.” 
The rule is stated by Dr. Curtius in his popular Greek Grammar 
as follows: ‘A negative is not neutralized by a subsequent com- 
pound negative of the same kind, but only continued.” Now 
it appears to us, that the rule would be far better stated by 
saying, that in Greek negatives are attended by their own com- 
pounds in preference to other indefinite words, whether pronouns 
or adverbs. The negative, however, generally precedes and com- 
paratively rarely follows its compounds. There are, however, 
some undoubted instances of the latter, Plato, Rep., iv., p. 426, 
B. ov8' dv 4 words dpa, Strep apte eréyouer, 8Xn TOLOUTOY ToL), 
ov« émrawéoe; where the force of “even” in ovdé belongs to 
the protasis, and the negative force merges in the ov of the 
apodosis. Instances in which ovdé meaning “ neither,” and 
having simply a copulative force, is followed by ov, are not un- 
frequent. A similar solution accounts for the repetition of the 
negative in 1 Cor. vi. 10, where Bacir\elav Ocod [ov] KAnpovo- 
pajrover follows a string of negative alternatives ovre—ovre—ov 
—ov, where ov is simply used towards the end of the series, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of odre, and must be considered 
as equivalent to and not interfering with the construction of ovre. 
But the best MSS. omit the ov with KANpovomncovar, and we 
have accordingly enclosed it in brackets. In Rev. xxi. 4, we 
have ore mévOos oUTe Kpavy? ote TOvos ovk éorat étt, to which 
the observations made on the use of ov after oddé are evidently 
applicable at once. 

We come now to the grand passages of those commentators, 
who persist in considering that two negatives of the same kind 
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strengthen instead of cancelling each other in Greek. In Soph., 
Antig., 4—6, we have, 


* Otdev ap ovr adyewor ovr dens] & uvep 
Ov? aiexpov our” dripov éo0 omotov ov 
” 
Tév civ te Kandy ob« Orwm’ éyw Kaxdv. 


Here it is manifest that but one negative is intended where two 
appear, in. the relative clause d7roiov ov Tay o@V Te KaLaV OvK 
érwn’ éyo xaxov. With this compare Alsch., Ay., 1635. 


"Os obk, ered) TH8 (€Bovhevoas pspov, 
Apaca 70 epyov ovK etdns a’toxtovws.” 


In both these passages, which are supposed to be spoken under 
the influence of powerful emotions, the repetition of od occurs 
immediately after a relative from which the verb, which especially 
requires the negative, is separated by a considerable interval. 
In Herodotus (vii. 101) we have another undoubted instance of 
the repetition of od, but in this case it occurs after a considerable 
parenthesis, so considerable, indeed, as to prevent any possi- 
bility of mistake. It runs thus: od yap, ds éy@ doxéw, ovd' ef 
mavres” EXXnves Kal of Nowtrol of m™ pos éomrépns oixéovres dvOpwrot 
ovAdexGeinaar, ovK afvopaxol clove ue eriovta wropeivat, pI) 
dvtes apOu1os. Here the ov, with which the sentence begins, is 
repeated with a£wpayou; but the observations above made fully 
account for the repetition, and the phenomenon reduces itself 
practically to the case of an od preceded by ovdé, which needs no 
further illustration. If manifest instances could be shewn in 
prose, some argument might be drawn in favour of the principle 
that two negatives strengthen each other; but when the in- 
stances are confined to two poetical passages of the same kind, 
spoken under circumstances of great emotion, and one paren- 
thetical passage, it is far more natural to consider that the poets 
in question took somewhat of a liberty with strict grammar for 
the sake of energy, as the historian did in order to compensate 
for the obscurity caused by his parenthesis, and that the repeti- 
tion of od partakes of the nature of an anacoluthon, than to 
base upon them a principle, and proceed to apply it to a passage 
of a prose writer, in which a sense at least equally good is given, 
without having recourse to any such principle. 

But, it will be said, there is yet another passage of Sophocles 
(Trach., 1014), in which ov is repeated after od interrogative, as 
in the passage of 1 Cor. under consideration. In the first place 
we will ask our opponents to construe that passage of Sophocles, 
in which every commentator that we have seen has failed egregi- 
ously. Hercules in his agony cries out amongst other things :— 
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“Kai viv émi tHde vooodvn 
Od rip, obk eyxos Tis Gvnomov odK amrorpEYret ;” 

Brunck wishes to read émutpéwer, but Hermann is willing to 
retain arotpéye, and construes, “ Will no one turn a weapon 
away (from other slaughter) on me?” In this he has not found 
many followers, and, indeed, any more unnatural use of 
arotpéwet, with reference to other slaughter, which is in nowise 
alluded to in the play, or important to the action, can scarcely 
be imagined. Wunder considers the passage corrupt, and thinks 
that some word signifying “sending” or “ throwing,” lurks in 
ovx amotpéwe. For our own part we cannot but consider the 
passage to be perfectly sound, and the theory of repeated nega- 
tives strengthening each other to be the only impediment in the 
way of understanding it. When Hercules calls for a spear, &yyos, 
it would surely be a proper stage direction for the bystanders to 
put their weapons behind them, or otherwise withdraw them 
from his reach. This would be observed by Hercules, and 
instead of continuing his sentence with a request that some 
one will give or /end him a spear, he finishes by asking that some 
one will “not turn away” his spear, implying the wish that he 
will give it him. “ And now against me in my agony will not 
some one not turn away, (but bring) fire or a beneficial spear.” 

Erfurdt quotes Thucyd., i., 22, where Arnold, Goeller, and 
Poppo unanimously, on good MS. authority, omit the second 
negative. Wunder follows him in this quotation without referring 
to the modern editors. This passage may safely be neglected. 
Such passages as Herod., iv., 118, Hees 6 Ilépons obdév te wadrXov 
én’ teas 7) ov Kal er’ duéas, and Herod., vi., 106, od« é&eXedoeo- 
Oat Epacay pn od TANpEos EovTos TOD KUKXoU, are evidently in alio 
genere, and have no bearing whatever on our present subject, 
but indicate idiomatic peculiarities rather than any increased 
force in the negative from repetition. There is a similar abund- 
ance of negation after comparatives in French, “ Je ne le connais 
plus que vous ne le connaissez.”’ 

Altogether we think we have shewn, that only three passages 
out of those cited on behalf of the theory of repeated negatives 
strengthening each other will hold water at all, and they are of 
a different class from the passage under consideration (in which 
the first ov is interrogative), and to be explained either from the 
strong feelings under which they are supposed to be spoken, or 
from the insertion of a long parenthesis. 

We feel very confident that the idea of repeated negatives 
strengthening each other in Greek is a simple illusion, and that no 
passage whatever ejusdem generis, that can be construed, has 
been or will be cited in favour of the application of such a prin- 
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ciple to ov mapa TodTo ov éotww éx To cwpwatos. Upon the 
ordinary principles of Greek the passage runs most simply and 
easily, and we conclude our discussion by subjoining a transla- 
tion of the whole, verses 14—21. 

“For the body too is not one member, but many. If the 
foot say, ‘Because I am not a hand, I am not of the body,’ 
it is not therefore not of the body. And if the ear say, ‘ Be- 
cause I am not an eye, I am not of the body,’ it is not therefore 
not of the body. If the whole body were eye, where would be 
the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where would be the 
smelling? Whereas, as the case is, God placed the members, 
each of them in the body as He willed. But if they had all 
been one member, where would the body have been? Whereas, 
as the case is, many members, but one body. The eye cannot 
say to the hand, ‘I have no need of thee;’ or, again, the head 
to the feet, ‘I have no need of you.’” 

A. H. W. 








Desecrations at Jerusalem.—The proceedings of M. de Saulcy in the “‘ Tombs 
of the Kings,” Jerusalem, have excited considerable attention, and still greater 
indignation among the Jews of the Holy Land, The desecrations with which 
the Frenchman is charged have altogether being denied, and Mr. Williams, of 
King’s College, Cambridge, has written to T'he Times to vindicate M. de 
Saulcy from this charge. We regret to say Mr. Williams isinerror. Authentic 
news has reached London placing the fact beyond all doubt. In a letter to the 
Board of Deputies from the heads of the Jewish community of Jerusalem these 
desecrations are minutely described. We, too, have received a letter to the 
same effect, bearing the signature of a very respectable Rabbi of Jerusalem— 
Rabbi Sneersohn—known also in Europe from his extensive travels, in which an 
account is given of these proceedings. We subjoin a short extract from his 
letter, which we translate from the Hebrew. Having described the excavations 
of M. De Saulcy in other places in the holy city, the Rabbi continues, “ But 
before long he entered the Cavern of the Kings, routing out everything from the 
very foundation. At this our hearts shrank within us, and we called out, ‘ Woe, 
woe, that such things should occur in our days. The hand of the Lord has 
fallen not on our living, but our dead, the righteous kings and princes who have 
peaceably slept in the ground these two thousand years.’ Their bodies were 
thrown forth from their graves like abominated offal. Alas, alas, the despoiler 
has entered our borders, and carried off the bones of our fathers. There is no 
doubt but the bones dug up in this cavern and thrown about are those of our 
sainted forefathers; for we leew by tradition transmitted to us from Rabbi 
Yizchak Luria, that in this cave were sheltered the remains of Kelba Sabua, 
mentioned in the treatise of Gittin (p. 52), and who was one of the wealthy 
patricians of Jerusalem, also many of the judges of Israel, and eminent persons 
who lived in the time of the temple. This cavern is mentioned in the treatise 
of Erubin (p. 61) by the name of ‘the ‘Cavern of Zedekiah.’ It is about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from Jerusalem.” We may add that, as we are 
credibly informed, the Porte has put a stop to these proceedings, and that the 
tombs of Joseph and Joshua, which M. De Saulcy had singled out for his opera- 
tions, are at present safe from the hands of the despoiler.—Jewish Chronicle. 
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ON THE NATURE OF MAN. 


“Wene it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I 
should tell thee that five or six friends, meeting at my chamber, 


and discoursing on a subject very remote from this, found them- - 


selves quickly at a stand by the difficulties that rose on every 
side. After we had awhile puzzled ourselves, without coming 
any nearer a resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, it 
came into my thoughts that we took a wrong course; and that, 
before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was 
necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what objects our 
understandings were or were not fitted to deal with. This I 
proposed to the company, who all readily assented; and there- 
fore it was agreed that this should be our first inquiry.” This 
is the account that Locke gives of the origin of his Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding. All careful thinkers must have 
been frequently perplexed by difficulties like those to which he 
here refers. As all things that we see are but different forms or 
combinations of very few elements, so even the greatest and 
most complicated problems in philosophy and religion may be 
divided into a number of simpler problems, and depend for their 
solution upon definitions and axioms which are very few and very 
simple. Yet we can scarcely advance a step either in religious or 
philosophical controversy, without perceiving that these founda- 
tions of all reasonings are often forgotten and sometimes denied. 
Even divines and philosophers will often argue with much acute- 
ness about human duty and human destiny, while they are by no 
means agreed as to what human nature itself really is. There 
can scarcely be the same code of laws for a free spirit, and a 
creature all whose actions and even thoughts are linked together 
by the chain of an iron necessity. There can scarcely be the 
same religion for a creature which is no more nearly related to 
Almighty God than a watch is to a watchmaker; and a spirit 
whose relation to God is that of a son toa Father. It would 
- surely be useless to speak of “ the things not seen and eternal” 
to one who had no other source of knowledge or certainty than 
the bodily senses. The cunning of a fox, or the sagacity of a dog, 
can by no moral chemistry be changed into the wisdom of self- 
denying love. In truth the duty of a man, his knowledge of 
God, the possibility of what is generally meant by “ revelation,” 
the existence even of virtue and vice—these and much else must 
depend upon what human nature itself is. 

In any inquiry about human nature, the books, creeds, philo- 
sophical systems and religions of mankind will be among the 
data from which a satisfactory answer may be obtained. We 
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may hope to ascertain what man is, by carefully examining what 
he can do, or even what he can appropriate and use. And it 
will be especially necessary to remember this, when we examine 
the religions of the world for the purpose of ascertaining from 
them what human nature is. Most of them would be con- 
sidered as the mere products of the ordinary faculties of man; 
but even the very noblest of all religions, even Christianity itself, 
presents itself to man as a light for which his spiritual eye has 
been already fitted, a nourishment which his spirit is capable of 
assimilating. For as the most liberal supply of fresh air would 
bring no ease to the fish, panting and struggling on the grassy 
brink of a river out of which it had just been taken; soa religion 
would be not of the smallest use, if it did not entirely corre- 
spond to the necessities and capacities of human nature. How- 
ever noble a religion may be, it can never make us more than 
human beings; it does not increase the number of our bodily 
senses, it does not impart to us a new kind of intellect, it simply 
secures the complete development and perfect harmony of all 
our natural faculties. Moreover, the absence of any particular 
form of religion, whatever that religion may be, is by no means 
incompatible with humanity ; a fact, indeed, perfectly obvious, 
though disguised and even virtually denied by some of the 
dogmas that have fastened themselves on the Christian religion. 
A Mohammedan, a Brahmin, nay, even a cannibal, is still a 
man. A cannibal would be greatly better for the religion of a 
Mohammedan, and a Mohammedan for the religion of Jesus 
Christ; but in the noblest even of Christians we find no more 
than the development of those germs which exist even in the 
savage. ' 

It may be worth while also to notice that what human nature 
is, is not in the least affected by any theory of the origin of 
species. The hypothesis, for example, of Mr. Darwin may or 
may not be compatible with the first chapters of Genesis, but it 
neither increases nor diminishes the nobleness of that human 
nature which belongs to existing men and women. The silly 
caricatures of Mr. Darwin’s theory which have amused so many 
ignorant public meetings, and disgraced so many platform 
orators, bear no kind of resemblance to his theory itself. But 
if his wise and modest hypothesis were, in fact, the silly dog- 
matism which even the most ignorant bigot finds it quite easy 
to refute, it would make not the smallest difference to human 
nature. It is quite easy to distinguish even the varieties of 
existing animals, and much more easy to distinguish (at least 
the most prominent members of) what have hitherto been con- 
sidered the different species of animals. No one mistakes a 
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greyhound for a terrier, or a lion for an oyster; and if man had 
been slowly developed from a sponge or a weed, by a process of 
which even the very traces have been obliterated in the course 
of innumerable ages, he would still be man, and not either a 
weed or asponge. In a word, what we are is not altered by the 
remotest of our antecedents, any more than by the nearest; nor 
are the strength of body and robust intelligence of a full-grown 
man in the least dishonoured by the utter helplessness of infancy. 
Whatever may be the physical difficulties of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, it has certainly not a single moral difficulty which is not 
to be found also in that region which lies between the germ and 
the maturity of each separate individual ; and nothing can be 
more foolish or short-sighted than those angry discussions which, 
at any rate, seem to imply that the chief differences between a 
man and a beast are to be found not in his spirit, but in his body. 
Again, what human nature really is, does by no means 
depend upon all mankind’s having descended from an original 
pair of ancestors. It is more than enough that men and women 
are physically so constituted that they might have descended 
from one pair of ancestors. Whether they did so or not, must 
be determined by considerations which are exceedingly compli- 
cated. It is important to remember this, because the hypothesis 
or fact of a primeeval Adam and Eve is derived chiefly from the 
Bible ; and the Bible can only be considered as one of the sources 
from which our knowledge of human nature must be derived. 
The Bible cannot exist without human nature; whereas human 
nature can, and in millions of cases does exist without the Bible. 
To determine human nature, therefore, from the Bible, would 
be an example of that very common fallacy which is called 
reasoning in a circle; because it is first of all necessary to de- 
termine what the Bible is by comparing it with human nature. 
The perfection of physical science is, at least siice the time 
of Lord Bacon, the triumph which thought and industry in this 
country have laboured to achieve. He taught that the power of 
man always coincides with his knowledge; that if we would 
conquer nature, we can do it only by obeying her; that we can 
obey her only when we know what she commands; that we can 
only produce the effect we may desire, by knowing the cause of 
which it is the effect. But when men began to perceive that 
facts were of far more importance than theories; that mere 
guesses and hypotheses are of no value until they have been 





* Bacon’s works (Spedding, Ellis, and Heath’s edition), i. 157. Scientia et 

eo humana in idem coincidunt, quia ignoratio cause destituit effectum. 

atura enim non nisi parendo vincitur; et quod in contemplatione instar cause 
est, id in operatione instar regule est. 
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verified (“ anticipationes Nature . . . res temeraria est et preema- 
tura”’) ;’ they came to perceive also that they had often been 
treating the most complicated of all inquiries as if they were 
the most simple, and anticipating nature precisely in that region 
in which the interpretation of nature was most necessary and 
least complete. The most complicated of all sciences are theo- 
logy and politics. They are indeed so complicated, that they 
cannot yet be considered sciences at all. For both of them must 
include the science, if there be one, of ethics; and the science, 
if there be one, of history. Even these sciences, elementary as 
compared with theology and politics, are in the most chaotic con- 
dition, only as yet struggling into form and order. The conduct 
of a society must depend very largely upon those laws which regu- 
late the conduct of individuals. The laws which regulate the con- 
duct of an individual are compounded of the laws which regulate 
the mind, and the laws which regulate the body. The laws 
which regulate the body belong to physiology and chemistry and 
mechanics, and must account for the effects produced by these 
distinct sets of laws all acting together. It was natural, there- 
fore, and in truth necessary to the progress of science, that the 
study of the simpler sciences should be allowed to precede the 
study of the more complex. Any earnest interpreter of nature, 
questioning her concerning politics or theology, would find him- 
self questioned in return until he was brought back to the very 
elements of knowledge and certainty. The revival of science, 
after long neglect and most careless inductions, will always be 
characterized by an almost exclusive attention to physics; and it 
is obviously possible to pause at any point whatever in the pro- 
gress of investigation, however short it may be of the highest 
and most complicated sciences. The point at which a man will 
stop will be determined by the effect, or set of effects, which he 
most earnestly wishes to produce. Unfortunately the majority 
of men are satisfied with material success, and those comforts 
and luxuries which are as much as possible independent both of 
religion and politics. From their point of view the physical sci- 
ences are useful ; the moral sciences are vague and transcendental 
—the elegant luxuries of that small portion of the leisurely classes 
who have an unaccountable preference for the dreamy and un- 
marketable refinements of thought and intellect. Mechanics, 
chemistry, and physiology, therefore, have made far greater pro- 
gress than either psychology or ethics; moreover, they are not 
content simply to precede these sciences. They are not willing to 
recognize that they are only masters of districts and provinces in 





&’ Novum Organum; Aphoris. de Interpret. Nature, ete., xxvi. 
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the great empire of truth, and must do homage to the superior 
lords of wider territories in which theirs are included, and to the 
mighty Ruler of the whole. The physiology of the brain, and 
even the chemistry of digestion, imagine that they can give us 
all the information we need about thought and conscience. 

Yet though these sciences are subordinate, they are still 
necessary, if we would understand human nature. For in truth, 
we are subject to the laws of chemistry and mechanics, and can 
conquer them only by submission. A single glance at some 
recent works on psychology and ethics, on logic and history, 
may convince us, not always in the most agreeable manner, that 
this fact is every day more recognized. ‘‘ Conceiving,” says Mr. 
Alexander Bain in his book on The Senses and Intellect, 
“that the time has now come when many of the striking dis- 
coveries of physiologists relative to the nervous system should 
find a recognized place in the science of mind, I have devoted a 
separate chapter to the physiology of the brain and nerves.’’’ 

This paragraph, however, from Mr. Bain’s preface, very 
inadequately expresses the amount of physiology that is to be 
found in his book. It is surely a sign of the times, that a book 
on psychology, or rather on the science of mind, should contain 
large extracts from a standard work on physiological anatomy. 
So again, in the exceedingly popular History of Civilization in 
England, ended, almost before it was begun, by the untimely 
death of Mr. Buckle, we find a similar recognition of the strictly 
animal side of human nature; and are almost persuaded to 
believe that the difference between virtue and vice is neither 
more nor less than the difference between rice and beef.’ It is 
not likely that any human being will believe, on calm reflection, 
that this is the whole difference between things which he has 
been accustomed to believe separated by an infinite chasm ; but 
it is quite easy for any one to direct his attention exclusively to 
one set of phenomena until he entirely loses sight of every other. 

Still it is a fact, that there is in every human being “a 
material structure connected with mental manifestations ;’ and 
this unfortunately “is the only essential condition of insanity.” 
For every departure from the normal and healthy condition of 
the material structure may be followed by a corresponding 
modification of the mental manifestations. Among these mental 
manifestations are to be found the senses and the intellect, the 
emotions and the will, morality and religion. None of these 





© Bain on The Senses and Intellect. Preface. 

4 History of Civilization in England, vol. i., chap. ii. 

¢ Ray’s Jurisprudence of Insanity, p. 163; quoted in Bucknill and Tuke’s 
Psychological Medicine, p. 191. 
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assuredly are the brain or the nervous system; but any disease 
of that material structure may produce all manner of delusions ; 
impotence of the will, perversity of the affections, the ex- 
travagances of fanaticism, and complete incapacity for all virtue 
and religion. And unhappily these disorders and incapacities 
may be transmitted from one generation to another; and it is 
scarcely a metaphor to say that an innocent child may be born 
into the world a fanatic, a thief, a murderer, and doomed to end 
his days by suicide. If, however, we would understand what 
human nature is, we should learn it from a patient and careful 
investigation of the healthy and completely developed man; 
and we should allow disease, or the rudeness of the uncultured 
Savage, to serve only as correctives of what might otherwise be 
extravagant theories. These correctives are, in fact, most neces- 
sary. We found our judgments of our fellow creatures upon 
the supposition that they are sound in body and sound in mind ; 
and upon that supposition’ we can account for the enormous 
and innumerable vices of mankind only by the additional 
hypothesis of extreme depravity. Unquestionably there is such 
a thing as extreme depravity; but what we call vice we may be 
thankful to believe is often no more than a most lamentable 
disease. If the time has come “ when many of the striking dis- 
coveries of physiologists relative to the nervous system should 
find a recognized place in the science of mind,’’/ it may be well 
also to add a supplementary chapter, embodying the result of the 
experience and researches of those who have devoted their 
attention to the study and cure of the diseases of the brain. 
Physical perfection, complete development, and sound health, 
are included in what we mean when we speak of a man; and 
every departure from this standard must be regarded as a 
departure from the true type of human nature. Physical sound- 
ness is necessary to moral and intellectual health; and, besides 
that, is attended by very real pleasures of its own. The child 
experiences as keen enjoymeut in the energy of animal life as 
the lamb or the kitten; and there are numerous sources of 
delight which please us “ first of all as sensations, and afterwards 
as ideas.” Of this nature are the pleasures of sight and sound, 
the delights we derive from painting and music ; from which even 
in their greatest refinement the sensational element can scarcely 
be considered absent. Nay, even society, and the presence of 
friends and kindred, imparts a delight which is not mental only, 
but physical also ;7 even as we see the animals grouping them- 





S Bain, Senses and Intellect. Preface. 
s A singular illustration of this may be found in a case described by Dr, 
Carpenter in his Principles of Human Physiology (fourth edition), pp. 871—874, 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. V., NO. IX. G 
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selves together, and finding a relief and a sense of security in 
each other’s nearness. Even the comforts of healthy digestion 
are by no means to be despised; and indeed to these (under the 
name of “feelings of alimentary action,”’) and such as these, 
Mr. Bain has devoted a large portion of his book on The Senses 
and Intellect. We may surely take it for granted, at any rate, 
that the intentional destruction or injury of any of the bodily 
faculties is an act of inhumanity; is forbidden, that is to say, 
by human nature itself. 

Why does it happen, then, that there is scarcely a religion, 
scarcely even a man known to history, whose greatness and 
power have not been derived from something akin to contempt 
of merely bodily enjoyments? Why is it that the principle of 
asceticism has prevailed so widely, and in spite of much ex- 
travagance, been fruitful of good? Jeremy Bentham, in his 
usual style, sneering and scornful, and insufferably conceited, 
has made short work of this principle ; and furnished us with an 
explanation of its prevalence, which, at least, has the merit of 
brevity. 


“This principle,” he says, ‘is precisely the rival, the antagonist of 
that which we have just been expounding,—the principle of utility. 
Those who follow it, have a horror of pleasures; everything which pleases 
the senses, seems to them odious or criminal; they found morality on 
privations, and virtue on the renouncement of self. In a word (the very 
opposite of the partizans of utility), they approve everything which tends 
to lessen our enjoyments, they blame everything which tends to increase 
them..... That I may not be accused of exaggerating the absurdity of 
the Ascetics, I will try to find the least unreasonable origin that any one 
could attribute to their system. They have perceived betimes that the 
attraction of pleasures might in certain circumstances prove seductive, 
that is to say, might lead to mischievous actions,—actions of which the 
good is not equivalent to the evil. To forbid these pleasures, in con- 
sideration of these mischievous effects, is the object of sound morality 
and of good laws. But the ascetics have made a mistake; they have 
attacked pleasure itself; they have condemned it in general; they have 
made it the object of a universal prohibition, the sign of a reprobate 
nature; and it is only out of consideration for human frailty, that they 
have had the indulgence to grant occasional exemptions.’”” 


This is one of those amusing caricatures which abound in the 
writings of Bentham ; who, while demanding for his own theories 
and dogmatism the profoundest reverence, and an instantaneous 
submission, has manifested less than almost any other mau 
either discernment or generosity in the treatment of those who 
differ from him. The mistake about the worth of pleasures and 





* Traités de Legislation, (Dumont.) Tome i., chap. ii. 
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pains, which he thinks so silly, and which he nevertheless, in 
the preceding quotation, stoops from his lofty superiority to 
save, if possible, from the reproach of sheer idiotcy, is one of 
those errors of the wise and good which often seem preferable 
to the wisdom of meaner souls. Indeed, Bentham might well 
have been persuaded to look more deeply into this principle of 
asceticism, by the very fact that the examples of its prevalence 
were so abundant that it was superfluous to cite them.’ In fact, 
the principle of. asceticism is neither more nor less than an 
acknowledgment that human nature is not the same thing as 
brute nature; that though there be a brute side of it,—feelings 
of “alimentary action” and the like, brain, and nerves, and 
muscle, and a material structure,—there is something more and 
higher than all this in human nature; something so far higher 
and nobler, that it should never be sacrificed even at the risk of 
annihilation. It would be better to sacrifice wholly the material 
structure than the mental manifestations; and if both must 
perish, then it would be better that both should perish together, 
than that the material structure should survive alone. 

It is this same protest against brutalizing human nature 
which, in the writings of divines, has often actually taken the 
form of brutalizing human nature; declaring it to be accursed 
and devilish, because of the very strength of the conviction that 
it is holy and divine. It is this very strange and contradictory 
form of protest which meets us so often and startles us so much 
in the writings of St. Paul; and which lies very near the founda- 
tion of the long controversies about nature and grace. But St. 
Paul writes so humanly, and so manifestly out of an actual 
personal experience, that we can scarcely go to a better teacher 
for instruction as to that awful double life and everlasting 
conflict about which each of us must know something. Witha 
divine calmness Jesus Christ could speak both of the flesh and 
the spirit. The birth of the one and the birth of the other 
were equally solemn and divine mysteries. Yet he most clearly 
teaches us—-and his teaching commends itself, not only to the 
reverent Christian, but to any thinker in search of facts and 
data from which to determine what human nature is—he teaches 
us that these two lives belong to wholly different regions, and 
are governed by wholly different laws: the one belongs to the 
kingdom of necessity ; the other to the kingdom of liberty, or in 
Scripture phrase, the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of 
God. The one is the life of the animal, the other is the life of 
the man ; who is indeed set in authority, not only over the fowls 





‘ “Tl n’est pas besoin de citer des exemples d’ascétisme religieux.” 
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of the air and the fish of the sea, but over the animal in his own 
self. The merely fleshly birth, therefore, introduces us to light 
and warmth, hunger and food, and all those varied experiences 
that we can see, or, at any rate, infer, in the beasts themselves. 
But the other birth, the birth from above, the birth of the spirit, 
introduces us into the light of truth, the warmth and serenity 
of love and goodness, the knowledge of the Infinite God, the 
sense of complete dependence upon Him, the liberty of sub- 
mitting to His will in all things. The Scriptures present Christ 
to us as living a life on earth in which the lower part of His 
human nature was lever permitted to overmaster the higher. It 
is represented to us, indeed, as a life of acute suffering and con- 
stant temptation, a life not without its share of disappointment 
and dread ; but He was always patient, always the proper Man, 
always subduing the flesh to the spirit, always abiding in the 
kingdom of God. He could not, therefore, curse the flesh, for 
every day He needed it, and knew how to govern it. It was 
not to Him a body of death, it was the living minister of His 
spirit. 

“ But St. Paul, on the other hand, knew well what it was to 
see the right and choose the wrong, to give dominion to that 
part of his being which was meant to be always in subjection; 
and therefore he looked upon this unruly tyrant with an unutter- 
able aversion. ‘I cannot do what I would do,” he says. ‘“ My 
yery self sees and loves unspeakably the beautiful and the good. 
But I am fastened to a loathsome beast which has no eye to see 
these divine glories, that cares for nothing but eating and 
drinking, and the pleasures of wrath and lust; and in some 
strange and awful way, I am often so fascinated and overpowered 
that I lie down with this wild beast, and eat, and drink, and 
revel, and forget what I really am, and those serene and 
ennobling enjoyments which the wild beast in me can never 
understand. And then I leap up from him, and will once more 
be worthy of my true self; and enraged, he seizes upon me, 
and drags me down and tears me, till I can only lie moaning, 
and despairing, and longing, and cursing this evil brute from 
which I can never free myself. What is this awful monster? 
What is this strange power urged on by irresistible impulses of 
its own, governed by some terrible law that it cannot but obey, 
a law that is my misery and death, the very power of my sin? 
Surely it is my flesh; it is the law in my members, it is the 
natural man in me, it is my very nature. Surely I must fight 
this nature out; I must rise utterly above it, and press it 
utterly beneath me as an accursed mischief that I must either 
overcome or perish,” Surely this seems sufficiently to depreciate 
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human nature; no Augustinian or Calvinist has ever spoken 
harder words than these against the flesh and the natural 
man. Yet St. Paul himself could speak of those, ‘ who have 
not the law, doing by nature the things that are contained in 
the law,” and being most beneficially a law unto themselves. In 
fact, all this stormy energy of his, which seems at first so much 
to degrade and even to brutalize us, is but the stormy energy of 
love. He is sure that the man is not the beast, and that the wild 
demon who is so unruly and treacherous when suffered to gain 
the mastery, would be a most quiet and useful servant if only 
the magician spirit would subdue the fiend to obedience by his 
potent spells. 

The human being is endowed with the faculty of reflecting 
upon its experiences ; it can recall to mind the long succession of 
its sensations, can observe their resemblances or differences, 
their antecedence or consequence, can even speculate on the 
hidden causes, the self and the not self, to which these various 
sensations must be referred. The early steps of this process 
have been lost ; we do not remember when it first occurred to 
us that there was anything in nature besides ourselves; we 
cannot recollect the day when for the first time we noticed that 
the pillow of our cradle was not the same thing as the head that 
rested on it; we do not know how we came to separate so com- 
pletely as we now do, the feelings which belonged to ourselves, 
and the causes external to ourselves, by which those feelings were 
produced. Yet though all these earlier steps are lost in the mists 
and dimness of infancy, we can still remember the time when 
we had far other thoughts than we have now, of self and not 
self, man and nature. ‘There was atime when we had not yet 
realized that we were subject to laws which would by no means 
get themselves repealed to suit our passing convenience; we 
imagined that we might do anything that we chose. And so 
indeed we could, but only on condition that certain effects 
should follow, whether we chose or not. We were very proud 
at discovering that we could draw a straight line from one given 
point to another given point; but we were soon made to feel that it 
would not pass through any number of other given points unless 
they chanced to lie in the path of its direction. 

Of course there are many who reflect very little upon them- 
selves, or the world, or the laws by which they are governed ; 
but those who think much are brought very speedily to that 
great enigma which has puzzled every generation of men, the 
great inquiry which has been put in so many different forms. 
Is there such a thing as a free human will? Is there any 
essential difference in this respect between a man and an 
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animal, a man and a plant, a man and a stone? The animal, 
the plant, the stone, are unquestionably subject to laws which 
are constantly operating, and which cannot be evaded. The 
sure proof that they are subject to laws is, that their behaviour 
under certain circumstances may be predicted with unfailing 
certainty. The stone can by no possibility argue with the force 
of gravitation; and solemnly consider and carefully choose 
whether it should fall to the ground, or hang suspended in mid- 
air. By elective affinities absolutely irresistible, every element 
of the material universe chooses out its true mate, no matter by 
how many rivals solicited. If these unliving things could be 
endowed with consciousness, would the difference between them 
and man have vanished? Would the knowledge that they must 
combine according to certain invariable affinities, and in certain 
definite and invariable proportions, change the necessity of the 
elements into liberty? And is the firm persuasion that every 
human being has, that he can, if he chooses, be a law unto him- 
self, even to the extent of working out his own destruction, a 
mere delusion? And are the praise and blame, the honour and 
dishonour, the love and hatred, the reverence and scorn, which 
have been lavished on the good and evil, are these mere words 
full of sound and fury signifying nothing? Of what other 
creature in this world is it possible to affirm that he can look up 
into the face of Almighty God and say, “I choose to perish ?” 
It must be obvious, even to the most superficial thinker, that 
some of the very gravest and most important questions will have 
their answer determined by our belief concerning the human 
will. Politics, for instance, and the phenomena of social life, 
can be reduced to a true “science” only on the hypothesis of 
* necessity,” and can never be reduced to a true science on the 
hypothesis of “liberty.” This, indeed, is affirmed with the 
utmost clearness in that quotation from Condorcet, which Mr. 
John Stuart Mill has prefixed to the sixth book of his System 
of Logic—‘‘ On the logic of the moral sciences.” ‘The only 
foundation,” says Condorcet, “ of belief in the natural sciences 
is the idea that the general laws, known or unknown, which 
govern the phenomena of the universe are necessary and con- 
stant; and for what reason should this principle be less trust- 
worthy for the development of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties of man than for the other operations of nature?” Surely 
for no reason whatever, unless the human will differs from things 
and animals, and therefore the laws which regulate the phe- 
nomena of human nature are not strictly necessary and constant. 
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Nor does it seem wholly absurd @ priori, nor utterly incom- 
patible with experience, that while the material structure with 
which our mental manifestations are connected, is unquestion- 
ably subject to laws constant and necessary, the will should be 
free. We cannot choose to put our hands into the fire and not 
be burnt, but we can choose to be burnt. We cannot choose to 
be habitual drunkards, and at the same time choose to be healthy 
and intelligent ; but we can choose to be stupid and diseased. 
Beyond the province of the will we have no example whatever 
of any such choice as this. No plant chooses to bury its leaves 
and flowers under ground, or stretch out its roots into the sun- 
shine; and if a dog can balance the conflicting advantages of a 
horsewhip and a pantry, this very faculty is regarded as a rudi- 
mentary will; and as an indication of the fact that the progress 
from the lower orders of creation to the higher is always by a 
very gentle gradation, and not by sudden leaps, 

The controversy, indeed, about “liberty” and “ neces- 
sity ” is for the most part little better than a mere fight about 
words. When the advocates of necessity tell us that everybody 
has some reason or other for what he does, no advocate of liberty 
would be likely to deny that. And if the necessitarian makes 
light of the testimony of consciousness, that we can act as we 
choose, even though we may be choosing foolishly and suicidally ; 
it may at least be replied that the opposite assumption, namely, 
that we could not have chosen otherwise than we did choose, is 
at the least incapable of proof. When once our decision has 
been made, all further experiment has become impossible. 

Compare for example the following quotations from Mr. John 
Stuart Mill and from Cousin; the one an advocate of “necessity,” 
the other of “liberty :”— 


“IT am inclined to think,” says Mr. Mill, “that this error” (he is 
speaking of an error of the necessitarians) “is almost wholly an effect of 
the associations with a word ; and that it would be prevented by forbearing 
to employ, for the expression of the simple fact of causation, so extremely 
inappropriate a term as Necessity. That word in its other acceptations 
involves much more than mere uniformity of sequence; it implies irre- 


sistibleness.... A fatalist believes, or half believes (for nobody is a 


consistent fatalist), not only that whatever is about to happen, will be the 
infallible result of the causes which produce it (which is the true neces- 
sitarian doctrine), but, moreover, that there is no use in struggling against 
it; that it will happen however we may strive to prevent it.’”* 


But surely no one doubts that whatever happens will be the 
result of the causes which produce it; the only question is 
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whether all these causes are predetermined and irresistible, or 
whether the will differs wholly in its very nature from all other 
causes. The necessitarians of Mr. Mill’s school scarcely ask 
more than any advocate of liberty would himself demand. Mr. 
Buckle, for instance (a necessitarian), requires for his science of 
history only these concessions:—“ That when we perform an 
action, we perform it in consequence of some motive or motives ; 
that those motives are the results of some antecedents ; and that, 
therefore, if we were acquainted with the whole of the ante- 
cedents, and with all the laws of their movements, we could 
with unerring certainty predict the whole of their immediate 
results.”’ But it is exactly “the laws of their movements” 
which, when we introduce the will, we find we are not “acquainted 
with.” And wherein does this differ from the doctrine of M. 
Cousin? “Choice constitutes liberty; liberty always pre- 
supposes deliberation; the words themselves imply this. The 
question, are we free? seems to me to be beyond controversy. 
It is answered by the testimony of consciousness, which testifies 
that in certain cases we might have done the opposite of what 
we actually did.’ This scarcely differs from Mr. Mill’s doctrine, 
which he says is true necessitarian doctrine,—that “ whatever is 
about to happen will be the infallible result of the causes which 
produce it;” because choice is one of those causes. Nor does 
M. Cousin’s doctrine differ very materially from that of Mr. 
Buckle; because ability to choose, even foolishly and wrongly, 
is one of the antecedents of all our actions. 

It seems, then, that having reflected upon our experiences, 
and observed their order and causes, we are able to decide for 
ourselves whether certain causes, and therefore their effects also, 
shall, or shall not, be produced. It is upon this faculty that 
education and all moral progress depend. It is plain too, that 
the possibility of a choice depends upon the fact that when we 
examine our experiences, our own actions, and the actions of 
others, we find that there are many things and many classes of 
actions which multiply our enjoyments and lessen our dis- 
comforts. Everybody wants these useful things for himself; and 
there is by no means enough of such things to satisfy the 
cupidity of all mankind. It would almost seem that the fierce 
struggle for life, which we see in the vegetable and animal world, 
must be repeated also in the world of men, and that the natural 
state of man must be a state of war. This theory has, perhaps, 
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by no one been expressed so clearly and repulsively as by Hobbes. 
He would have us believe that,— 


“The state of man in natural liberty is a state of war—a war of every 
man against every man; wherein the notions of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice, have no place. Irresistible might gives of itself right, which 
is nothing but the physical liberty of using our power as we will for our 
own preservation, and what we deem conducive to it. But as through 
the equality of natural powers, no man possesses this irresistible supe- 
riority, this state of universal war is contrary to his own good which he 
necessarily must desire. Hence his reason dictates that he should seek 
peace as far as he can, and strengthen himself by all the helps of war 
against those with whom he cannot have peace. This then is the first 
fundamental law of nature. For a law of nature is nothing else than a 
rule or precept found out by reason for the avoiding what may be destruc- 
tive to our life.’ ... ‘* Quoniam conditio hominum est conditio belli 
omnium contra omnes, et propterea unusquisque sua ipsius ratione guber- 
natur; et quia nihil est, quod in vita contra hostem defendenda utile ei 
aliquando esse non possit, sequitur, in conditione hominum naturali 
omnium in omnia jus esse, ipsis hominum corporibus non exceptis. 
Quamdiu ergo jus illud retinebitur, nulla cuiquam, etsi fortissimus sit, 
securitas esse poterit. Rationis ergo praeceptum sive regula generalis est, 
Pacem quidem, dum ejus obtinende spes est, querendam esse ; quando autem 
haberi non potest, auxilia undecunque querere, et illis uti licitum esse. 
Regule hujus pars prima continet legem nature primam, pacem quere et 
persequere; secunda est juris naturalis summa; Omnibus viis et modis 
seipsum defendehdi jus unicuique esse.”? 


Thus does Hobbes build up the edifice of society upon the 
foundation of complete selfishness and insatiable greediness. 
“Passiones quibus homines ad pacem perduci possunt, sunt 
metus, presertim vero metus mortis violente, et cupiditas 
rerum ad bene vivendum necessariarum, et spes per industriam 
illa obtinendi.’’”? So sure is he that it can have no nobler founda- 
tion that he explains away, with the utmost ingenuity, all those 
primary feelings which are generally included under the name 
of benevolence. Even the tears of reconciliation, according to 
him, are not in the least degree generous. “ Men are apt to 
weep that prosecute revenge, when the revenge is suddenly 
stopped or frustrated by the repentance of their adversary ; and 
such are the tears of reconciliation.” There is according to 
Hobbes nothing beautiful even in love itself; it is no more than 
the affection that a fox has fora goose, or a wolf for a lamb. 


“There is a great difference between the desire of a man when in- 
definite, and the same desire limited to one person, and this is that love 
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which is the great theme of poets. But notwithstanding their praises, it 
must be defined by the word need; for it is a conception a man hath of 
his need of that one person desired.” . . . “There is yet another passion 
sometimes called love, but more properly good will or charity. There can 
be no greater argument to a man of his own power than to find himself 
able not only to accomplish his own desires, but also to assist other men 
in theirs; and this is that conception wherein consists charity. In which 
first is contained that natural affection of parents towards their children, 
which the Greeks call oropy7, as also that affection wherewith men seek to 
assist those that adhere unto them. But the affection wherewith men 
many times bestow their benefits on strangers is not to be called charity, 
but either contract, whereby they seek to purchase friendship, or fear, 
which makes them to purchase peace.”. . . “ This is contrary,” Mr. Hallam 
justly observes, “ to notorious truth, there being neither fear nor contract 
in generosity towards strangers. It is, however, not so extravagant as a 
subsequent position (of Hobbes), that in beholding the danger of a ship 
in a tempest, though there is pity, which is grief, yet ‘the delight in our 
own security is so far predominant, that men usually are content in such a 
case to be spectators of the misery of their friends.’ ”¢ 


This teaching is as nearly as possible the exact opposite of 
the teaching of that apostle who fought so stern a battle with 
nature and self. St. Paul, indeed, sometimes speaks of nature, 
as if it were only the animal part of a man; but he cannot so 
regard it without infinite horror, and a very agony of prayer to 

~God to be delivered. But Hobbes deliberately prefers the beast, 
and thinks the man an inconvenience. Society is a necessary 
evil, because the human beast is too feeble to dispense with a 
contract of peace with the other beasts that live about him. 
After all, it is comforting to remember that human nature is not 
really altered by the theories of philosophers. Perhaps there is 
more in the tears of reconciliation than Hobbes was able to 
perceive ; and more than once in the world’s history it has hap- 
pened, that even husbands and fathers watching a ship on the 
rocks, have in some mysterious way found it so utterly impossible 
to be even moderately cheerful, that they have risked their own 
lives to save the lives of the shipwrecked strangers. Just as we 
found in human nature a “ material structure” subject to neces- 
sary laws, and a free spirit; so also we find in the region of 
human freedom the love of self and the love of our neighbour— 
equally real, equally ineradicable, equally incapable of being 
resolved into simpler elements. We often act from the love of 
self, we equally often act from the love of others, and some- 
times either feeling would have produced the very same result ; 
but we are very seldom at a loss to determine by which feeling 
some given result actually was produced. If we found a lost 
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child in the street, we should most likely take it home; it might 
happen that we should be rewarded, but it would not be the 


_ expectation of reward that would compel us to take home a lost 


child. It is no more possible to resolve benevolence into selfish- 
ness, than it is to resolve selfishness into benevolence; and what 
would be thought of the philosopher who would gravely argue 
that men eat their dinners, not because they are hungry, but 
because they love their wives and children ? 

The benevolent affections, then, are a part of human nature. 
The unkind man is as really a monster as a man would be 
“ whose head did grow beneath his shoulders.” Nay, he would 
be more monstrous than such a one; for it is the higher part of 
every creature’s nature in which we are to look for its truest 
self. Perhaps, in the order of time, we might arrive at the 
knowledge of our social relationships only after we had become 
acquainted with our individual faculties; just as sensation pre- 
cedes reflection. But, nevertheless, reflection is greater and 
more characteristic of a human being than mere sensation; and 
society and benevolence are greater and more characteristic of a 
human being than selfishness and isolation, But it has been 
found that society is impossible without religion. In old and 
firmly settled communities, where religion has long been doing 
its work, and the whole mass of society has acquired the faculty 
of reverence and subordination, statesmen sometimes affect to 
despise religion, or even to regard it as an obsolete impediment 
to progress that ought to be swept away. 

But even the coldest and most unsympathizing enquirers are 
bound to admit that, in the beginnings of civilization, the priest 
and the prophet have been the mightiest helpers of mankind. 
They have by no means elevated mankind only by superstitious 
terrors. They have been strong, they have been the recognized 
leaders of the race, because man no sooner rises out of brutality 
and selfishness, and savage loneliness into society, than he 
begins to believe that the order of human life, the perfection of 
spiritual beauty, the absolute benevolence, must be abiding for 
ever in some glorious Being, who has made men to be like 
Himself, and has fashioned the whole universe to be the copy of 
His own perfections. The priest and the prophet have confirmed 
this belief; they have encouraged men to hope that the eternal 
models and archetypes would somehow be revealed to us; that 
so we might order our lives more wisely, copying them more 
faithfully. They have said to men,—not indeed without much 
confusion of thought and contradiction of language, but still 
they have said to men,—‘ You must be good, because God is 
good; you must love one another, because God loves you all ; 
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you must be unselfish and kind, even when you are strong 
enough to despise the wishes of your neighbours, because that 
God whose power has no limits, uses his power for securing the 
well-being of his creatures.” 

Apart from religion, goodness can scarcely rise above the 
level of conventionalism, and duty will be only another name 
for convenience. It is plain, indeed, that society and religion 
must very greatly modify our decisions, as to what is useful and 
what is mischievous; and the utilitarianism of Mr. J. 8. Mill is 
‘ scarcely less noble than the more generous ethics to which 
utilitarianism, in its coarser forms, is unquestionably opposed. 
As his “necessity’’ is scarcely less free than M. Cousin’s 
“liberty,” so his utilitarianism is scarcely less disinterested 
than the “justice” of Plato’s republic. In truth, his pursuit of 
happiness as the end of life, includes the pursuit of knowledge 
and refinement, the most anxious consideration of the happiness 
of other people; and even sometimes, in such a world as ours, 
and the present very imperfect condition of human development, 
the utter sacrifice of one’s own happiness. This may seem very 
like a concession, wholly inconsistent with that system of morality 
which makes virtue consist in the pursuit of happiness; but it 
is not for that reason a less valuable concession, or less com- 
pletely true. Indeed, Mr. Mill’s account of the different kinds 
of pleasures, and his acknowledgment of the fact, that it is 
sometimes the duty of an individual to annihilate all his own 
pleasures for the sake of God or the world, deserves, both for its 
form and substance, the most careful attention of every school 
of moralists. 


“Tt is an unquestionable fact,” he says, ‘‘that those who are equally 
acquainted with, and equally capable of appreciating and enjoying both, 
do give a most marked preference to the manner of existence which 
employs their higher faculties. Few human creatures would consent to 
be changed into any of the lower animals, for a promise of the fullest 
allowance of a beast’s pleasures; no intelligent human being would con- 
sent to be a fool; no instructed person would be an ignoramus; no person 
of feeling and conscience would be selfish and base, even though they 
should be persuaded that the fool, the dunce, or the rascal, is better 
satisfied with his lot than they are with theirs. They would not resign 
what they possess more than he, for the most complete satisfaction of all 
the desires which they have in common with him. If they ever fancy 
they would, it is ouly in cases of unhappiness so extreme, that to escape 
from it they would exchange their lot for almost any other, however un- 
desirable in their own eyes. A being of higher faculties requires more to 
make him happy, is capable probably of more acute suffering, and 
certainly accessible to it at more points, than one of an inferior type; 
but in spite of these liabilities, he can never really wish to sink into what 
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he feels to be a lower grade of existence. We may give what explanation 
we please of this unwillingness; we may attribute it to pride, a name 
which is given indiscriminately to some of the most and to some of the 
least estimable feelings of which mankind are capable; we may refer it to 
the love of liberty and personal independence, an appeal to which was 
with the Stoics one of the most effective means for the inculcation of it; 
to the love of power, or to the love of excitement, both of which do 
really enter into and contribute to it; but its most appropriate appellation 
is a sense of dignity which all human beings possess, in one form or 
other, and in some, though by no means in exact proportion to their 
higher faculties ; and which is so essential a part of the happiness of those 
in whom it is strong, that nothing which conflicts with it could be other- 
wise than momentarily an object of desire to them. Whoever supposes 
that this preference takes place at a sacrifice of happiness—that the 
superior being in anything like equal circumstances is not happier than 
the inferior—confounds the two very different ideas, of happiness and 
content. It is indisputable that the being whose capacities of enjoyment 
are low, has the greatest chance of having them fully satisfied; and a 
highly endowed being will always feel that any happiness which he can 
look for as the world is constituted, is imperfect. But he can learn to 
bear its imperfections, if they are at all bearable ; and they will not make him 
envy the being who is indeed unconscious of the imperfections, but only 
because he feels not at all the good which those imperfections qualify. It 
is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied ; better to 
be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And if the fool or the pig 
are of a different opinion, it is because they only know their own side of 
the question. The other party to the comparison knows both sides.””* 


In language still more beautiful, and still more unlike the 
vulgar selfishness which often passes by the name of utili- 
tarianism, Mr. J. 8. Mill says ;— 


“Let utilitarians never cease to claim the morality of self-devotion, 
as a possession which belongs by as good a right to them as either to the 
stoic or the transcendentalist. The utilitarian morality does recognize in 
human beings the power of sacrificing their own greatest good for the 
good of others. It only refuses to admit that the sacrifice is itself a good. 
A sacrifice which does not increase, or tend to increase, the sum total of 
happiness, it considers as wasted. The only self-renunciation which it 
applauds, is devotion to the happiness, or to some of the means of happi- 
ness, of others; either of mankind collectively, or of individuals within 
the limits imposed by the collective interests of mankind. I mast again 
repeat, what the assailants of utilitarianism seldom have the justice to ac- 
knowledge, that the happiness which forms the utilitarian standard of 
what is right in conduct, is not the agent’s own happiness, but that of all 
concerned. As between his own happiness and that of others, utili- 
tarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested and 
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benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read 
the complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as you would be done 
by, and to love your neighbour as yourself, constitute the ideal perfection 
of utilitarian morality.’’ 

All we can reply to such a utilitarianism as this is, that it 
would offend no one more than Paley and Bentham. The 
utilitarianism of Jesus of Nazareth would be in the utmost 
danger of receiving the contempt and scorn of that sour moralist, 
who gave the world so strange a caricature of the principle of 
asceticism. At the same time we may fairly require some com- 
pleter explanation than utilitarian ethics are in the habit of 
furnishing, of the fact that an individual may sometimes be 
bound to disregard totally his own happiness. And, at any rate, 
taking into account the ordinary distinctions of language, and 
that a constant difference of names results from a clearly per- 
ceived difference in the things for which those names stand, we 
may assume that the object that men have had before their 
minds when they use the word virtue, was not the same as the 
object they had before their minds, when instead of using the 
word virtue they chose the word happiness. For precisely the 
same reason, we may assume that duty is not the same thing as 
interest. These differences in common names, differences quite 
as universal as language, or at least as civilization, do certainly 
not amount to a demonstration of the soundness or unsoundness 
of any ethical theory; but they are of great value as being the 
signs and registers of the long-continued and often-repeated 
experience, and the firmly-rooted belief of the great mass of 
mankind. And surely it is not difficult to perceive, when we 
carefully analyze our own thoughts and beliefs, that these verbal 
differences correspond to real distinctions, which no change of 
names could obliterate. We perceive that a certain course of 
conduct would secure our own happiness, or the happiness of 
others; we can choose to follow that course of conduct, or we 
can choose not. If we choose not to follow it, we have acted 
foolishly ; we have sacrificed our own interests and the interests 
of others. But why not sacrifice these interests? Why should 
we care to secure either our own interests or anybody else’s? 
The answer to this question must necessarily include one of 
those words which mankind has hitherto employed for the purpose 
of expressing the belief, that whten we perceive the usefulness 
of a certain course of conduct, we also perceive something else 
which ‘is different from its usefulness, viz., that we ought to 
pursue it. The word ought points to a peculiarity quite as real, 
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and quite as elementary, as the peculiarity which is implied in 
the word useful; and neither of these two can be resolved into 
the other. Just as any lump of matter may be red, and heavy, 
and cold, and hard, while none of these qualities, heaviness, 
redness, coldness, hardness, can be resolved into any other; so, 
in like manner, any particular action may be difficult, or 
beautiful, or useful, or right; and these words all indicate dif- 
ferent qualities, and not different forms of the same quality. 
Moreover, by whatever steps we arrive at the perception of 
rightness, whenever we do arrive at it we feel that rightness is 
the highest and most commanding of the qualities that any 
action can have. And this is the reason why a man may be 
often bound to sacrifice his happiness for the sake of others. 
Though it is the exact opposite of his own interest, he simply 
feels that it*is right, that he ought to make the sacrifice, and he 
can give no further account of the matter. Duty and rightness 
are ultimate elements of morality, however intricately they may 
combine with other elements. You have not exhausted the 
account of a course of conduct, or of any particular action, 
when you have determined that it is useful, though that implies 
a very wide and subtle generalization; there yet remains that 
other quality of actions which is implied in the assertion, “I 
ought to perform them.” In truth, as any plain man would 
express it, there are many actions which it would be not only 
useless and mischievous, but a/so wrong to perform. 

And here we arrive at a distinction which at once indicates 
a point of separation, where the rival schools of moralists divide 
from one another. The utilitarians predicate rightness or wrong- 
ness primarily of actions, and only secondarily and figuratively 
of persons. Those who are not utilitarians predicate rightness 
and wrongness primarily of persons, and only secondarily and 
figuratively of actions. The theory of the one recognizes bad 
actions; the theory of the other, bad men. And perhaps it is 
exactly from this point of view that we may be able, most easily, 
to determine the comparative merits of these rival systems. A 
very great number of actions might be submitted to us for judg- 
ment; are they right actionsor wrong? We very soon begin to 
perceive that the words right and wrong have nothing to do with 
these actions ; that they are quite as inappropriate as the words 
red and blue, light and heavy. We can affirm that actions are 
useful or useless, beneficial or injurious, but we cannot say 
with strict accuracy that an action is wise ; we can only say that 
the man who did it is wise. And it seems almost as plain that 
we can scarcely affirm that an action is right, but only that the 
man who did it was right. And one reason, perhaps, for the 
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confusion of common language, when it deals with these moral 
distinctions is, that the character of a man himself, what the 
man loves, and desires, and wishes to bring to pass, whether he 
himself is wise, and kind, and upright—all this is of so much 
greater importance than any one of the man’s actions, that the 
very names we give to his actions are borrowed from the judg- 
ments that we pass upon himself. To relieve a street beggar is 
a definite act, having its own unalterable qualities, by whomso- 
ever it may have been performed; the usefulness of the act 
would be by no means determined by the character of the doer 
of it. Money might be given to a beggar by a kind man, for the 
purpose of relieving his distress; it might be given by a weak- 
minded man, out of mere inability to resist importunity ; it might 
be given by a proud man, to gain applause from others ; it might 
be given by a superstitious man in the hope of improving the 
chances of his own salvation ; it might be given by a dishonest 
man, getting rid of stolen money, the possession of which might 
bring suspicion on himself. But it is quite plain that these 
differences in the motives of a person have not produced any 
difference in the quality of the action performed. If we were 
to say that alms-giving was cruel, or weak-minded, or haughty, or 
superstitious, or generous, it is plain that these words would have 
reference, not to the act itself, but to the character of a person. 
But if we were to say that alms-giving was useful, or that it was 
mischievous, we should then be affirming directly a quality of 
the act; from which, indeed, we could gain little or no informa- 
tion of the character of the man who had performed it. 

Human beings, at any rate, have the faculty of perceiving 
that difference either in men’s actions, or in themselves, or in 
both, which is indicated by the words right and wrong; and this 
faculty is a necessary condition of education and progress. It 
is assumed, just as the liberty of the will is assumed, by every- 
body who tries to improve the character or determine the 
conduct of anybody else. If we were to seek the origin or care- 
fully investigate the natural history of this faculty, we might 
find some of the roots of it among our bodily sensations. But 
just as we saw that no hypothesis as to the origin of species can 
in the least alter what human nature is now; so we may easily 
perceive that whatever may be the origin of what we may loosely 
call conscience, the perception of the difference between right 
and wrong is not one of our bodily sensations, nor even any 
combination of them. Justice is not a thing we can see, or 
taste, or feel, or hear, or smell. There is, in fact, an unseen 
world in which we are living as truly as we are in the world 
that is seen. Nor is that world less real than the one of which 
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we become cognizant through the bodily senses. It is not 
limited by the boundaries, nor subject to the conditions of time 
and space ; it is called, to borrow a term both from philosophy 
and theology, an efernal world; and it is in this world, this 
eternal world, that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, that the 
human spirit meets with God. 

Everybody must surely have found out long ago, that any 
strict demonstration of the existence of God, is utterly impos- 
sible. Almost all the proofs that have been offered, assume in 
the very premises, the conclusion to be proved. But it is here 
that the religions of the world are of special value among the 
sources of our information concerning human nature; for none 
of them can pretend to prove the existence of God, they all 
assume His existence, and they even assume that we know Him. 
This is at any rate true of the Christian religion ; it takes for 
granted that the eternal world is even more real than the world 
that is temporal and seen; and that from the lofty elevation of 
that spiritual region, we may look down upon those ever-chang- 
ing phenomena which are presented to us by the senses. It 
seems almost to take for granted that it is only the things 
of time and sense, among which are to be found those difficulties 
and contradictions which baffle the human spirit. It is not the 
divine perfections that baffle our understandings and trouble our 
consciences ; but only the material copies of them, ever coming 
and going, and which manifest the infinite and eternal God in 
many different portions and in many different ways. To the 
writers of Holy Scripture, the world seems strange and God 
familiar; and it is not from knowing the world that they ascend 
to the knowledge of God, but from the knowledge of God that 
they are able to perceive an order and beauty in the world. 
Seas and storms seem to them only terrific, wild, lawless forces; 
until they perceive that ‘“ He walketh upon the wings of the 
wind, and holds the waters in the hollow of His hand ;” and that 
“ fire and hail, snow and vapour, stormy winds fulfil His word.” 
In the same way they regard all the terrible riddles of human 
history ; these are but the temporal phenomena by which the 
eternal God chooses slowly to make Himself known, and their 
revelation of Him is always only partial, and we shall know the 
whole of their teaching only when the great drama is ended, 
when every individual and every generation has contributed its 
share of the sublime lesson. We are bewildered when we see 
wicked men, tyrants and oppressors, bloody wars, violence and 
fraud. But the writers of Holy Scripture bid us look steadily 
upon God, and be sure that we know Him far better than we 
can possibly know the long succession of events in human 
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history. ‘The Lord reigneth,” they say; “let the earth re- 
joice ; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof; clouds and 
darkness are round about Him; righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of His throne.” 

It is surely incredible that this appeal should have been made 
so often and so long to human consciousness, if the Being of 
God and His relation to ourselves, which all religions assume, 
had really no existence. We can move men, whether we are 
dealing with them in the lowest or the highest region of human 
nature, only by appealing to what is really in them, only by 
making use of the faculties which they possess. Here, as every- 
where else, we can conquer only by submission; and gain from 
nature what we wish, only by ascertaining what nature is, and 
adapting ourselves to her resources. We can appeal to the dread 
of pain, and the desire of physical enjoyment, because man 
really has a sensitive material structure ; and if he had no such 
structure he could not possibly be moved by any dread of 
physical pain. The maxims of common prudence imply that 
man has a faculty by which he can distinguish the various effects 
of any rival courses of conduct ; that he knows what is pleasant 
and what is unpleasant, what is useful and what is injurious ; 
and that he prefers the one to the other. Education assumes 
that a man is able to do what he chooses, and one of its chief 
objects is to enable a man to choose wisely. The moralist appeals 
to an actually existing faculty in man, by which he is able to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong; and where this faculty is wanting 
the moralist is powerless. In like manner priests, prophets, 
divines, make their appeal to an actually existing faculty in the 
human spirit, which is the very foundation of the possibility of 
religion, either natural or revealed. And if it be answered that 
there are nevertheless millions of human beings who seem to 
have fallen into the wildest and most contradictory mistakes 
about God, we might find a reply among those analogies which 
present themselves to us in the lower regions of human nature. 
For humanity includes a certain material structure having 
certain proportions, and all whose organs have certain definite 
relations to each other, the very slightest alteration of which 
constitutes disease. But there are millions of human beings who 
are stunted or obese, blind and lame, idiotic and insane; and 
what is far more to the purpose, there are millions of human 
beings who have not yet arrived at maturity—still children, and 
undeveloped. As no one would try to learn what health is, from 
examining any number of sick people, no matter how variously 
they might be diseased; as we should never dream of learning 
the powers of the human intellect from the manners and customs 
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of savages; as, in short, “man” means the adult man, the 
civilized man, the intelligent man, the well-instructed man; so 
we should surely never dream of ascertaining what those faculties 
are which make a man capable of religion, by examining only 
the immaturity or the distortions of those faculties. It is not 
what the meanest or most savage man thinks about God which 
determines for us what a man’s religion must be; but rather do 
we determine the religion of humanity from the religion of such 
a man as Plato or St. John; nay, rather, a Christian would say, 
from Him who was the Very Man, the very Archetype and Model 
(to borrow the phraseology of a noble philosophy), after whom 
we have all been fashioned, and to be participators of whom 
constitutes us human beings. Religion, on the speculative side, 
is a complete statement of those facts, however discovered, 
which we are capable of knowing about God and our own 
relations to Him; with such an arrangement of these facts as 
shall indicate which are paramount and which subordinate, 
which are causes and which effects, which are laws and which 
are particular cases of those laws. Religion on the theoretico- 
practical side is a system of rules and directions for the guidance 
of our lives, in accordance with those facts which we find scienti- 
fically arranged in speculative theology. Religion on the purely 
practical side, as a life, as a form of human action or feeling, is 
the actual knowledge of God and the love of Him, and the 
actual discharge of those duties that he has laid upon us, and 
obedience to those rules which we find duly stated and scientifi- 
cally arranged in theoretico-practical religion. But every form 
of religion, the theory, the law, the life, implies and appeals to 
that spiritual faculty without which religion would be impossible. 
And if this be true, if there be this faculty, if there be a God to 
know, and if men are capable of knowing Him, then it must be 
an inhumanity, comprehensive of all other inhumanities, to live a 
godless, irreligious life; to withdraw from the eternal world as 
much as may be, and to dwell among the things seen and tem- 
poral, ever changing and perishable. If the noblest of all religions 
in the world be not in its very essence wild and impracticable, 
then it may be well affirmed that the love of God and the regula- 
tion of our lives according to His will, are for us the whole of 
virtue, and the whole of happiness, and the whole of wisdom. 
To disobey God, even for the love of country, or neighbours, or 
kindred, would be as foolish as to dig up a tree by the roots for 
the sake of a single fruit. 

Such, then, in the briefest outline, is human nature. A man 
is a creature that has a body, an intellect, a will, a conscience, a 
faculty of religion. If any one of these parts of human nature 
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were wanting, or dwarfed, or undeveloped, the human creature 
would be incomplete. If any of them were injured, or in 
monstrous proportion to the rest, the human being would be 
diseased. An ungodly man, an unloving man, an unrighteous 
man, a stupid man, an unhealthy man, is to the extent of these 
deficiencies not a man at all; and the inhumanity is greatest 
in the highest of these regions, so that it is more inhuman to be 
stupid than to be unhealthy, more inhuman to be unrighteous 
than to be stupid, more inhuman to be ungodly than to be un- 
righteous. For he who will be consistently ungodly, will come 
to be inhuman in every other particular. Moreover, in this 
highest region of religion, and there only, may we find hope for 
humanity ; for there is on earth no perfect man. 

To us, then, being what we are, do all manner of theories 
and rules make their appeal. And if we were to be other than 
we are, the form and substance of all such appeals would need 
to be changed. Human nature must necessarily determine, at 
least for us, the limits of every religion and every philosophy ; 
it may not be indeed the test of their truth, but it will be the test 
of their worth for us; the test of our power to receive them, 
whether they be true or false. And even Christianity itself will 
be to us scarcely better than a tradition or a meaningless form of 
words, until we have discovered that it also obeys the universal 
law, and conquers us by knowing us. 

Unfortunately, the philosophy which is becoming every day 
more popular, the philosophy which calls itself positive, can give 
no answer, and even denies the possibility of an answer, to the 
solemn questions which belong to that highest region of our 
nature in which we meet with God. We are told that the 
“human mind has had its three periods, namely, the theological 
and superstitious, the metaphysical, which is almost equally 
credulous, and now the positive or perfect and scientific state. 
And this perfection consists in limiting science to the objects of 
sight and sense, to fact and to phenomena; excluding from the 
sphere of science such elements of uncertainty as cause, and law, 
and God, and the like, which are assumptions and superstitions, 
rendering science uncertain so far as they are allowed to enter 
within its realm. It would seem, indeed, as if the judgment 
of Elymas, the magician, had fallen upon this age; as if this 
generation, so subtle, skilful, and far-seeing in the sciences of 
nature, gifted with such wondrous instruments of discernment 
and appreciation, were sightless only for the higher, deeper, and 
diviner fields of truth. The men of this generation can trace the 
path of the planets, weigh the bulk of the moon, measure the 
girth of the world ; they can make light their pencil, and electri- 
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city their messenger, and discover metals in the sun. But the 
sun itself, in its noon-day splendour, the glory of the divine pre- 
sence, which, with its illumination, fills the whole earth, they 
cannot see. It is as if the hand of the Lord were upon them, 
and a mist and darkness upon their sight; and their eyes, not 
seeing even the sun, were judicially blinded.” 

If this representation of Positivism, though scarcely more 
offensive than that of Mr. J. S. Mill himself, should seem an 
exaggeration or a distortion produced by the religious prejudices 
of a Catholic priest, it at any rate exhibits to us that complete 
unspirituality of modern philosophy which is driving so many 
men to make their choice between atheism and popery. Posi- 
tivism will not indeed deny the existence of God and the 
immortality of man, but it will suffer nobody to affirm them. 
It dismisses them with a kind of contempt as speculations, 
ingenious, perhaps, but useless; scarcely more fruitful for the 
comfort and guidance of life, than the enquiry that exercised the 
wits of those schoolmen who tried to determine how many 
angels could stand upon the point ofa needle. Meanwhile, even 
some of the followers of M. Comte do really persuade themselves, 
that the removal of all certainty, and of the possibility of ever 
arriving at certainty in religion will make no difference to the 
emotions, aspirations, and conduct of mankind. It is impossible, 
indeed, they say, to prove the existence of any objective God ; 
the deity which each man worships is only his own notion of the 
divine projected beyond himself and personified ; and no two 
men can be found who are worshipping the same God. But we 
are assured our actual sensations and desires are by no means 
affected by the unreality of that which we are accustomed to 
consider most real. The love of God will be just as pleasant 
and produce exactly the same results, though it be only the love 
of an abstraction ; and the will of God will be just as good a 
guide for our daily conduct, though it be neither more nor less 
than the will of our own personified thought. Surely those who 
bring to us these cheering tidings have forgotten their own 
boast, that the light of science must in due time penetrate 
even into the gloomiest recesses of ignorance, and that in the 
end no human being will remain in the darkness or dimness of 
superstition or metaphysics; and then every woman and peasant, 
as well as the acutest logician and the best instructed man of 
science, will have come to know that the love of God has been a 
preposterous and absurd waste of emotion, and the whole super- 
structure of faith, and piety, and morals, has been built upon— 





t Manning’s Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. pp. 139, 140. 
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nothing. Everybody will then have come to know that a man 
has no pre-eminence above a beast, excepting that he can 
perceive his meanness. He will contemplate his own existence 
with exactly the same interest with which he watches a chemical 
experiment, the burning of a candle, or the decomposition of a 
salt. The material structure will, to him, have become every- 
thing; and beyond the period of its disintegration he will not 
care to look. 

Why not then eat and drink, until that to-morrow in which 
he shall die? Why contemplate at all a philosophy which has 
nothing to offer a human spirit but a horrible vacuum? Why 
submit beyond what is absolutely necessary, rendered necessary 
by the superior physical force of the majority, to that political 
society, or to those domestic restraints, which require so fre- 
quently that the individual should sacrifice himself to the dim 
abstractions which we call the family, or the state, or the human 
race; or that thinnest and coldest of all shadows, the future? 
Denied the knowledge of God and the hope of immortality, with 
the foundations of law and order dug out and thrown aside as 
useless rubbish, what remains for man but a merely animal life ; 
and in the end, that state of nature which, according to Hobbes, 
is a state of war? 

But it is well that Positivism should make us clearly under- 
stand, as it does make us understand, that there is no room for 
religion in what are called the natural sciences; and that the 
possibility of religion, and therefore of morality, and of every- 
thing above the brute part of human nature, depends upon the 
fact that God reveals Himself to the spirit of man, and that the 
spirit of a man can receive the revelation. ‘ There is a spirit 
in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.” ‘The true Light lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world.” And the peculiar value of the Holy Scriptures 
consists in this—that they contain the record of by far the com- 
pletest and most important of the revelations of God to man. 

WitiiaM Kirkus. 
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THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS: FROM THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 
(Concluded from Vol. IV., page 81.) 


11. Let us seek these things, if they have been a care to the 
Lord.* He hath foreshewn concerning the water and concerning 
the cross. Concerning the water indeed, it is written to Israel, 
how they will not receive baptism, which conveys remission of 
sins, but will build for themselves; for saith the prophet, Be 
astonished, O heaven, and at this let the earth shudder still more,’ 
because this people hath done two evil things: they have for- 
saken me the fountain of life, and for themselves have dug a pit 
of death. Is my holy Mount Sina’ a desolate rock? For ye 
shall be as the young of a bird, flying upwards, bereaved of a 
nest. And again, says the prophet: I will go before thee, and I 
will level the mountains, and I will crush the brazen gates, and 
I will break the iron bars, and I will give to thee hidden, in- 
visible, treasures of darkness; that they may know that I the 
Lord am God, and thou shalt dwell in a profound (lofty) cave of 
a strong rock, whose water is constant. The king with glory 
you shall see, and your soul shall meditate upon the fear of the 
Lord.‘ And again, in another prophet, he says: And he who 
doth these things shall be as the tree which is planted by the 
channels of waters, which shall yield its fruit in its season, and 
its leaf shall not fall away; and all things whatever he does shall 
prosper. Not so the impious; not so, but as the chaff which 
the wi[nd dri]veth’ from the face of the earth. Therefore the 
impious shall not arise in judgment, nor sinners in the council 
of the just; because the Lord knows the way of the just, and 
the way of the impious shall perish. Ye perceive how he de- 
scribed at once the water and the cross. For he means this: 
the blessed are they who, hoping in the cross, went down to the 
water ; because, says he, his reward is “in his time :” then he says, 





@ Literally, ‘ If it hath been a care to the Lord.” The sentence seems to be 
a singular for the plural, and properly to belong to the preceding section,—the 
new section commencing with the following words. <A very different construc- 
tion is required by the reading of the corrector, who has changed the aorist form 
mpoepavepwoev into mpopavepwou. The translation will then run: ‘ Let us seek 
these things ; if it hath been a care to the Lord to foreshew concerning the water 
and concerning the cross.” The common reading is, “‘ Now let us seek him 
(whether) it has been a care to the Lord to foreshew concerning the water and 
the cross.” There seems to be a vague reminiscence of 1 John v. 6—8 

+ This loose quotation from Jer. ii. 12, 13, is much improved by the corrector, 
who gives pitarw for dpatarw. We put this in our translation because the other 
is nonsense—* let the earth still more confine—.” 

¢ Sion is no doubt meant. Isaiah xvi. 1, 2. 4 Tsaiah xlv. 2, 3. 

¢ Part of two words and an article omitted by the Seribe, but supplied by a 
corrector. Psalm i. 3—6. 
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“‘T will recompense.” But now what means, ‘“ The leaves shall 
not fall off?” This means, that every word whatever, which 
proceeds from you through your mouth, in faith and love, shall 
also be for conversion and hope to many. And again, another 
prophet says, “ And the laud of Jacob was applauded above all 
the earth.’ This means, the vessel of his spirit he glorifies.” 
Then what means, “ And there was a river flowing on the right 
hand, and there went up out of it beautiful trees, and whoever 
eats of them shall live for ever?” That we indeed go down to 
the waterfall of sins and defilement, and come up bearing fruit 
in the heart, and having fear and hope in the spirit towards 
Jesus. And whoever eats of these shall live for ever’ This 
means, whoever says he hears those who speak, and shall believe, 
shall live for ever. 

12. Similarly again he gives indications concerning the cross 
in another prophet, saying, “And when shall these things be 
accomplished ? says the Lord. When the tree bows down, and 
rises up, and when blood flows from the tree.”* Thou hast some- 
thing here again concerning the cross, and him who was going 
te be crucified. Now, he says again to Moses, when Israel was 
assailed by the aliens, and that he might admonish those who 
were assailed, that for their sins they were delivered unto death : 
the Spirit says to the heart of Moses, that he should make a 
figure of the cross of him who was going to suffer, because, says 
he, except they confide in him they will be defeated for ever.’ 





J The text here varies considerably from the common text. 

& Perhaps an allusion to Zeph. iii. 19. 

* The corrector has, “ he will glorify :” the old text, ‘these things mean the 
vessel of his Spirit which he will glorify.” 

‘ Compare Ezek. xlvii. 12; John vi. 51, 58; Rev. xxii. 2. 

J Acts xxii. 16; Col. i. 9,10: 1 Pet. iii. 15, 16; John vi. 51. 

* This question and answer are from some apocryphal book, which appears 
to be unknown. The apostles asked a like question sometimes; Matt. xxiv. 3; 
Mark xiii. 4; Luke xi. 7: so Daniel xii. 8. But the reply is a palpable fraud, 
though said to be a quotation from a prophet. The passage has been believed 
to be an interpolation, because it is flatly opposed to the notion that it was the 
Barnabas of the New Testament. The author’s system of interpretation ought 
to have given the quietus to that idea long ago; and this extract smacks of the 
same age—an age wherein Sibylline oracles and such like had gained acceptance 
and authority. It is humiliating to think that so soon we have a case parallel 
with the medisval grossness of the line in the well-known Dies Ire— 

“Teste David cum Sibylla!” 

We are sorry to think that this coupling of fraud with truth, this honouring 
of God and Mammon, still continues. We can find illustrations of it nearer than 
Loretto, where the Sibyls to the number of a dozen are exalted above the pro- 
phets of God. To return to Barnabas: there is one MS. where at this point 
several pages of interpolations are introduced. The latter portion of the passage 
—‘ when blood flows from the tree,” occurs in 4 Esdras v. 5: “de ligno sanguis 
stillabit ;” E.V. 2 Esdras v, 5, “ And blood shall drop out of the wood.” 

' Here is a reference to Exod. xvii. 8, seq.; and a very gross perversion of 
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Moses therefore puts one upon another the arms in the midst of 
the mass,” and, standing higher than all, stretched out his hands, 
and thus Israel conquered again. Then when he lowered them 
again, they were slain. Wherefore? That they might know 
that they could not be saved except they confided in it.” 

And again in another prophet, he says, “ All the day have I 
stretched out my hands to a people unbelieving, and gainsaying 
my righteous way.’” 

Again, Moses makes a figure of Jesus, because it behoves 
him to suffer, and he shall make alive him whom they think to 
have destroyed in the sign of falling Israel; for the Lord made 
every serpent bite them, and they died when the transgression 
through the serpent came to pass in Eve, that he might convince 
them that because of their transgression they will be delivered 
up to the tribulation of death.2 Moreover, the same Moses, in 
commanding, “ Not unto you is a molten or a graven thing for 
a god to you,”? does it that he might shew a type of Jesus. 
Moses, therefore, makes a brazen serpent, and sets it up mani- 
festly, and by a summons calls the people. When they came 
together therefore, they besought Moses that he would offer for 
them supplication for their healing. 

And Moses said to them, “ When,” says he, ‘any one of 
you is bitten, let him come to the serpent which lies upon the 
tree, and let him hope, believing that he who’ is dead can make 
alive, and forthwith he shall be saved.”” And thus they did. Thou 
hast again also in these things the glory of Jesus, because in 
him and for him are all things. What again says Moses to 
Jesus the son of Nave? Put‘ on him this name as being a pro- 
phet, only that all the people may hear that thy“ father manifests 
all things concerning his son Jesus. Moses says therefore to 








the facts. Dressel quotes Menardus as citing Justin, Trypho, iii.; Tertul., Adv. 
Jud. x.; and Adv. Mare. iii. 18. 

™ Tlvywns. This is probably for woryyns, in accordance with a known habit 
of putting v for o:. See Cowper’s Codex A, p. 10 (8vo, 1860), where we have 
mukidos for moixiAos. But woryuns is also a corruption, apparently, of myyya-ros, 
which gives the required sense; for this word is used, as by Polybius, in the 
sense of a heap, pile, or mass. Of course mvyuy is a fist; but in this case we 
believe it means a mass, or compact body of men. Others take it to mean a hill 
or bank. We cannot say whence the details of this story are derived. 

. It: that is, the cross; represented by the outstretched arms of Moses. 

° Isaiah Ixv. 2; Rom. x. 21. 

P 1 Cor. x. 9,10; Numb. xxi. 6—9; Eccle. x. 11; Gen. iii. 1—19; 2 Cor. xi. 
3; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22; John iii. 14—18. 

¢ Exod. xx. 4; Deut. xxvii. 15. 

r Or, “that which ;” the Greek is ambiguous. 

* Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16, 17. 

¢ The corrector gives “ putting,” 7.e., when he put on him this name of 
Jesus. 

« The pronoun “ thy ” is noted by a corrector, and ought to come out. 
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Jesus the son of Nave, putting this name upon him when he 
sent him as a spy of the land, “Take a book into thy hands and 
write what the Lord says, that thou shalt cut up from the roots 
all the house of Amalek.”” The son of God in the last days,— 
observe again,—Jesus, not son of man, but son of God, and in a 
figure was manifested in the flesh. Therefore, to those who 
were to come, that Christ is son of David, David himself pro- 
phecies, fearing and understanding the error of sinners; “The 
Lord said to my Lord, Sit at my right hand till I make thine 
enemies the footstool of thy feet.” 

And again, Isaiah says thus, “The Lord said to my Lord, Of 
whom he hath taken: hold by his right hand, the Gentiles obeyed 
him, and I will break through the power of kings.” Behold how 
David says that he is Lord, and says that he is son of God.* 

13. Now let us see if this people inherits first, and the 
covenant be to us or tothem. Hear then concerning the people 
what says the Scripture. Now Isaac prayed because of Rebekah 
his wife because she was barren; and she conceived. Then went 
out Rebekah to enquire of the Lord; and the Lord said to her, 
“Two nations are in thy belly, and two peoples in thy womb ; 
and the one people shall be above the other people, and the 
greater shall serve the lesser.”” You ought to understand who 
is Isaac and who Rebekah, and of whom he declared that this 
people is greater than that. And in another prophecy Jacob 
speaks more manifestly to Joseph his son, saying, “ Behold, the 
Lord has not bereft me of thy face; bring to me thy sons that I 
may bless them.” And he brought Ephraim and Manasseh, wish- 
ing that he might bless Ephraim, because he was the elder: for 
Joseph brought him to the right hand of his father Jacob. Now 
Jacob saw in the spirit a type of the people in the meanwhile. 
And what says it? ‘‘ And Jacob put his hands across, and placed 
his right hand upon the head of Manasseh, the second and 
younger, and he blessed him; and Joseph said to Jacob, Change 
thy right hand to the head of Ephraim, because he is my first 
born son.” 





v Exod. xvii. 14—16; Deut. xxv. 17—19. 

~ The preceding two or three sentences are in pe very obscure, chiefly 
owing to the entire absence of proper punctuation, and might therefore be differ- 
ently rendered. Comp. 1 Tim. ili. 16; 1 Pet. i. 20; Psalm cx.1. The writer 
clearly intends to say, that in the person of Joshua (Greek, Jesus), He who be- 
came Son of God in the last days, Jesus the Saviour, was typically manifested in 
the flesh; and that David foretold Him. The clause rendered by us, ‘ There- 
fore to those who were to come,” is so altered by the corrector as to mean, 
“Therefore to those who were going to say, that Jesus,” etc. Matt. xxii. 43—45. 

* Several corrections are made in the preceding paragraph, but only one need 
be named here,—‘t The Lord said to my anointed, to Cyrus, (xwuovrupw). Isaiah 
xlv. 1; Luke xx. 41—44. ¥ Gen. xxv. 21—23. 
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“ And Jacob said to Jacob, I know, my son, I know; but the 
greater will serve the lesser, and he too will be blessed.”* You 
see whereby he signified this people to be first and heir of the 
covenant. If, then, through Abraham it is still remembered, we 
acquire the end of our knowledge. What, then, saith he to 
Abraham, when alone believing it was counted for righteous- 
ness? ‘ Behold I have constituted thee Abraham, the father of 
the nations, who believe, through uncircumcision, in God.””* 

14. Yea: but let us see if the covenant which he sware to 
give to the fathers, to give to the people; if he has given it. He 
has given it. But they became unworthy to receive it because 
of their sins. For the prophet says, ‘“ And Moses was fasting in 
Mount Sinai to receive the covenant of the Lord for the people, 
forty days and forty nights; and Moses received from the Lord 
the two tablets which had been written with the finger of the 
hand of God in the Spirit; and having received them, Moses 
took them down to give to the people.” 

And the Lord said to Moses, “Moses, Moses, go down quickly, 
because thy people whom thou leddest out of the land of Egypt 
have transgressed. And Moses understood that they had made 
for themselves molten images; and he cast [the tablets] from 
his hands, and the tablets of the covenant of the Lord were 
broken.’ Moses indeed received them; but they were not 
worthy. But learn how we receive them. Moses, being a ser- 
vant,’ received them; but the Lord himself gave them to us for 
a people of inheritance, enduring for our sakes; but he was 
manifested that they also might be made perfect in sins, and 
that we, through the Lord Jesus [Christ], who inherited the 
covenant, might receive it; he who was prepared that he himself 
appearing, redeeming from darkness our hearts already wasted 
by death and given over to the iniquity of error, might institute 
with us a covenant by his word. For it is written how the 
Father commanded him, having redeemed us from darkness to 
prepare/ for himself a holy people. Therefore the prophet says, 
“T the Lord thy God have called thee in righteousness, and I 
will take hold of thy hand and will strengthen thee; and I gave 
thee for a covenant to the race, for a light to the nations, to 
open the eyes of the blind, and to lead out of bonds those who 
were bound, and from the prison-house those who sat in dark- 
ness.”7 We know, then, whence we have been redeemed. Again, 





* Gen. xlix. 9—20. The words, “‘ Jacob said to Jacob,” have been corrected ; 
“ Jacob said to Joseph.” 


@ Gen. xv. 16; xvii. 5. ® Exod. xxiv. 18; xxxi. 18. 
¢ Exod. xxxii. 7, 19. 4 Heb. iii. 5. ¢ This reading is doubtful. 
F Literally, ‘‘ he prepared.” & Isaiah xlii. 6, 7. 
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the prophet says, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor, he hath 
sent me to heal the contrite in heart, to preach remission to the 
captives, and sight to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the day of recompence, to comfort all who 
mourn.”* Again, the prophet says, “Behold, I have set thee 
for a light to the nations, to be for salvation unto the end of 
the earth. Thus says the Lord who redeemed thee, the God 
of Israel.’ 

15. Because’ therefore also concerning the Sabbath, it is 
written in the Decalogue, in which he spake in the Mount Sina 
to Moses face to face, “ And sanctify the Sabbath of the Lord 
with pure hands and a pure heart.”* And elsewhere he says, 
“Tf my sons keep my Sabbath, then will I bestow my mercy 
upon them.” The Sabbath he speaks of in the beginning of the 
creation. 

“And God made in six days the works of his hands, and 
finished on the seventh day and rested, and hallowed it.”” What 
means, “he finished in six days?” This means, that in six thou- 
sand years the Lord will finish all things; for the day with him 
signifies a thousand years." Now he himself testifies to me, 
saying :— 

“ Behold the day of the Lord shall be as a thousand years.” 
Therefore, children, in six days, in six thousand years, all things 
will be finished. ‘ And he rested on the seventh day.” This 
means: when his Son, having come, shall abolish time, and judge 
the ungodly, and shall change the sun, and the stars, and the 
moon, then indeed will he rest on the seventh day. Moreover, 
he says, “Thou shalt hallow it with pure hands and pure heart.” 
If, therefore, the day which God hallowed, any one can now sanc- 
tify, being pure in heart,’ we are again deceived. But if not, then 





’ The corrector prefixed to this quotation from Isaiah lxi, 1, 2, after the word 
prophet :—“ Saith, Behold I have set thee for a light of the nations, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the end of the earth. Thus saith the Lord, who 
redeemed thee, God. And again the prophet.”- But all was again erased as 
occurring below. 

‘ Isaiah xlix. 6,7. 4 Corrector, “‘moreover.” * Exod. xx. 8; Deut. v. 12. 

+ Jer. xvii. 24, 25. For “‘sons” the corrector has “ Israel.” 

™ Gen. ii. 2. The Chiliasm is illustrated hy many passages in the fathers. 
2 Pet. iii. 3,8; Psalm xc. 4. See too Ecclesiasticus xviii. 10. 

" The corrector inserts here,—“ For David testifies to me, saying, For a thou- 
sand years in thy sight are as yesterday which is past, and a watch in the night,” 
Psalm xe. 4. 

° Corrected, ‘‘ Except he is pure in heart.” So just after, for “‘ again,” he 
gives ‘‘in all things.” The next sentence is obscure: for “not” the corrector 
gives “therefore” at the commencement of the sentence, and “then” at its 
close. He must have taken the opening words e d¢ ov, to stand for ide ovv. The 
passage will then stand thus: See therefore, then resting aright we shall 
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indeed resting aright we shall sanctify it, when we ourselves can 
be justified : and having received the promise, iniquity no longer 
exists; but all things having been made new by the Lord, shall 
we not be able to sanctify it, having been first sanctified our- 
selves? He says to them, moreover, Your new moons and sab- 
baths I endure not.? You see how he says, not “ Your present 
sabbaths are acceptable,” but, ‘that which I made,” on which 
having made an end to all things, I shall make the beginning of 
the eighth day, which is the beginning of another world. Where- 
fore also we pass the eighth day in rejoicing, whereon also Jesus 
arose from the dead,’ and having heen manifested he ascended 
into the heavens. 

16. And again also concerning the temple, I will say to 
you, how being deceived, the miserables hoped in the building 
and not in their God who made them, because it was the house 
of God. For almost in the manner of the nations did they 
worship him in the temple.” But how speaks the Lord when he 
is about to abolish it? Learn:—‘ Who has measured the 
heaven with a span, or the earth with his palm? Have not I? 
saith the Lord. The heaven is my throne, and the earth is the 
footstool of my feet: What house will ye build to me, or what 
is the place of my rest ?”* 

Ye know that your’ hope is vain. And moreover, again 
he says, “ Behold, they who have destroyed this temple, they 
shall build it.”" For because they made war, it was destroyed by 
the enemies, and now they and the servants of their enemies 
rebuild it. Again, how the city, and the people, and the temple 
of Israel was about to be given up, was manifested; for the 
Scripture says,— 

“ And it shall be in the last days, and the Lord will give up 
the sheep of the pasture, and their fold and tower unto destruc- 
tion.”” And it happened according to what the Lord spake. 
But let us seek if there is a temple of God. There is; where 
he says he shall make and prepare one. 





sanctify it, when we ourselves can be justified; and having received the promise, 
iniquity no longer exists; but all things having been made new by the Lord, 
then shall we be able to sanctify it, having been first sanctified ourselves.” In any 
case, yap before “ sanctified” must go out as in the correction. ? Isaiah i. 13. 

7 Corrector: “ Our Lord Jesus Christ.” The resurrection of Christ on the 
first day of the week is shewn by several passages of the Gospels. The sentence 
may be connected with what follows; ‘arose from the dead, and having been 
manifested, ascended into the heavens.” As there is no pointing, the reader 
must judge for himself: editions differ. 

’ That is: they worshipped the temple for him. Not unlike our image wor- 
shippers. 

* Isaiah xl. 12. ‘ Corrector: “ their hope.” “ Comp. Isaiah xliv. 17. 

* Comp. Isaiah v.; Jer. xv. and xxv.; Micah iv. 
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For it is written, “ And it shall be when the week is accom- 
plished, the temple of God shall be built gloriously in the name 
of the Lord.” I find, therefore, that there is a temple. How 
then shall it be built in the name of the Lord? Learn, “ Be- 
fore ye believed in God, the habitation of our heart was cor- 
ruptible and weak, like a temple truly built by hand, because it 
was full of idolatry, and was a house of demons, through doing 
all that was opposed to God; but it shall be built in the name 
of the Lord.” 

[Learn : before you believed."] 

Observe that the temple of God was gloriously built. How? 
Learn. When we received the remission of sins, and hoped in 
his name,’ we became new, created again from the beginning. 
Wherefore, in our habitation God truly dwells in us. How? 

His word of faith ; 

The calling of the promise ; 

The wisdom of judgments ; 

The commandments of doctrine ; 

He himself prophesying in us; 

He himself dwelling in us; 

Opening unto us who were enslaved to death, the door of 
the temple, 

[Which] is the mouth. Giving repentance to us, He leads 
us into the incorruptible temple.“ For he who desires to be 
saved, looks not to man, but to Him who dwells in him, and 
speaks to Him, astonished at never having either heard him 
speaking such words with his mouth, or himself desired to hear 
this,—is the spiritual temple built by the Lord. 

17. As far as it was possible, and in simplicity to manifest 
these (things) to you, my soul hopes that it has (not) omitted 
anything. For if concerning present or future things, I write 
to you, ye would not understand because it lies in parables. 
These things indeed are so.* 

18. But let us pass to another (form of) knowledge and 

» Dan. ix. 24, 27; Hag. ii. 10. 

* The words in brackets are repeated by mistake. The preceding passage 
strongly favours the idea that the author was a Gentile convert from idolatry. 
The editors compare some places in Clement of Alexandria, who did not scruple 
to quote this epistle as genuine. This very passage is quoted in the Stromata, 
lib. ii., to prove demoniacal influences upon the sinner, beyond all controversy. 


“T shall require to ri no more, if I adduce the apostolic Barnabas as a witness 
(now he was one of the seventy, and the fellow-labourer of Paul), speaking in 
these terms, ‘ Before we believed,’”’ etc. 

¥ Corrector: “hoped in the name of the Lord.” 

* The preceding is cut up into portions, as printed. 

a This short section has Roses considerably altered by revisers, and according 
to them should stand thus: “As far as it was possible, and in simplicity to mani- 
fest these things to you, my mind and soul in my desire hopes it ee not omitted 
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doctrine. There are two ways of doctrine and of authority, the 
one of light, and the other of darkness; but great is the differ- 
ence’ of these two ways. Over one indeed are set the light bring- 
ing angels of God, and over the other® the angels of Satan. And 
he is Lord for ever and ever, and Prince of the present time 
of iniquity. 

19. The way of light then is of this sort: If any one is 
wishing to travel this way to the appointed place, he should be 
zealous in his works. The knowledge, therefore, which is given 
us to walk herein is of this sort: 

Thou shalt love Him that made thee; 

Thou shalt fear Him that fashioned thee ; 

Thou shalt glorify Him that redeemed thee from death ; 

Thou shalt be simple in heart, and rich in spirit ; 

Thou shalt not be joined with those who go in the way of 
death ; 

Thou shalt hate everything which is not pleasing to God ; 

Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy ; 

Thou shalt not forsake the commandments of the Lord ; 

Thou shalt not exalt thyself, but shalt be lowly-minded in 
all things ; 

Thou shalt not take to thyself glory ; 

Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neighbour ; 

Thou shalt not give insolence to thy soul ;4 

Thou shalt not commit fornication ; 

Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 

Thou shalt not be a corruptor of youth ; 

Let not the Word of God be uttered by thee in impurity ; 

Thou shalt not accept the person of any ;° 

Rebuke any one for transgression ; 

Be meek ; 

Be quiet ; 

Fear the words which thou hearest. Be not mindful of evil 
to thy brother. Be not of doubtful mind whether it shall be or 
not. Thou shalt not take thy‘ name in vain. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour more than thine enemy, thy own soul’ Thou 
shalt not slay the child with destruction, nor again, shalt thou 





any of those things which promote salvation. For if concerning present or future 
things I should write to you,” etc. 

» For “difference,” the text originally had “ corruption.” 

¢ The text has e¢’ os, which is pliinly an error for e?’ ns. 

4 Sic; for, “ thy soul to insolence.” 

¢ The corrector inserts at the beginning of this clause : “Thou shalt not take 
evil counsel.” 

f For “thy name,” the corrector gives “ the name of the Lord.” 

s Corrector: ‘Thy neighbour as thy own soul.” 

* That is, not procure abortion. 
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kill that which is born. Thou shalt not withdraw thy hand 
from thy son or from thy daughter, but from childhood shalt 
thou teach them the fear of God. Be not covetous of what is 
thy neighbour’s. Be not avaricious; nor be joined in thy soul 
with the haughty, but converse with the humble and righteous. 
Receive as good things the trials which befall thee, knowing 
that without God nothing happens. Be not of uncertain mind, 
nor loquacious. Be subject to masters, as a type of God, with 
modesty and fear. Thou shalt not give orders in bitterness to 
thy servant or to thy maiden, who trust in the same God, lest 
they should not fear that God who is above both, because he 
came not to call according to the person, but those for whom the 
Spirit has made preparation. Thou shalt communicate in all 
things with thy neighbour, and not say that they are thine own ; 
for if in the incorruptible ye are partakers, how much rather in 
those which are subject to death.‘ Thou shalt not be hasty with 
thy tongue, for the mouth is a snare of death. As far as thou 
canst, be pure in thy soul. Be not stretching out thy hands to 
receive, and contracting them to give. Thou shalt love as the 
pupil of thine eye every one who speaks to thee the word of 
the Lord. Be mindful of the day of judgment, day and night. 
And thou shalt seek out every day—either doing something by 
word, and going in order to exhort, and meditating in order to 
save a soul by thy word,—or by thy hands thou shalt work for the 
redemption of thy sins. Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor 
murmur when thou givest. But thou knowest who is a good 
recompenser of reward. Thou shalt keep what thou hast re- 
ceived, neither adding nor taking away. To the end thou shalt 
hate evil; and thou shalt judge justly. Thou shalt not cause a 
division. Thou shalt pacify those who contend, bringing them 
together. Thou shalt confess thy sins. Thou shalt not attend 
to prayer with an evil conscience.* 

20. But the way of the Black one is full of crookedness 
and of cursing; for it is the way of death eternal’ with punish- 
ment, wherein are what destroy their soul—idolatry, rashness, 
haughtiness of power, hypocrisy, double-heartedness, adultery, 
murder, rapine, boasting, transgressions, fraud, malice, self- 





‘ Corrector: “ which are corruptible.” 

j This defective sentence has been corrected thus: Thou shalt seek out 
every day the faces of the saints; either by word, and work, and labour; doing 
{something ?] and going,” etc. The passage is faulty. Hefele’s text reads, 
*« And by word watching and going,” etc. Dressel has, ‘or by word watching 
and going.” The ndiadoyouxomvr: of the text seems to be for n d:a Aoyou Komav 
vi, and not komwvri. The 7: is partially erased. 

* Corrector adds: ‘* This is the way of light.” 

4 The text has awvia for awyiov. 
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sufficiency, poisoning, irreverence," persecutors of the good, 
hating truth, loving falsehood, not knowing the reward of righte- 
ousness, not allied to good, not regarding the widow and orphan 
with just judgment, watching not for the fear of God, but for 
evil,—from whom far and distant are meekness and patience; 
loving vanity, following after a reward, not pitying the poor, 
not labouring for the wearied one; ready at reviling; not know- 
ing him that made them; slayers of children, destroyers of 
the workmanship of God, turning away him that is needy, and 
oppressing him that is afflicted, advocates for the rich, lawless 
judges of the poor, sinners in all things. 

21. It is well that he who has learned the judgments of the 
Lord, whatever are written, should walk in them. For he 
who does these things, in the kingdom of God shall be glorified : 
he who chooses those things shall perish with his works. There- 
fore (there is) a resurrection; therefore a reward. I pray you 
who are superiors, if you receive any counsel of my good-will, 
have with yourselves those to whom ye may do good; do not 
forsake them. The day is near wherein all things will perish 
with the Evil one. The Lord is near, and his reward. Again 
and again I pray you, be your own legislators; of your own 
good abide faithful counsellors; take from yourselves all hypo- 
crisy ; and may God, who rules over all the world, give to you 
wisdom, understanding, prudence, knowledge of his judgments, 
patience. Seek ye what the Lord seeks from you, and (so) do that 
ye may be found in the day of judgment. Now if there is any 
remembrance of good, remember me, meditating on these things, 
that both my desire and vigilance may turn out to some good. 
I pray you, asking your favour,” while yet the good vessel is with 
you,’ fail not in any one of yourselves, but constantly seek these 
things, and fulfil every commandment; for it is worthy. Where- 
fore I was the more zealous to write to the best of my power? 
Farewell, children of love and peace, the Lord of glory and all 
grace be with your spirit. 

Tue Epistie or Barnasas.! 








™ Irreverence. Corrector adds @u; i. ¢., ‘towards God.” The preceding 
vices are arranged in a single column. 

» Literally: ‘asking grace.” 

° Or, “so long as the good vessel is with you;” i. e., ‘‘so long as you are in 
the body.” 

P Corrector adds: “in order to rejoice you.” 

+ [We must omit the remarks promised in the first part, note'y, J. S. Z., 
Oct., 1863, p. 81. Ep. J. 8. L.| 
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. THE DECIPHERMENT OF CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
DESCRIBED AND TESTED. 


Ir seems from various indications that considerable scepticism 
still exists in many quarters in regard to the readings furnished 
by Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert, and others, from the inscriptions 
from Western Asia, composed in the cuneiform character. The 
removal of this scepticism, and a rational conviction of the 
general trustworthiness of these readings, is what is specially 
aimed at in this paper and its successors. 

In applying the epithet cuneiform, or cuncatic, to the writing 
of the inscriptions in question, it is meant not that they are all 
compiled in the same language, but that they are all made up of 
signs formed of the same element—the wedge, nail, arrow-head, 
dagger, or swallow-tail, as it has been variously called. The 
great peculiarity of this kind of writing is the absence of 
curvature. The tapering, wedge-like form of the lines, seems 
to be a superadded elegance. Inscriptions have been found in 
which the taper is wanting, and others in which it is represented 
by cross-bars, like the head of a hammer.* Evidently from its 
rigid and curveless character, this form of writing was specially, 
and, it is probable, purposely, adapted for being inscribed either 
on soft brick or stone. The taper form may have been suggested 
by observing that in practice a line thicker at one end came out 
more naturally than one uniformly thick.’ There are sufficient 
indications to shew that, like the hieroglyphical in Egypt, the 
cuneiform became ultimately, if it were not at first, a sacred 
character, reserved for occasions of state, royal proclamations, 
or dedicatory tablets and seals. We are told that Democritus 
wrote on the sacred letters of Babylon, and we find the wedge, 
the primary element, lying on an altar from Babylon, along with 
other sacred symbols. It is certain that another and cursive 
form of writing was in use along with the cuneiform; and rare 





@ Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, ii., pp. 179, 180. The oldest Chaldean 
legends are in characters in which the taper is yet wanting. Oppert, Lxpedition 
Scientijique, ii., p. 62. 

® Layard, l.c., suggests as the means of forming the wedge, the angular 
corner of a square rod: Oppert, l.c., the double stroke of a chisel. It may be 
observed, that for the most part the narrow end of the lines is turned in the 
direction in which the eye and hand of the workman would move in forming the 
characters. For forming the marks on clay, moveable styles or wedge-like types 
were used. Such, made of stone, are often found in the mounds of Southern 
Chaldea. Loftus, Chaldea, p. 235. Taylor, in Jour. Asiatic Soc., xv., p. 410. 
Compare Oppert, Laped., ii:, -p. 63. ‘Nous avons découvert & Babylone des 
burins d’ivoire pourvus d’une point triangulaire, dont une seule taille devait 
fournir element du coin.” Chesney observes (Muphrates Exped., ii., p. 629), 
“So exactly do the same letters resemble one another, that, when repeated, 
slight flaws or blemishes when they exist, are found in all.” 
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examples are said to have been found of a degenerate cuneiform, 
corresponding to the demotic of Egypt, and better adapted than 
the ordinary style for daily employment.’ In regard to the 
origination of the characters, it is now fully ascertained that, 
like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, they were at first pictorial, 
though, unlike the Egyptian, the pictures became generally un- 
recognizable. In some cases, however, the likeness to the object 
represented is still discernible ; and it is found that in the oldest 
modes of writing, the signs present the most distinct traces of 
pictorial origin.4 

While all the records with which we have to do have the 
straight line or wedge as their prime element, they are not all 
written in the same characters. Out of this element are formed 
more than one distinct alphabet or syllabarium, cach appro- 
priated, as was &@ priori to be oxpected, to a separate language. 
In the Persepolitan inscriptions, e.g., a glance is sufficient to 
shew that three different sets of characters, all cuneiform, are 
employed in different compartments or columns of the same 
tablet ; and this threefoldness is a conspicuous feature in almost 
all the Persian monuments.’ The simplest in form, which has 
also the fewest signs, is usually called the first or Persian kind 
of cuneiform ; that which is next above it in point of complexity 
and number is called the second or Median, rather, since pro- 
gress has been made in decipherment, Scythian or Turanian 
species; and that which is the most marked by complexity and 
variety is called the third or Babylonian. It is the study of 
these trilingual tablets of the Achzemenians, set up in order to 
make their proclamations gencrally intelligible to their subjects,’ 





© See Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, ii., pp. 164—166, 179—185. Raw- 
linson, Jour. Asiatic Soc., x., p. 31. Oppert, apport, p. 173. 

From the demotic cuneiform, we must, it would seem, distinguish the 
Aramean or Pheenician writing, of which pretty numerous specimens have been 
found in Assyrian and Babylonian ruins, as at Abushadr (Bunsen’s Phil. of Hist., 
ii., p. 361), on Assyrian weights ja Sg Nineveh and Babylon, p. 601), and 
elsewhere. Cf. Levy, Phimizische Studien, ii., pp. 22 f. 

¢ See in general Hincks’s paper in Report of Brit. Assoc., 1857 ; and Oppert’s 
Exped., ii., chap. v., pp. 59 ff, where the fullest illustrations have been given of 
the hieroglyphical origin of cuneiform writing. See also Rawlinson, Herod., i., 
pp. 442, 444; Ménant, Les Leritures Cunéiformes, pp. 167 f.; Inscriptions Assy- 
riennes, p. 20. The figures on the famous black stone of Shush are doubtless 
hieroglyphical. See Loftus, Chaldea, p.419; cf. Chesney, Luph. Ex., ii., p. 628. 

¢ This threefoldness must be understood as referring only to general appear- 
ance. It is now proved that two at least of the alphabets (the second and third 
species) mahal in the Persian tablets are essentially identical, and have been 
derived from the same hieroglyphic system. See Oppert, Haped., ii., pp. 70 f. 
The same is probably true also of the other, though it has been attempted (as 
by Geisler, De Literature Phonetice origine atque indole, pp. 19 f.) to prove that 
it is allied to the Pheenician, Indian, or Runic characters. 

Ff “Precisely as at the present day, a governor of Baghdad, who wished to 
publish an edict for general information, would be obliged to employ three lan- 
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which has opened the way for the understanding of the remain- 
ing stores of cuneiform literature. We will, therefore, detail 
the process by which these have been deciphered, and then point 
out the application of the key thus obtained to the other and 
more important documents of Assyria and Babylon. 

The first considerable transcripts of cuneiform writing were 
brought to Europe from Persepolis, by Niebuhr, and published 
in 17789 They excited much attention among continental 
scholars; and among the earliest inquirers, besides Niebuhr 
himself, who demonstrated that the writing must be read from 
left to right, we hear of Wahl, Tychsen, Miinter, and others.’ 
By universal consent, the first who obtained any insight into the 
meaning of the unknown characters, was the lately-deceased 
Grotefend, of Hanover. His first paper on the subject was read 
before the Literary Society of Gottingen in 1802.' Thereafter 
several papers were published by him, chiefly in the Fundgruben 
des Orients (1814—1816); and an account of his method of 
procedure was contributed by him as an appendix to Heeren’s 
Ideen in 1815. It is necessary to be more particular in recount- 
ing the mode of decipherment employed by Grotefend, as it lies 
at the foundation of the results whose general validity I am now 
concerned to prove. 

It is to be remembered t.1at the inscriptions to be deciphered 
were written in characters whose powers were absolutely un- 
known, and were unaccompanied by a translation into any 
known language. Of all the three species of writing, letters 
and words were equally locked in mystery. In such a case it is 
evident that progress could be made only by making assumptions 
to be tested by application to the data. From the accessible 
inscriptions he chose two, published by Niebuhr, in the first or 
simplest kind of writing, apparently of kindred meaning, and 
accompanied by duplicates in the other more complicated cha- 
racters. These, the traveller stated, he had found over bas- 
reliefs at Persepolis, representing the monarch, and this was all 
that was known about them. Inasmuch, however, as Persepolis 
was understood, from the Greek historians, to be the work of 
the dynasty overthrown by Alexander, it was to be presumed that 
the inscriptions there would refer to monarchs of that dynasty. 





guages,—the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic.” Rawlinson, Commentary on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 3. 

* Le Brun had, however, published some fragments, afterwards used by 
Lassen, in his Voyages. Amsterdam, 1718. 

* See a full account of what was done with the Persepolitan inscriptions, 
before Grotefend, in Ménant, Les Ecrit. Cun., pp. 19—52. 

‘ It bore the title, Previa de cuneatis quas vocant inscriptionibus Persepolitanis 
legendis et explicandis relatio. j Tom. ii., tab. xxiv., B. and G. 
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Grotefend now conjectured, as Tychsen and Miinter* had already 
done, that a word recurring several times in both inscriptions 
must be the term signifying king, or the title of the monarch to 
whose honour the monument had been reared, and that the 
characters accompanying this title formed the name of the king. 
Thus, his fundamental assumptions were that the individual 
bearing the aspect of a king in the bas-relief was named in the 
inscription over his head, and that the word most frequently 
occurring in the inscription was his title, or a part of it. In 
order to obtain an idea of the ordinary style of such records, he 
compared some inscriptions found in similar positions, written in 
Pehlvi, and belonging to a later, the Sassanian, dynasty of 
Persia,’ and gave the following hypothetical reading of the two 
inscriptions :— 
N. N. rex magnus (?) rex regum, 
Filius—(regis) stirps Achaemenis (?). 

The relationship between the two persons named, which he pro- 
nounced to be that of father and son, he found confirmed 
by the words of the duplicate in the second and third species. 
His next step was to choose out of the names of the Acheemenian 
monarchs, those which best suited the form and circumstances of 
the words which he had determined as indicating the names. 
“Cyrus and Cambyses,” I quote his words, “could not be it, 
because the two names in the cuneiform did not begin with the 
same letter: it could, moreover, be neither Cyrus nor Artaxerxes, 
because the first was too short and the second too Jong. There 
remained only Darius and Xerxes, and these fitted the characters 
so easily that I could have no doubt that they were the right 
terms.”” This choice was confirmed by the observation that in 
the one inscription, not only the name of the monarch himself 
but also that of his father was accompanied by the royal title, 
while in the other, the father’s name was without it; which 
answered the known fact that Hystaspes, the father of Darius, 
was a subject. These proper names furnished him with the 
powers of more than twelve letters; and he had thus, by in- 
genius combinations, obtained a clue which it was possible, with 
diligence and learning, to follow out to a full intelligence of 
these records. It is, of course, to be granted that the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived, in regard to the meaning of these two 
inscriptions, were not by themselves demonstratively correct ; 
but it is also manifest that if the powers which he had hypo- 





* Tychsen, De cuneatis inscriptionibus Persepolitanis lucubratio, 1798; Miinter, 
Versuch iiber die Keiltirmigen Inschriften zu Persepolis, 1802. 

Deciphered not long before by De Sacy. 

” Heeren, Werke, x. Beilage ii., p. 346. 
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thetically ascribed to the letters of the royal names and titles 
were false, the fact would specdily make itself apparent in 
attempting to apply them, and that the chances were as infinity 
to one against an erroneous alphabet yielding everywhere a 
sense intelligible and appropriate. Grotefend’s confessedly 
deficient knowledge of oriental tongues, as well as the want of a 
store of materials to work upon, hindered his progress in the 
work of interpretation, so that his later writings, in this depart- 
ment of learning, are of comparatively little value. 

It is unnecessary to detail minutely the successive advances 
made upon the knowledge of the first or old Persian alphabet 
and language, in pursuance of the labours of Grotefend” by St. 
Martin in 1822, Rask in 1826, and Burnouf in 1836. In the 
last-named years another labourer appeared in the field whose 
success eclipsed that of all his predecessors. This was Lassen of 
Bonn, in whom was combined all that knowledge of oriental 
languages and peoples neccssary for success in such a study. 
The knowledge of Sanscrit, confined, when Grotefend first wrote, 
to a few English scholars, had now become widely diffused, and 
was far advanced in fulness and accuracy: and what was still 
more important in its bearing upon the present subject, the 
Zend, imperfectly known to the first cuneiform discoverer by the 
work of Anquetil du Perron, had been largely elucidated, espe- 
cially by Burnouf. It was thus possible to draw from other and 
cognate tongues illustrations of the meaning and grammatical 
forms of the Persian writing. Already Rask had pronounced, 
from the resemblance of a case-ending, that the language of 
the Persian inscriptions was allied to the Sanscrit. Burnouf’s 
knowledge of the Zend enabled him to develope several of the 
grammatical formations of the cunciform. Lassen working on 
a larger store of inscriptions, with the requisite amount of philo- 
logical knowledge, achieved more signal succcss. In his work of 
1836° he clearly proves the affinity of the grammatical forms 
with the Sanscrit and Zend, and, from the roots of these lan- 
guages, explains the meaning of many cuneiform words. More- 
over, in one of the inscriptions given by Niebuhr, he found a 
list of geographical names which Burnouf also in part deciphered, 
which, however, in Lassen’s hands, yielded at least twelve new 
and more correct alphabetic readings. Reviews of what had 
been accomplished were published by Beer of Leipsic, and 
Jacquet of Paris, about the same time (1838). Both made some 
suggestions of consequence in regard to the alphabet. Lassen 





” See the details in Rawlinson’s memoir, Jowr. Asiat. Soc., x., part i. Oppert, 
Exped., ii. pp. 5—-8, and Ménant, Les Ecrit. Cun., pp. 61—70. 
° Die alt-persischen Keilinschriften. 
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published again in 1839? and a still more important memoir in 
1844.¢ In this work he was able to employ a larger and more 
correct store of materials, furnished by Westergaard, who had 
travelled in Persia in 1843, and by whom not only the whole of 
the Persepolitan and other neighbouring records were more 
accurately transcribed, but the long inscription at Nakshi-Rustam 
was, for the first time, made available to European research. 
Lassen was thus enabled to construct an alphabet, the correct- 
ness of which has been questioned only in regard to one or two 
characters, while his readings have been approved as in the main 
correct, and conveying a just impression of the sense of the 
original. In 1845 Holtzmann’ assailed his work with a bitter- 
ness betraying the animus of a personal quarrel, and in 1847 
Hitzig* attempted to amend his interpretation of the Nakshi- 
Rustam inscription. 

I have thus traced the course of enquiry in regard to the 
first or Persian branch of the cuneiform records, as it proceeded 
on the continent, for the first fifty years after Grotefend had 
opened the new path, and it appeared that with the materials 
that had been used, little more could be accomplished. We have 
now to direct our attention to the labours of another inquirer in 
the same field, who has the double merit of contributing new 
and most important materials, and of elucidating these with a 
learning and independence commanding general admiration. 
This is Sir Henry Rawlinson, then a major in the Indian 
service, whose researches were begun, and his first and funda- 
mental results obtained, while resident at Kirmanshah on the 
western frontier of Persia, and whose readings, agreeing sub- 
stantially with those already obtained in Europe, must be 
regarded as an independent testimony to the validity of the 
procedure there pursued. 


“Tt was in the year 1855,” says Rawlinson,‘ “ that I first undertook 
the investigation of the cuneiform character; I was at that time only 
aware that Professor Grotefend had decyphered some of the names of 
the early sovereigns of the house of Achemenes, but in my isolated posi- 
tion I could neither obtain a copy of his alphabet, nor could I discover 





» In the Zeitschrift fiir die Kiinde d. Morgenlandes, vol. iii. 

@ In the same periodical, vol. vi. 

* Beitriige zur Erklirung der Persischen Keilinschriften. 

* Die Grabschrift des Darius zu Nakschi Rustam, erlaiitert, von Dr. F. Hitzig. 
Dr. Hincks in 1846 published a memoir “ On the first and second kinds of Per- 
sepolitan writing” in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxi., 
which I have not seen, to which I believe is due the credit of the first publica- 
tion of a fundamental law in the old Persian alphabet, discovered also, and inde- 
pendently, by Rawlinson and Oppert. See the former’s supplementary note, 
Jour. Asiatic Soc., x., p. 175; the latter’s Das Lautsystem des Altpersischen. 

* Jour. Asiatic Soc., x., pp. 4 ff. 
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what particular inscriptions he had examined. ‘The first materials which 
I submitted to analysis was the sculptured tablets at Hamadan. . . con- 
sisting of two trilingual inscriptions. ... When I proceeded to compare 
and interline the two inscriptions (or rather the Persian columns) I found 
that the characters coincided throughout, except in certain particular 
groupes, and it was only reasonable to suppose that the groupes which were 
thus brought out and individualized must represent propef names. I 
further remarked that there were but three of these distinct groupes in the 
two inscriptions; for the groupe which occupied the second place in one 
inscription, and which, from its position, suggested the idea of its repre- 
senting the name of the father of the king who was there commemorated, 
corresponded with the groupe which occupied the first place in the other 
inscription, and thus not only served determinately to connect the two 
inscriptions together, but, assuming the groupes to represent proper 
names, appeared also to indicate a genealogical succession. The natural 
inference was that in these three groupes of characters, I had obtained 
the proper names belonging to three successive generations of the Persian 
monarchy; and it so happened that the first three names of Hystaspes, 
Darius, and Xerxes, which I applied at hazard to the three groupes, 
according to the succession, proved to answer in all respects satisfactorily, 
and were, in fact, the true identification.” 

These were his commencing steps, and it is important" to 
observe not only that they were made independently of Grote- 
fend and other labourers, but that the method pursued was 
somewhat different, though yielding the same results. But 
Rawlinson was possessed of a signal and peculiar advantage for 
this study, in the transcript of the great Bahistun inscription, 
secured by himself. This furnished him with a wide field of 
comparison for determining the powers of the letters, and ascer- 
taining the grammatical forms and linguistic relations of the 
writing. Of the results of his researches a portion was com- 





« This is important, specially in view of the additional guarantee thus 
afforded of the general reliableness of the interpretations of the Grotefendian 
school. Forster so represents the matter as to give his readers the impression 
that Rawlinson simply adopted Grotefend’s alphabet. Thus he says (Primeval 
Lanquage, iii., p. 16), ‘‘ This attempt (viz., Grotefend’s of 1802) is the sole basis 
of all that has been subsequently essayed towards the unravelment of the arrow- 
headed characters” (p. 50)—* the forty letters assigned by Col. Rawlinson, after 
Grotefend, to his Behistun alphabet.” See also pp. 21, 25, 26. Still more dis- 
tinctly (p. 180), “the effort has been made to take the Grotefend system of 
decypherment out of the category of mere theory, by laying great stress upon 
the circumstance of the same readings being arrived at simultaneously in the 
East and in Europe; altogether in forgetfulness of the obvious fact, that there 
is precisely the same likelihood that the same wrong renderings should be drawn 
from the same wrong alphabets, as that the same right renderings should be 
deduced from the same right ones.” A writer in The Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, assisted by Forster’s representations, repeats the same thing (July, 1855, 
p- 374). The correct way of putting it is this, two individuals enter upon an 
enquiry into the same unknown language in different parts of the world, with 
different texts before them; and by methods, as different as the nature of the case 
will admit of, they reach identical results. 
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municated to the Royal Asiatic Society of London in 1839, “in 
a precis of the contents of a large portion of the Behistun 
inscription, differing in no material respects” from the full 


-analytical interpretation afterwards published. After having 


become acquainted with the labours of the continental enquirers, 
as far as they had extended, he presented to the same society a 
memoir on the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, published in their 
Journal in 1846, embracing a full transcript, analysis, and trans- 
lation of the Behistun inscription, as well as a translation of the 
other inscriptions already published, besides important disserta- 
tions, and a vocabulary, as yet unfinished. This is undoubtedly 
to be reckoned the most important work that has appeared in 
the first or Persian cuneiform writing, and to it all subsequent 
inquirers in this field have been indebted. Of later works, the 
most important are the treatise of Benfey’ (1847), and a series 
of memoirs written by Oppert” in the Journal Asiatique. 

Such has been the course of enquiry in regard to the first 
species of the trilingual inscriptions; and so satisfactory and 
complete has been the elucidation of these lately mysterious 
records, at least to those who have thoroughly studied them in 
the method described, that Rawlinson in 1850 could write, 
“there are probably not more than twenty words in the whole 
range of the Persian cuneiform records, upon the meaning, 
grammatical condition, or etymology of which, any doubt or 
difference of opinion can be said at present to exist.”* The 
very magnitude of the achievement provokes in many minds 
the doubt of its reality. ‘The more,” says a writer in an 
English Review,” “ we consider the marvellous character of this 
discovery, the more we feel some mistrust and misgiving return- 
ing to our minds. It is no less, in the first place, than the 
creation of a regular alphabet of nearly forty letters out of 
what appears, at first sight, confused and unmeaning lines and 
angles; and, secondly, the creation of a language out of the 
words so formed from this alphabet :” the reconstruction of a 
lost tongue from its characters,—characters which could tell 
nothing of their own meaning, which, if once pictorial, had long 
lost their pictorial significance, and for which there was no 





* Die Persischen Keilinschriften mit Uebersetzung und Glossar, von. T. 
Benfey. 

« Journal Asiatique,iv™ serie, tom, xvii.—xix., ef. Revue Archeologique, tom. 
v., 1848. More lately have appeared Bollensen, Beitréige zur Erklirung der 
Persischen Keilinschriften, in the Melanges Asiatiques, and Spiegel, Die Altper- 
sischen Keilinschriften. 

* Commentary on Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 3. 

¥ Quarterly Review for March, 1847, quoted in Vaux, Nineveh and Persepolis, 
p- 458. 
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Rosetta stone to guide the enquirer. Yet that this is no ima- 
ginary feat may, I think, be shewn by evidence sufficient to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind. 

The process of discovery, as I have shewn, has been, and 
from the nature of the case could only be, a tentative one; con- 
sisting of hypothesis skilfully posited, then modified, corrected, 
enlarged, till it has perfectly met the known facts. This is 
admitted in every branch of science to be a valid procedure,* 
and its originally hypothetical character no more affects our 
assurance of the truth of the results, when they are found to 
sustain all possible tests, than the same element can shake our 
faith in the reality of the Copernican system of the universe, or 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation. Now every test that has 
been tried the interpretations of Grotefend and Rawlinson do 
abide, and this I shall briefly shew :— 

1. Though when Grotefend first began his labours, no trans- 
lation of the Persian cuneiform into a known language was known 
to exist, yet such translations have since been found, which 
though few in number and meagre in extent, fully confirm the 
results that have been obtained. These translations are all into 
the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, and embrace only the royal 
name and title. Three vases have been found bearing the legend 
of Xerxes in Persian and Egyptian, “ Xerxes, the great king ;” 
and another with the name Artaxerxes in the same double type. 
In all these cases the readings of Rawlinson and Lassen perfectly 
correspond with those of Wilkinson and Birch. This may seem 
but a slight and inadequate test; others however are at hand. 

2. By a series of ingenious conjectures and combinations, 
an alphabet, vocabulary, and grammar have been constructed for 
these Persian records; with the help of these an intelligible and 
instructive sense can be elicited, and all the inscriptions hitherto 
discovered, however long or short, have yielded such a sense to 





* Cf. Whewell on the place of Guesses in svientific discovery, Phil. of Induc- 
tive Sciences, ii., p. 41. Ed. 1847. 

« The first of the vases of Xerxes has long lain at Paris, and is known as the 
vase of the Comte de Caylus (see Rawlinson, Jour. Asiatic Soc., x., p. 339). 
Grotefend, Neue Beitriige zur erlaiiterung der Persepol. Keilsch., Taf. ii. A similar 
vase, in fragments, was found by Loftus at Susa (see his Chaldea and Susiana, 

. 410), Another was lately disinterred by Mr. Newton at Budrum, in Asia 

finor, the ancient Halicarnassus, interesting as probably a gift from Xerxes to 
the famous Artemisia (see Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan., 1858, p. 498). The 
vase of Artaxerxes exists in the library of St. Mark’s at Venice (see Rawlinson, 
Jour. Asiatic Soc., x., p. 347; Lassen, Zeitschrift, vi.—last plate). A few render- 
ings of the Babylonian or Assyrian writing into Pheenician have also been found, 
which may be noticed hereafter. Mr. Forster, I am aware, disputes the reading 
of the Egyptian as well as of the Persian legend; but the above will weigh 


with those who believe that the researches of Champollion, Lepsius, etc., have 
value. 
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this key. It is to be remembered that these documents contain 
no small variety of matter. They consist of not merely short, 
formal, recurrent sentences, but of at least one long historical 
document of geographical lists, invocations to the Deity, and 
architectural details. Is it supposable that any key but the 
true one could bring consistent sense out of every line to which 
it has as yet been applied?’ If successful in a few instances the 
system must have broken down‘ in the course of a more extended 
application, unless it had been happily founded on the truth of 
the language. It is true that, in a tentative process, such as can 
alone be here used, room must always be left for increase of 
knowledge and of conviction. The discovery of new inscrip- 
tions might undoubtedly occasion some modification in existing 
views in particular points of grammar and of interpretation, and 
throw some additional rays of light on what scems now satis- 
factorily determined, but it is opposed to all rules of probability 
that such a discovery could fundamentally overthrow or unsettle 
the results already attained. The self-consistency of these 
results is a guarantee of their stability. 

3. The old Persian of the inscriptions is verified by philology, 
and has now obtained a place as a sister language in the Indo- 
Germanic group of tongues, standing in near alliance with the 
Sanscrit and Zend. The alphabet, grammar, and vocabulary, 
wrought out by the tentative process described, have been recog- 
nized and acknowledged by Bopp? and other philologers as 
cognate with those already known belonging to these languages, 
and as filling up a vacant space in the line of derivation and 
change. Here, again, we have a decisive assurance that the 
system on which the language is read, is the right one. For 
could a false system, a merely factitious product of conjecture, 
give being to a language accurately fitting in to a set of languages 
whose characteristics are already well ascertained, so as to be 
alike yet different, and in its differences obeying known analo- 
gies, and restoring a deficient link in the chain which leads up 
to the time when the earth was of one speech ? 

4. It does not fall within our scope to detail the historical 
results obtained from the reading of the Persian monuments. 


6 “The clearness and consistency,” says Mr. Talbot, ‘of the numerous pas- 
sages, and the long historical narratives translated by Rawlinson, afford in them- 
selves no slight presumption that he cannot be greatly or altogether mistaken as 
to the meaning of these ancient records.” —J. S. ., Jan., 1856, p. 415. 

© As, e.g., the rival system of Forster breaks down. 

4 See his Vergleichende Grammatil, 2te Aufgabe,—passim. Miiller’s Survey of 
Languages, p. 32. The reception by Bopp of the results of this school of inter- 
preters is an unwelcome fact for M. Gobineau: “ Je suis faché de voir figurer ce 
monstrueux pastiche dans la precieuse grammaire de l’illustre M. Bopp.”— 
Lecture des textes Cuneiformes, p. 38. 
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It is proper, however, to refer to the contents of this class of 
inscriptions, in order further to establish the validity of the in- 
terpretation. These records are admitted by all to belong to the 
Achemenian line of kings; and, as read by Rawlinson, the 
longer of them emanate from, or relate to, Darius son of Hys- 
taspes, the successor of the pseudo-Smerdis, and the predecessor 
of Xerxes, the invader of Greece; and they contain important 
historical details, especially of the commencing years of bis 
reign. Now it happens that of this dynasty we have previous 
accounts, especially in the pages of Herodotus; and we are 
thus in circumstances to test the correctness of the interpreta- 
tion, by comparing the historical contents with what is already 
recognized as authentic history. The full development of this 
argument would occupy too much space. We can only refer to 
such points as these,—the lineage of Darius; the names of his 
fellow-conspirators in slaying the Magian usurper; the circum- 
stances of the conspiracy; the subdivisions of the empire,—as 
furnishing instances of detailed agreement, exhibiting just the 
amount of divergence which was to be expected in records so 
different in their character as the public documents of Persia, and 
the picturesque and rambling narrative of the “father of 
history.”’ To this are to be added the preciseness and trust- 
worthiness, as weighed by all previous knowledge, of the allusions 
to points of religious, antiquarian, and geographical interest,— 
a precision and accuracy altogether inexplicable, if the inter- 
pretation proceeds upon a delusive basis Still more, in at 
least one point, this interpretation has cast decisive elucidation 
on a passage of history, which, as narrated by Herodotus, had 
been previously misunderstood by almost all his commentators, 
The historian relates that the Medes repented of their submis- 
sion to Cyrus the Persian, and revolted from Darius, but were 
again reduced to subjection’ This has been commonly referred 
to a revolt of the Medes during the reign of Darius Nothus," 
though there are serious objections to such a reference both in 
the terms of the passage itself, and in the known circumstances 
of the life of Herodotus and composition of his work. Grote’ 





¢ Cf. Mr. Rawlinson’s remarks in his Herodotus, vol. i., p. 69. 

f Exception may perhaps be taken to this statement in its reference to the 
religious allusions of the inscriptions, which exhibit a system of worship 
apparently different from that ascribed to the Persians by the Greeks. Even if 
nothing could be done to reconcile the accounts (on which, however, see 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, book i., App., essay v.), the very difference is sufficient 
to assure an unprejudiced mind that the decipherment is real. A got-up inter- 
pretation would assuredly not have neglected to square itself in so important a 
point as religion, with so prominent an authority as Herodotus. 

& Herod., i., 130. * Mentioned by Xenophon, LHellenica, i., 2, 12. 

i History of Greece, vol. iv., p. 304. 
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had been led by consideration of these difficulties, and without 
being aware that there was any confirmation of his view, to 
suppose that the reference must be to a much earlier revolt of 
the Medes, under Darius son of Hystaspes, not elsewhere men- 
tioned in classic literature. And now the account of the revolt, 
thus obscurely referred to by Herodotus, is found fully given in 
the inscription of Behistun,/ under the hand of Darius himself, 
the queller of the insurrection,—thus, as deciphered by Rawlin- 
son, coming in remarkably to confirm the latest conclusions in 
the sphere of Grecian history. 

Such are some of the tests which may be applied for the 
verification of the Grotefendian system of decipherment ; and if 
a system of philological doctrine thus approved is not to be 
allowed to be veracious, merely because it was formed originally 
on a basis of hypothesis, then the largest and the best part of 
human knowledge must be equally rejected. This hypothesis 
has met the problem ;—among the infinite possibilities of human 
speech, to find out a system of alphabet, grammar, and verbal 
roots, which shall apply to the farrago of wedge-like lines 
engraved upon the stones of Persia; which shall draw from 
them a self-consistent meaning; which shall marshal them into 
a language such as was likely to be used about Persepolis and 
Ecbatana in the sixth century B.c.; and which shall elicit from 
them information in all respects suitable to the character of the 
monuments themselves,—the circumstances of the time, the 
individuals from whom they profess to emanate, and, in general, 
the history and relations of the Persian people. The mere 
statement is enough for rational conviction. 

Yet, if enough for rational conviction, this is not all that 
can be said in support of our present argument. When we pro- 
ceed to consider that the language whose meaning has been thus 
ascertained has been applied as a key to the decipherment of at 
least other two languages (that we may limit our view at present 
to the Persian monuments), and has actually served the purpose 
in a considerable degree, it is evident that the correctness of the 
interpretation has thus been subjected to a further and, if pos- 
sible, severer trial. The problem which has been met and solved 
has to be thus enlarged: to reconstruct one language so as 
through its means to reconstruct other two. It is not conceiv- 
able that a false hypothesis could serve to interpret the literature 
of one unknown tongue: it is still less conceivable that the same 
false hypothesis could avail to unlock the stores of three. 

[To be continued. } 
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AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE ORIGIN OF THE PARABLE 
OF THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS.’ 


Tue parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19—31), 
seems to have been usually, indeed universally, regarded as one 
of those which were spoken by Christ. Without venturing to 
deny that it was so spoken, we think there are good grounds for 
the contrary belief; and this, without involving the slightest 
imputation upon the veracity or inspiration of the Evangelist 
St. Luke. 

In this, and the other Gospels, besides many minor simili- 
tudes and comparisons, no less than twenty-nine distinct parables 
are recorded, every one of which is clearly described as having 
been spoken by Christ himself. Of the whole number, no less 
than seventeen are introduced by some such phrase as this, 
“And he spake a parable unto them ;” and as regards the other 
twelve, each of them is distinctly stated, or is shewn, by unavoid- 
able inference arising from the context, to have been spoken by 
Him. 

As regards this parable, however, the Evangelist does. not 
state, nor in any way imply, that it was uttered by our Lord; 
and this most remarkable omission, although it may furnish no 
argument against the reception of the parable, as proceeding 
from Him, at least leaves the question open, and may even well 
suggest doubts as to how far we are justified in attributing it 
to Him. 

Since, then, there is not that conclusive evidence in favour 
of the genuineness of the parable, which (consistently with the 
uniform tenor of Scripture in this particular) we might expect 
to find, the question has to be considered with reference to 
the internal evidences afforded by the structure of the parable 
itself; and upon an attentive consideration of these, we have 
been induced to entertain those doubts to which allusion has 
been made, inasmuch as we are unable to recognize any resem- 
blance in matter or in form, in letter or in spirit, between this 
parable and those which were undoubtedly spoken by Christ. 
Neither the lesson conveyed, nor the mode of conveying it, 
appears to be His. And here, let us consider what a parable is. 
It is a vehicle of truth—a method by which truth is illustrated 
and enforced. “ He taught them by parables.” As Archbishop 
Trench has said, ‘‘ The parable is constructed to set forth some 
truth, spiritual and heavenly.” But what truth; at least, what 





4 [We shall be very glad to insert any suitable answer to the hypothesis of 
the ensuing article. Ep. J. S. L.] 
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heavenly and spiritual truth is to be learned from this parable? 
We venture to suggest that there is none; at least none such 
as our Lord was accustomed to teach, or was likely to teach, 
unless indeed we first supplement the Scripture, by importing 
(as is too often done) some facts into the narrative—a process 
by means of which we may succeed in acquiring any desired 
product. 

If this narrative be received simply as it is given, it will be 
seen, that irrespective of the patristic theory or fancy, that would 
make it a type of the condition of the Jews and the Gentiles, 
there are two lessons, and only two, that can fairly be deduced 
from it; first, a lesson of retribution, or rather compensation. 
It was because the rich man had been prosperous, and Lazarus 
had been wretched, in this life, that the condition of each became 
reversed after death; antl secondly, a reproof of unbelief. If the 
brothers of the rich man would not believe Moses and the pro- 
phets, we are told that they would not believe although one 
should rise from the dead. 

It is not necessary, on this occasion at least, to shew that 
the doctrine of simple retribution, or rather compensation, is 
one which was not taught by Christ; nor has it been held by any 
Christian people, although it is received by some ignorant and 
heathen nations. Our Lord, while he invariably rebuked the 
vices of luxury and avarice, and exhibited the worthlessness and 
even the danger of mere worldly wealth ;—invariably repre- 
sented the condition of men in a future state, not as regulated 
by the accidents of birth and fortune in this, but as dependent 
upon faith and repentance, and the works which spring from 
those qualities. 

In the parable, however, the author has simply reversed the 
condition of happiness and misery, by way of compensation, and 
of compensation only. 

In order to avoid this difficulty, and to reconcile this parable 
with our Lord’s usual teaching, it is often said, that the rich 
man must have been intended to represent a luxurious man, 
selfish and uncharitable, refusing to give relief to the poor beg- 
gar; and that it was on this account that he was tormented 
while Lazarus was comforted. This indeed is the view Arch- 
bishop Trench takes, in his admirable work on the parables of 
our Lord. He says, “The sin of Dives, in its root, is unbelief ; 
hard-hearted contempt of the poor, luxurious squandering on 
self, are only the forms which it takes.” 

It is sufficient to say, in answer to this suggestion, that the 
narrative is entirely silent on the subject of the moral conditions 
of cither of the persons spoken of, and that we are not at liberty 
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to make a new gospel for ourselves, by surmising or suggesting 
these additional circumstances. If the author had meant what 
it is said he did mean, we may be sure that he would have said 
it, since it would have been of the utmost importance to the 
parable. All that we are told, however, of the rich man amounts 
to this; that he was rich, and that he lived as rich men usually 
do—in that manner which, according to the usages of society, 
became his station and life. In short, just as every prince or 
prelate or nobleman, of that or any other time, was and is ac- 
customed to live. 

For ought that appears to the contrary, he might have been 
one of the most excellent, and Lazarus one of the most worth- 
less of mankind. Indeed, since no one has ever ventured to 
affirm that any moral excellence was ascribed in the. parable to 
Lazarus, it would be unreasonable to*suppose that any moral 
depravity was imputed to the rich man. If the happy condition 
of Lazarus was not described as the result of Ais merits, the 
wretched condition of the rich man cannot be referred to his 
demerits, since it is evident that each personage was intended in 
all respects as the exact contrast of the other. 

But further: not only does the narrative omit to ascribe the 
opposite conditions of the persons spoken of, to their moral 
excellence or depravity while upon earth; but it expressly as- 
signs a reason, and a very different reason, for the difference in 
their conditions ; and thus we are effectually prohibited from 
importing into the narrative our own theories or speculations, 
as we might have been at liberty to do, had nothing been said 
on the subject. ‘“‘ Expressum facit cessare tacitum.” 

As a reason for refusing his request the rich man is told 
emphatically to remember (that is in effect decause), “Thou in 
thy life time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus 
evil things; now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” 

If, then, we find that the lesson which this parable is calcu- 
lated to teach is not only unlike, but inconsistent with, our 
Lord’s usual teaching ; we need not be surprised at finding that 
the imagery of the parable is also altogether unlike that which 
he was wont to use; and this, not only in its general character, 
but in its details. 

Nothing can be more simple and natural, and therefore 
nothing more beautiful and clear, than the method which our 
Lord usually adopted on these occasions. As Archbishop Trench 
has well observed in his Preface, ‘ The Great Teacher in parables 
allowed Himself no transgression of the established laws of nature, 
in nothing marvellous or anomalous; He presents to us no speak- 
ing trees or reasoning beasts.” This description exactly applies 
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to every parable preserved by the Evangelists, but one; that one - 
is the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 

Of the twenty-nine other parables, no less than eight are 
taken from agricultural or pastoral subjects, such as the lost 
sheep and the sower ; and the remainder are taken from domestic 
events, such as the lost piece of silver and the prodigal son.—In 
each of these the transactions narrated are those of daily occur- 
rence, and they come home at once to the experience of every man, 
nay, of every woman and child, in every condition of life. They 
are homely and genial; each has that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin; and it is thus that they excel all 
other compositions of the like kind, as well in wisdom and utility, 
as in sweetness, elegance, and perspicuity. 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus, however, in that 
which may be termed its machinery, is found to differ essentially 
from every parable that our Lord spake. We are no longer 
reminded of the field or the husbandman, of the flock or the 
household ; we are introduced to an entirely new world, and to 
a series of events there happening. We see the place of torment, 
and the abode of bliss, the spirits of the departed clothed once 
more in flesh, and discoursing and reasoning with each other 
touching their own condition, and that of those whom they left 
upon earth; and thus in place of the natural and simple images 
elsewhere met with, we find scenes and events with which every 
one is familiar from childhood. We find an apparatus, so to 
speak, altogether supernatural,—an imagery derived from a state 
of things of which we have no trace in nature, or any parallel in 
our Lord’s teachings, or elsewhere in Scripture. 

But may we not go further? Is not this parable in these 
respects not only unlike our Lord’s ordinary teaching, but even 
opposed to it? When, as recorded in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
He rehearsed, as we may say, the events of the great day of 
judgment, He said that when the Son of God should come in his 
glory, and should sit on the throne of his glory, all nations should 
be gathered before Him, and He should separate the sheep from 
the goats ; and these should go away into everlasting punishment, 
and the former into life eternal. The date of this separation is 
thus clearly fixed by our Lord Himself at a future period, and 
although it may be that this was done to some extent in the 
guise of a parable, it seems hardly in conformity with his usage, 
that in another parable He should represent the righteous as 
having passed already to their final place of bliss, and the un- 
righteous to their everlasting punishment. 

Hitherto we have considered the parable as being designed 
to teach the doctrine of compensation in the next world for 
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miseries endured in the present, and the converse. It is, how- 
ever, often supposed that, like some others, it had a double 
meaning, and that it was intended also to teach the necessity of 
a belief in Moses and the prophets. Dr. Trench says that this 
indeed was its primary object. We do not think that this view 
ean reasonably be entertained; but whether it was or not so 
designed, it seems certain that this was not a lesson which our 
Lord was likely to teach on such an occasion. The parable, as 
we have seen, follows immediately upon and looks like a con- 
tinuation of a discourse addressed to the Pharisees, in which the 
Lord severely rebuked them on an entirely different account. 
But the Pharisees, of all men, were not likely to be accused of 
any want of faith in Moses and the prophets; and as they did 
not stand in need of such a lesson, it is hardly likely that it was 
given, 

Several other peculiarities may be noticed, as distinguishing 
this from all the parables of our Lord. These, if they stood 
alone, would not perhaps be of much importance; but taken in 
conjunction with what is before noticed, they are not at all 
immaterial to the question. For instance ;—Abraham is repre- 
sented as explaining. to the rich man why his request ought not 
to be complied with, and then he proceeds to shew, “ besides all 
this,” that it was impossible to comply with it. But since com- 
pliance was physically impossible, it would seem to have been 
quite unimportant that the demand was unreasonable and im- 
proper. 

But another, and most important distinction between this 
and the undoubted parables of our Lord, is to be found in the 
circumstance that this has not the slightest relation to, or con- 
nection with, those portions of his discourse which, in the nar- 
rative of the Evangelist, precede and follow it; and indeed, if 
the parable were omitted, the passage would read just as well as 
it now does, or (in the view which we have stated) perhaps 
better. It occurs between two distinct discourses ;—the one of 
rebuke addressed by Christ to the Pharisees, who had derided 
his teaching, and the other of warning intended for his own dis- 
ciples. The passage immediately preceding (verse 18), relates 
exclusively to the adulterous custom of putting away one wife in 
order to marry another. ’.-The passage which immediately follows 
is a warning upon another subject addressed in terms to the 
disciples. It is as impossible to connect the parable with either 
of these passages, as it is te find any parable spoken by our Lord 
that has not an immediate \and obvious application to the topic 
upon which He was engaged. 

The manner in which Archbishop Trench has dealt with this 
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difficulty, is more ingenious than satisfactory. He proceeds 
throughout upon the assumption (which as we have shewn is 
entirely unwarranted by the narrative), that because the rich 
man is represented as living as all rich men are accustomed to 
live, we are to regard his sin as consisting in his undelief, which 
shewed itself in the form of hard-heartedness towards others, 
and prodigality towards himself. He admits that this parable 
was a continuation of the discourse addressed to the Pharisees, 
in which they were rebuked for covetousness (one of their be- 
setting sins); and in order to explain how a parable which in 
his point of view relates only to luxury and prodigality can be 
made conducive to the rebuke of the very opposite vice, he says 
that both vices spring from the same root,—unbelief. 


** Thus,” he says, “while it is quite true that covetousness was the 
sin of the Pharisees, and not profuseness or prodigal excess in living, 
while it was rather an undue gathering than an undue spending, yet 
hoarding and squandering so entirely grow out of the same evil root, are 
so equally the consequences of unbelief in God, and in God’s word, of 
trust in the creature rather than in the Creator, are so equally a serving 
of mammon (though the form of service may be different), that when the 
Lord would rebuke their sin, which was the love of the world, and trust 
in the world rather than in the living God, there was nothing to hinder 
his taking his example from a sin opposite in appearance to theirs, which 
yet was one springing out of exactly the same evil condition of heart, by 
which to condemn them.” 


But unbelief lies at the root of every sin alike. It is not 
the parent of covetousness and prodigality alone, and we cannot 
therefore regard it as an element in the consideration of this 
particular question ; and looking at the subject from this point 
of view, can we reasonably be expected to believe that our Lord, 
in reproving the Pharisees for covetousness or even for unbelief, 
would introduce an example or parable relating exclusively to 
luxury and extravagance, especially when it is borne in mind, 
that the Pharisees were notoriously ascetic and self-denying. 
Had such an example or parable been cited to them, it could 
hardly have failed to strengthen them in their prevailing vice, 
rather than induce them to forsake it. If our Lord had been 
inveighing against the vices of pride or hypocrisy, He would 
hardly have introduced a parable which related only to the vice 
of lying, or the crime of murder; and much less was He likely 
to reprove one vice (covetousness), by a lesson or example which 
(even if the view taken by the present Archbishop of Dublin be 
accurate) applied exclusively to the very opposite vice—of luxury. 

Although it may be considered very unlikely, must it be 
regarded as impossible, that the parable should have found its 
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way (by the mistake of some transcriber, or other accident) into 
some early manuscript of the Gospels, and should have been 
thus transmitted to the present time? There are several well- 
known instances of similar additions. 

It seems that an apologue, very closely resembling this 
parable, was known to the Jews long before our Lord’s time, 
and is to be found in the Gemara Babylonicum; and this 
circumstance indeed seems to afford an additional reason for 
doubting whether it was spoken by Christ, since, in no other 
instances, has He introduced into his discourses, either in the 
shape of a parable or otherwise, any one of the numerous 
traditions and apologues with which the Jews of his time were 
so familiar. 

It is needless here to consider what would be the result of 
our rejecting the divine authorship of the parable. Suffice it to 
say, that the cause of religious truth can never suffer from a 
careful and critical investigation of the Holy Scriptures, when 
conducted in a becoming spirit; and it may also be observed, 
that this parable, rightly or wrongly, is frequently relied upon, 
in support of opinions and statements as to the future state, 
which are hardly consistent with, if indeed they are not opposed, 
to some other plain declaration of Scripture. 


W. C. Friower. 








The San Graal.—The members of the Roxburghe Club have had issued to 
them the second and concluding volume of Seynt Graal, or The Sank Ryal, 
being “The History of the Holy Graal, partly in English verse, by Henry 
Lonelich, Skynner (temp. Hen. VI., a.p. 1422-61), and wholly in French prose, 
by Sires Robiers and Borron (about a.p. 1180—1200; MS. about 1320), from the 
original Latin, written by Jesus Christ with his own hand (vol. i., p. 357), being 
the only writing made by God since His uprising, and they “that otherwise 
beleven, they leyn ful pleyn’ (vol. i., p. 359), edited from MSS. in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and the British Museum, by Frederick J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A., with a note on the early Byrons and Robert de Buran, by Charles ii 
Pearson, Esq., M.A., Professor of English History at King’s College, London ; 
a Prefatory Essay on Arthur, by the late Herbert Coleridge; and an Appendix 
—The Birthe and the Egendrure of Mordret.” Professor Pearson, in his 
“ Note,” has pt the existence of a Robert de Burun holding land in Lincoln- 
shire about the time that the Romance of the Graal is supposed to have been 
written by Robert de Borron or Beuron; and as the change of name is so slight, 
and these Buruns are the ancestors of Lord Byron, it is a matter of interest to 
know that the author of “ Don Juan” was not the first of his race in the field 
of literature, but that in the Laureate’s county an earlier Byron wrote on a 


holier theme than his descendant chose, even the “ Blessed Vision” that Mr. 
pos seer “Sir Galahad ” has again of late so beautifully brought before us.— 
e Reader. 
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WATER SUPPLY OF JERUSALEM—ANCIENT AND MODERN." 


ae for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee ” (Psalm 
exxii. 6). 


THE immortal interest attaching to the city of God from its 
sacred-historic associations, will naturally elicit attention to a 
proposal for the benefit of its present inhabitants. Jerusalem, 
once the city oF THE GREAT Kine, and hereafter to be the joy 
of the whole earth, is notoriously, at the present period of its 
degradation, rendered insalubrious and defiling to the senses by 
the absence, comparatively, of water. The consequences of such 
a privation to a large population in a torrid climate, surpass any 
description. 

This paper is a statement of facts extracted from my work 
lately published on the proposed water supply and drainage 
for Jerusalem, with suggestions for other improvements in 
Syria, embracing the construction of a central railway, the 
irrigation of the land, the planting of timber, for a double 
purpose—to supply fuel, and regulate the climate by promoting 
moisture and equalizing it, the formation of a convenient har- 
bour or landing-pier at Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem, with other 
kindred subjects. I also recommend a harbour or pier in the 
Bay of Iskanderin, the other terminus of the railway. The 
introduction was kindly written by Dr. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, in which his feelings are expressed in the following 
words :— 


“Those who have experienced the painful effect of witnessing the 
religious divisions of the various communities at Jerusalem, will be able 
to understand how any attempt such as that proposed in the following 
pages might indeed be regarded as a FRESH SPRING ‘in a dry and thirsty 
land where no water is.’ On the topographical and historical interest 
attaching to the ancient state of the wells and springs of Jerusalem, I 
need not dwell; but no doubt they invested the whole subject with a 
sacred halo, which greatly endeared in the eyes of our departed friend 
(Sir Culling Eardley) the benevolent object which he and you had in view. 
And to myself an additional motive for complying with your request is, 
that supplied by the pleasure which it gives me to recall the scene where 
you first stated to me your views on the subject in our tents by the 
Damascus Gate, during the memorable visit to Jerusalem in the spring 
of 1862.” 


On the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 








a Read before the Syro-Egyptian Society, March 8th, 1864, by John Irwine 
Whitty, Civil Engineer, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A. Oxford and Dublin; Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London; author of Geology of Bear Island ; 
Anthracitie Coal of the Silurian System; Coal Fields of the Lower Carboniferous 
Rocks, ete. 
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Jerusalem and the holy places, accompanied by Dean Stanley, I 
explained to the latter my proposition for the water supply and 
drainage of the city, as detailed in the body of the work; espe- 
cially dwelling on the conservation of the rain-fall, which I have 
shewn to be greatly more abundant than in England; the 
deepening of the well of Job (En-Rogel) ; and the feasibility of 
conveying water through a tube by hydrostatic pressure from 
Solomon’s Pools to the highest portion of the city, near the 
N.W. angle, or to the top of David’s Tower on Mount Zion, 
near the Jaffa Gate. 











Solomon’s aqueduct, conveying water to lowest part of the city (Mount 
Moriah, whereon stood the Jewish temple). 








Herod’s aqueduct, partly tubular, conveying water to an intermediate 
part of the city (the Jaffa Gate). The solid black line represents the tubular 
portion. 









Dr. Whitty’s proposed aqueduct, tubular throughout, conveying water 
to the highest part of the city (Goliah’s castle at N.W. angle, or to the 
top of David’s tower on Mount Zion). 


A Pools of Solomon. 8B Goliah’s Castle. C Jaffa Gate. D Tower of 
David. E Tyropeon Valley, F Mosque of Omar, on site of Jewish 
Temple. @ Kidron Valley. 4% Horizontal line drawn 
from lowest part of Solomon's Pools. 


N.B. These sectional sketches are given solely for illustration, and not drawn to 
scale, which would be impossible, with proper effect, in so small a space. 
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Situate as Jerusalem is on the summit of a table rock of 
limestone, surrounded on three sides by precipitous glens, down 
which the rain pours in temporary streams during winter 
showers ; no rain-water can remain thereon, save that which may 
be caught by artificial means, and retained in cisterns. The 
glens in a short time drain the arid height, and the streams 
then cease to flow. 

How inadequate to the requirements of a civilized popula- 
tion is the present supply of water in Jerusalem, and how noxi- 
ous is the quality of the greater portion of it, I shall point out 
whilst I suggest a tangible remedy. The opinion had long been 
entertained by the late Sir Culling Eardley, Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, and others, that by means of an Artesian well within the 
walls water might be procured, and I was deputed to report 
upon it. 

The sinking of an Artesian well is utterly out of the ques- 
tion. The geological structure of the district is against it ; and ° 
no water could be obtained by that means. 

But to the question, can a sufficiency of water be by any 
means obtained?—I am in a position to give the desired and 
most decided answer. Having spent several weeks in making 
the necessary observations, and in minute personal inquiries 
among the inhabitants and the neighbouring Arabs, into the 
existing conditions of supply, and the sources whence an augmen- 
tation of quantity might be obtained, I can lay down the follow- 
ing statement. 

The present insufficient supply of the city is derived chiefly 
from two sources: first, rain-water, which falling copiously 
during the winter season, is to a limited extent collected in 
cisterns within the city walls, and retained for household pur- 
poses ; second, wells in the valley of the Kidron, outside the 
city, which yield impure water, impregnated with organic salts 
and other soluble deleterious matter. 

As no effective sewerage system exists for the town, it may 
be easily imagined whence arise the notorious unhealthiness, the 
unsavoury odours, and the filthy defilements of the place. 

The cisterns are almost invariably vaulted chambers beneath 
the dwellings, and are in most cases only separated from the 
common cesspools by plastered walls, and neither cisterns nor 
cesspools are often cleansed. 

The wells in the valley of the Kidron are two in number. 
The first called the Fountain of the Virgin, in summer time— 
save during its well known intermittent flows, which pheno- 
menon has not yet been accounted for, if it be not due to the 
action of a natural syphon—derives nearly all its water from the 
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leakage of the tanks and cesspools in the city, and the used water 
thrown out from the dwellings. From this well, a channel tun- 
nelled in the solid rock conducts the outflow to the Pool of 
Siloam, about four hundred yards distant. At this place all the 
clothes of the poor in the adjoining village of Siloam are washed ; 
and the water then enters a tract of vegetable gardens, called in 
Scripture, the “ King’s Gardens,”’ and having been divided into 
small streams for irrigation purposes, becomes absorbed in the 
ground, and sinking through the soil, is again partially collected 
in the well of Job adjoining; it being the second well in the 
valley of the Kidron, and which but for this tainted source, 
would be frequently quite dry in summer—which, notwithstand- 
ing, occasionally occurs. 

All the water it can yield at one season of the year, which is 
but little, is carried back to the city in goats’ skins, to supply 
an unwholesome beverage to those who have no tanks beneath 
* their houses, or whose cisterns may have become empty. 

Such a condition of things with regard to an element so 
essential to human life, comfort, and cleanliness, is appalling to 
contemplate. How fearful must be the amount of disease and 
misery arising from it! Is it capable of remedy? and from 
what sources can it be realized? I proceed to specify them :— 

First.—Internal. Means might be adopted for collecting 
the rain-fall over and above that at present diverted into the 
tanks of the dwelling-houses, institutions, etc. I have made 
calculations as to the amount of water likely to accrue from this 
source, which I shall advert to presently. 

Second.—External. There are also two external sources 
from which the city might be supplied with water. The first of 
these consists of the elevated land to the north and north-west 
of the Damascus Gate; the summit and sides of the Mount of 
Olives and other tracts of country, which, by a proper arrange. 
ment of channels to intercept the winter rain, and prevent. it 
flowing off into the valleys, would yield sufficient surface water 
to supply the pools of Bethesda, Hezekiah, etc., within the city ; 
and also a large tank near the Damascus Gate without the city ; 
the water of which last-mentioned tank I propose reserving 
exclusively for the flushing of the sewer which I suggest to be 
made through the city, from north to south, in the depression 
formed (at least in part) by the Tyropceon Valley, into which 
lateral sewers should be opened. 

Water might also be procured in abundance from the pools 
of Solomon, about seven miles distant, by simply repairing or re- 
constructing one of the existing aqueducts, or more effectively, by 
forming a new one, which could be easily done, on a better prin- 
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ciple than either. A portion of the water might be allowed to 
flow to Bethlehem for the use of the inhabitants of that village, 
and the remainder would constitute a running stream in Jeru- 
salem, likewise beneficial to the village of Siloam. 

The second external source from which water might be pro- 
cured is wells in the vicinity ; it is of less importance than the 
first, looking at it in an economic point of view, though possess- 
ing the greatest interest. 

The expenses of a water supply from Solomon’s Pools, of 
from fifteen to twenty-two gallons per day according to elevation 
for each present inhabitant, I have estimated at £6,231, exclu- 
sive of the cost of the sewerage system, which is a separate 
matter, but one which I also recommend as a sequent. 

It may now be seen how, by a small application of means, a 
benefit of the highest kind, and open to no possible objection 
from the very disinterestedness of its nature, can be accom- 
plished. What more permanent boon, of a temporal kind, 
could be given by the philanthropy of Europe, to a city to 
which itself owes so many higher obligations ? 

Jealous as the Turkish government ever is to grant conces- 
sions for commercial projects, through the fear of political 
ulterior complications, by favouring English over French or 
Russian interests; here, at least, no such opposition need be 
expected; the Koran itself enjoins “ personal cleanliness,” and 
the humanity of the Moslem digs wells and erects fountains, 
that the poor may have water without price ! 

I had an interview with the grand vizier, His Highness Fuad 
Pasha, at Constantinople. It is his desire to improve Syria by 
the formation of roads, aqueducts, etc.; but he told me the 
present state of the treasury puts it out of his power. I have, 
therefore, no doubt that if we, by subscriptions, would supply 
the means of carrying out this benevolent work in Jerusalem, 
he would be only too glad to grant a firman, conveying the 
requisite authority. 

Neither Greek, Armenian, Latin, Hebrew, or other resident 
religious community, could find matter of contention against a 
philanthropic project, designed for their common benefit and 
enjoyment. England, France, Russia, with their respective 
establishments in Jerusalem, could, in this good object, only see 
cause for co-operation and liberality. 

As all humane sympathies were recently blended, after the 
late calamitous massacre, in one common and harmonious course 
of philanthropic action in behalf of suffering Syria; now, as 
the triumph of our labours, can we not make its capital, Jeru- 
salem, whence “living waters” have flowed for the “ healing of 
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the-nations,” to be itself a place of fountains, fresh and flowing 
with health, comfort, and purity ? 

Pliny states that Jerusalem was the most famous city, not 
only in Palestine, but in the whole East. The conclusion, there- 
fore, follows that it must have been well supplied with water, or 
it could not have risen to any great degree of importance. 
Strabo, Josephus, the Holy Scriptures, and the concurrent 
testimony of all historians who wrote upon the subject, inform 
us that it was abundantly supplied with water. 

During all the sieges which it underwent, though the inhabi- 
tants were frequently driven to the last extremity by hunger, 
we read but of one occasion, during the siege by Antiochus in 
the one hundred and sixty-first and one hundred and sixty-second 
Olympiad, when they experienced any inconvenience through 
a deficiency of water; and we know that the minimum quantity 
which would, with the utmost economy, support life during a 
protracted siege, in the population of a city much larger and 
more densely inhabited than the present, such as the ancient 
city is described, must have vastly exceeded the scanty supply 
which we find within the walls at the present day; and such 
inquiries as these naturally suggest themselves, whence comes 
this deficiency? By what means could the city have been 
formerly supplied more copiously than now? Can the source of 
that additional quantity be again discovered? Have recent 
changes taken place in the geological structure, physical geo- 
graphy, or climate, of Palestine, such as could have withdrawn 
from the land large quantities of water formerly available for the 
service of its chief city? If no hydrographical change can be 
shewn to have taken place, if no alteration has occurred in the 
contour of the hills and valleys, if the material of the rock and 
‘the composition of the earth’s crust have remained the same, 
and, save the denuding of the hills of timber, if no cause of any 
kind appears why there should not be as much moisture in the 
land now as formerly ; in common sense are we not justified in 
asserting that, provided the same means which once have been 
successful were again adopted to collect, convey, and conserve 
the moisture, the bounteous rain of heaven, Jerusalem, practi- 
cally speaking, might be endowed with water now as abundantly 
as at any previous period of her history, in her proudest and 
her happiest day ? 

To these and kindred considerations I have directed my 
attention, and shall briefly state the results of my investigations, 
trusting they may lead to the expected blessing. 

When a dispassionate consideration shall have been given to 
the subject, the conclusion. must force itself upon every mind, 
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that, by a comparatively small outlay, a vast benefit might be 
rendered to Jerusalem, by bestowing on it an efficient system 
of sewers, and an adequate supply of water. And in carrying 
out this benevolent object, both Christians and Jews through- 
out the whole world ought cheerfully and strenuously to unite. 
Jerusalem has an equal claim on both. It is the metropolis 
of Christendom, and the metropolis of the Hebrew nation. It 
is the scene of Christ’s suffering, and it is “the city of David ;” 
“the city of the Lord,” whom both adore; “the Zion of the 
Holy One of Israel,” who “hath desired it for His habitation.” 
“Is He the God of the Jews only? is He not also of the Gen- 
tiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” 

The Jerusalem Water Relief Society has been formed to 
give embodiment to our aspirations-on this subject, by carry- 
ing to completion the proposed works. It consists of Jews 
and Christians of all denominations, without regard to sect, 
creed, or nationality ; this being neutral ground where all can 
meet in brotherhood. 

The limits of the different areas that the ancient city of 
Jerusalem occupied at various periods can now be but approxi- 
mately determined. During the reign of Solomon, when at its 
highest point of glory—whilst the trade with India enriched 
its treasuries—the city covered scarcely more ground than it 
does at present; for though at two points it extended further 
towards the south, its northern limits were far within the present 
boundary. 

About ten years after the death of Christ, and before the 
destruction by Titus, the walls had attained their greatest exten- 
sion. Assuming as the limits in the time of Titus the line 
described in my book, which I have there shewn grounds for, 
the outer wall at the N.W. lay from 850 yards at one point, to 
950 at another, beyond the probable position of the second wall 
—that built by Hezekiah and Manasseh—and from 400 to 670 
outside the present wall, enclosing a space of about 822,161 square 
yards not now included. There are two other spaces excluded 
by the modern wall, which, according to the boundary assumed, 
belonged to the ancient city; one containing about 76,298 square 
yards, at the east, upon the verge and declivity of the Kidron ; 
and the other about 389,243 square yards at the south. The 
latter portion constituted the southern brow and slope of the 
modern Mount Zion, and the southern slope of Mount Moriah, 
which was denominated Ophel. 

These quantities make together 266 acres and 262 square 
yards, or 52$ acres and 244 square yards more than the space 
within the circuit of the modern city walls, which includes 213} 
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and 18 square yards. Adding these quantities together we find, 
on the best evidence in our power to obtain, the ancient city to 
have comprised 479} acres and 280 square yards; which gives 
a datum upon which to found our calculations. 

We have thus arrived at the probable extent of the ancient 
city ; aud to confirm the view, Josephus asserts that its circuit 
was thirty-three stadia, which is the precise length of the 
boundary I have laid down. 

The next step-is to determine within probability the amount 
of the settled population of ancient Jerusalem. This I propose 
doing by instituting a comparison between it and the most 
crowded district in London. 

The maximum density of the population in the most crowded 
part of London (than which no city in the world, much less an 
eastern city, could be more densely peopled without danger of en- 
gendering a pestilence) is estimated by the census of 1861 at 3924 
persons upon one acre; and according to the census taken in 1851, 
the same most crowded district, that of St. Andrew-Eastern, 
Holborn, contained 4234 persons to one acre ; allowing only 114 
square yards to each individual. Now if 4234 be multiplied by 
4793, the number of acres, as above-estimated in ancient Jeru- 
salem, omitting, as in all similar cases I shall do, a few additional 
square yards, the result is 202,882 as the total population ; allow- 
ing, as in the most crowded part of London, at a time when it was 
even more densely peopled than at present, only about 114 square 
yards for each individual, upon the entire surface of 479} acres, 
including the spaces occupied by walls of buildings, pools of water, 
the temple area, palaces, streets, etc., etc. I feel confident, there- 
fore, that I am safe in assuming that the settled inhabitants, 
those who might be termed the true population of the city, 
could not have exceeded this number, however far they might 
have fallen short of it. 

Having thus got a reasonable idea of the number of inhabi- 
tants in the former city, and knowing that they possessed a 
sufficiency of water during the siege by Pompey; for Strabo 
states, as adding to his renown, that Pompey captured it not- 
withstanding its strong defences and its having sufficient water 
for the garrison; and also that they possessed sufficient water 
during the siege by Titus, which lasted four months and a 
half, from the 18th of April to the 2nd of September, a.v. 70; 
our next inquiries must be, what is the minimum quantity 
which could have sufficed for such a population during that 
length of time? and what quantity per day would it have 
amounted to? 

Fifteen gallons per day for each individual is the least that, 
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in a European town, exclusive of manufactories, is deemed suffi- 
cient for the comforts and necessities of life. Omitting comforts, 
and dealing only with necessities, we cannot imagine that less 
than five gallons a day for each individual could suffice under 
any circumstances, even with all the economy which a state of 
siege would necessitate ; much less in an overcrowded city under 
an eastern sun. 

Therefore, assuming the population, as before, at 202,882, 
five gallons a day for each individual would be,1,014,410 gallons 
per day; which for 143 days, the time occupied by the siege, 
would be 145,060,630 gallons. 

And, as it is most reasonable to suppose, that the Romans 
cut off all aqueduct supplies from without the walls, and as it is 
most improbable that there are any self-supplying wells within 
the walls (as I have shewn in my book, chap. iv., sec. i., which 
treats on the theory of springs), the conclusion follows that the 
ancient city possessed also, at the least, reservoir accommoda- 
tion for that quantity ; and that when the siege commenced the 
citizens had in store that minimum of water. 

The present population of Jerusalem, as taken from a late 
estimate, is 20,330, and dividing this into 1,032,148, the number 
of square yards within the present walls, it allows 503 square 
yards to each individual. 

In addition to the regular population, a number of pilgrims 
arrive about Easter every year, but their sojourn being of short 
duration, I take no special account of them in the estimate. 

The rainy season at Jerusalem commences about the middle 
of October, and usually terminates about the end of April; 
after which no rain falls, except an occasional shower during the 
month of May. Hydrometric registers, quoted in Beardmore’s 
tables, shew particulars of the rain-fall in the district during 
twelve years. There are seven rainy months in the year, and the 
average annual depth of rain is no less than 65 inches. In one 
of the years recorded it amounted to 104 inches; and on no 
occasion was it less than 294 inches. Dr. Barclay’s observations 
confirm the statement. 

Facts therefore—and facts are stubborn things, one of which 
is worth a thousand arguments—prove that there is no ground 
whatsoever for the assertion—which has been so often made that it 
has become fashionable, and is copied from one book into another 
—that in consequence of a curse over the land, there comes of 
late a scarcity of water from the heavens. The average rain-fall 
in England—which is admitted not to be by any means deficient 
in water—is, taking the country as a whole, less than one half, 
and in particular localities little more than one-third, of that at 
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Jerusalem. For example, a mean of five years’ rain-fall at 
Greenwich Observatory, ending with 1859, was 21+ inches; and 
the mean there of forty years, ending at the same time, was 
24.2, inches. Therefore, we should not.accuse Providence for 
sending a deficiency in Judea, but man for improvidence in not 
economizing a most gracious abundance. 

So great is the neglect of this proffered mercy, that in 
summer time, when the tanks fail, poor people are compelled to 
carry water upon their backs, or on asses, from En-Rogel, or the 
well of Job, in the depth of the Karon valley; and when that 
fails, or can supply only a limited number, many must go to 
Ain-Yalo, Ain-Horth, Ain-Lifta, and other springs miles distant 
to obtain a little water. 

The following is an estimate which I have made with much 
care, of what may be the total daily supply to the city, at the 
most sultry season of the year, when misery, disease, and in- 
convenience arising from a scarcity of water are most severely 
felt. 

If to the quantity rendered available from roofs, yard, etc., 
(33,186 gallons,) we add estimated supplemental quantities from 
the pool of Hezekiah, the fountain of the bath of Healing, En- 
Rogel, Ain Y4lo, with other distant wells, the result is 66,910 
gallons per day as a total quantity ; or little more than 3} gal- 
lons per day for each person, much even of that being carried 
laboriously from a distance. 

Thus it appears this city receives per individual scarcely 
more than one-thirteenth of the quantity supplied to our metro- 
polis by pipe-water alone ; without at all taking into acount the 
number of private wells, or the quantity of rain-water collected 
from roofs of houses—which in itself yields more than 14 gallons 
per day for each person, on an average, for the whole of London; 
taking 60 square feet as the proportion of roof surface to each 
individual, and 21+ inches as the annual depth of rain-fall. 
Moreover, when we consider that baths and other luxuries for 
the rich, as in all eastern cities, deprive the poorer classes of 
even their due proportion of this scanty quantity, we may well 
imagine that ablutions can be seldom indulged in, and habitual 
cleanliness never. 

I may here mention incidentally a most important use for 
which water is wanted in Jerusalem—to wash away totally the 
blood and offal of the animals killed for food. The slaughter- 
ground, which till recently was within the walls, spreading 
disease around, is now in the valley of the Kidron, opposite the 
city ; and for want of a running stream, the blood and entrails 
of the cattle are left to putrify upon the heated soil, exposed to 
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the full power of the sun, in a deep recess sheltered from the 
winds. The only road through the valley, which, like all other 
roads in Syria, is a mere path or track-way, runs directly through 
this dreadful place. The stench is insupportable ; and it is some- 
thing almost frightful to see the foul birds, which feed upon car- 
rion, floating overhead, allured from afar by the smell of this 
reeking, horrible spot. 

I shall now briefly describe some of the principal sources and 
receptacles for water in the city and its immediate vicinity, 
whether at present in a state of efficiency or otherwise. 

Tae Brook Kipron.—This appellation is calculated to mis- 
lead, and cause persons unacquainted with the locality to sup- 
pose that a brook, properly so called, or a perpetual running 
stream, exists there ; whereas the contrary is the case. In the 
ravine of the Kidron, part of which, from the fountain of the 
Virgin to Ain-es-Sudni, about 1,800 yards, is also named the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, there exists no stream at any time, except 
after a heavy winter shower, when a temporary rill is generated, 
which, in the upper portion, ceases almost simultaneously with 
the rain that gave it birth. But below En-Rogel, due to the 
overflowing of the well, the stream is more considerable, and 
occasionally lasts for four or five weeks without intermission. In 
the Arabic language the name of the Kidron is “ Wady-Yehd- 
shafat,” or wady of Jehoshaphat. Wady, for which there is no 
corresponding word in our language, signifies a narrow valley or 
glen, in a mountain district, through which a torrent rushes 


after heavy rain, but which at other times is dry. bn, Nachal, 
the Hebrew word translated in the Bible “ brook,” asa prefix to 
Kidron, is used often to imply a running stream ; this, I conceive, 
would lead to the supposition that in former times Solomon 
and other rulers had water conveyed into it, which I have shewn 
in my book is quite practicable, and shall presently advert to. 
Tue Great ResERvOIR BENEATH THE HARAM.—This was the 
great subterranean cistern of the ancient Jewish temple ; it is of 
vast dimensions, and was till recently unknown to modern Euro- 
peans. It is excavated in the solid rock, the sides coated with 
cement, and the roof supported by numerous columns, built of 
rough stone, or hewn out of the original material. It was known 
to the ancients, for Tacitus thus speaks of it,—a fountain of 
perennial water ; mountains hollowed out under the earth; also 
fish-ponds and cisterns; rain-water being preserved.” It was 
formerly supplied with running water for the ablution of the 
Jewish priests, and the service of the temple, by an aqueduct 
from Solomon’s pools, about seven miles distant in the direction 
of Bethlehem ; but it now serves only as a reeeptacle for the 
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rain-water from the roofs of the mosques of Omar, and El-Aksa, 
and the surface of the enclosed court, called the Haram, wherein 
they stand, which formerly contained the temple of Solomon and 
the courts thereto pertaining. I obtained permission from the 
Pasha, together with Mr. Alexander Finn, the British Consul’s 
son, to descend into this huge reservoir, which has been described 
as a “beautiful subterranean lake,’? and in Ecclesiasticus is 
termed “the cistern to receive water, being in compass as the 
sea.” 

There are two receptacles for water within the city—and I 
may confidently say only two—which cannot strictly be classed 
among the system of house tanks, inasmuch as they are not 
directly supplied from roofs and yards. The first is the pool of 
Hezekiah, about 140 yards from the Jaffa Gate, which is chiefly 
supplied by a small underground channel from the upper pool 
of Gihon, outside the city, which always goes dry in summer. 

The second is the fountain of the bath of Healing, about forty- 
two yards west of the Haram wall; erroneously, in my opinion, 
supposed to contain a natural spring, deep seated in the earth. 
It is far more likely that it is asimple cistern, constructed in the 
time of Solomon, or one of the earlier kings, when the city gene- 
rally stood at a much lower level than it does now, especially in 
that vicinity, being part of a valley which has been greatly filled 
up. That it receives much of the leakage from the tanks, etc., on 
a higher level cannot be doubted. In addition to the water 
which it receives from this impure source, it is quite possible that 
it communicates by a tunnelled aqueduct with a concealed spring 
at Ain-es-Suani, in the valley of Jehoshaphat. The grounds of 
probability for this hypothesis are set forth in chap. iii., sec. 1, of 
my book ; but I regret time will not now permit me to give any 
further description of this very interesting and mysterious foun- 
tain. I shall only mention here (to guard against an erroneous 
statement which has been recently published), that it does not 
receive a running stream from a spring or aqueduct said to be 
discovered beneath the convent of the Daughters of Zion, adjoin- 
ing the Ecce Homo Arch; inasmuch as there is neither spring, 
nor stream, nor aqueduct there, as I shall shew further on. We 
all have an interest and a birthright in the Holy City, and should 
set our faces against exaggerations and errors being promulgated 
concerning it, to favour an unfounded theory, or create a tem- 
porary sale for a publication. 

Tue Fountain OF THE V1RGIN is situate in the ravine of the 
Kidron, at the foot of the declivity south of the Haram ; it is sunk 
like an artificial grotto into the rock, having a flight of about 
thirty steps leading down to the water. It also derives much of 
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its supply from the waste water, and leakage of the tanks, etc., 
in the city overhead ; the remainder, not counting its abnormal 
periods: of intermittent flow, is derived from the Mount of 
Olives, and the side of the valley next the city, both of which 
are crowded with tombs. At irregular periods the water in this 
well presents a hitherto unaccounted-for phenomenon, rising 
suddenly for a few minutes beyond its normal limits—an effect 
attributed by pilgrims to miraculous agency. I have attempted 
to account for it in my book, chap. ii., sec. 6; but I can here 
only mention that the singular fact exists. 

En-RocGet, on THE WELL oF Jos, is named in the Bible in 
several places. It was specified by Joshua asa point on the 
boundary between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. Here 
Adonijah assembled his retainers when he aspired to usurp the 
throne of his father David: a wood-cut in my book gives a sec- 
tion of this well, and I regret that here for want of space, I 
must omit all further description of it; and passing over many 
interesting pools and fountains, so called, proceed to notice the 
far famed Poots or Sotomon, and the aqueducts of Solomon 
and Herod. 

About seven miles distant from the Haram enclosure, beneath 
which lies the great cistern, which was formerly supplied by an 
aqueduct from these pools, and two miles south-west of Bethle- 
hem, are the pools of Solomon. They are three in number, and 
formed in a precisely similar manner to the lower pool of Gihon ; 
partly by embankment across a valley, and partly by excavation 
in the natural rock, all being rendered stanch by masonry and 
cement. 

The overflow of the first pool falls into the second, and that 
of the second into the third, from which the aqueducts above- 
mentioned strike off. The first follows the winding of the hill 
sides till it reaches Bethlehem; where at present it delivers all the 
water for the use of that village and the irrigation of its gardens. 
It then continues a tortuous course till it arrives at Jerusalem, 
and terminates, as before-mentioned, in the great cistern within 
the Haram, which it formerly supplied with water. Perhaps it 
is this aqueduct which is thus referred to in the Scriptures: 
“There is a river, the stream whereof shall make glad the City 
of God, the Holy Place of the tabernacles of the Most High.” 
In all its windings it is twelve and a quarter miles in length ; 
though the direct line between its extremities is only six miles 
and seven furlongs. 

This long tortuous aqueduct was probably constructed by 
Solomon, and no doubt it was made according to the best 
models of that age; but engincering science had not then attained 
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to any great degree of advancement. During the disturbed state 
of the monarcby after his death it was most likely neglected, and 
in course of time became delapidated. Subsequently, towards 
the close of the thirteenth, or in the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, Sultan Mohammed Ibn Keldun wished 
to convey water to the city, and repaired it. Want of ability 
on his part, or of skilful engineers, might have obliged him 
to repair or reconstruct this inferior aqueduct, instead of re- 
pairing a more modern one on a far superior principle; of 
which their remains even now exist, and which must have 
been then also, as we have strong grounds for believing that it 
was built by Herod, and therefore anterior to his time. Sub- 
stantial portions of it remain to the present hour, and, conse- 
quently, there can be little doubt existed at the time in ques- 
tion, in a yet more perfect state. 

The distance between Solomon’s Pools and the Haram’ esh- 
Sherif, in a direct line, being six miles and seven furlongs, whilst 
the present tortuous aqueduct of Solomon is twelve and a quarter 
miles in length, it is manifest that if the water of the Pools 
could be conveyed to the city by a shorter course, and thence- 
forward delivered, without any trouble, by mere hydrostatic 
pressure, at a higher level than could be attained by the aqueduct 
of Solomon, that inferior aqueduct, especially if considerably 
out of repair at the time, ought (guided by common sense) to 
have been abandoned. 

As proved by the flowing of water in Solomon’s aqueduct, the 
Pools are situated on a higher level than Jerusalem ; and conse- 
quently nothing could prevent water being delivered from them 
into the city, on the hydrostatic pressure principle, but an inter- 
vening hill of greater elevation than themselves, and even in that 
case water could be delivered in the city by means of a tube con- 
structed to act as asyphon. No such obstruction to the action of 
the former principle happens to exist; and accordingly we find 
that at some period, (probably, as observed, in the time of Herod, 
who could call to his aid the ability of Roman engineers, skilled 
beyond all others of the day in the science of hydrodynamics,) 
the physical law was taken advantage of, which compels a fluid 
where it cannot find an outlet, to rise to the same level as its 
source ; and a pipe of excellent workmanship was laid down from 
the pools to a distance of about three miles and a furlong, at 
which point, the water being delivered through the tube by 
hydrostatic pressure, flowed onward to the city, by the action of 
gravity, through a stone channel, not tubular. 

A considerable portion of this noble work, which for the sake 
of distinction may be called the aqueduct of Herod, is visible 
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near Rachael’s Tomb between Mar Elyas and Bethlehem. The 
tubular portion of this aqueduct, as before mentioned, ends at 
about three miles and one furlong from the Pools; that is at 
about two-thirds of a mile nearer to Jerusalem than Rachael’s 
Tomb, at which point an embankment was formed, which still 
exists, to raise the aqueduct above the level of the highest ridge 
of land intervening between the Pools and the city. The stone 
tubing having come to the foot of the embankment, or rather 
wall, turned upwards at a right angle, or somewhat approaching 
to it, and having ascended the end terminated at the top. 

To this point the water was manifestly delivered by hydro; 
static pressure through the tube, and poured out into an open 
channel which ran along the top of the wall; till at the highest 
point of land which it is necessary to surmount, about one-third 
of a mile further on, the embankment wall ends, and the 
channel comes upon the level of the ground, at the ruins of an 
ancient watering place, which was furnished with a large trough 
cut out of a solid stone; this trough which remains still, was 
placed in the immediate course of the channel, so that the water 
flowed through. 

From this point to the city we lose all trace of the aqueduct, 
except in detached or broken fragments. To return to the first 
portion of the aqueduct, that composed of tubing, as distin- 
guished from the second, or channelled portion :—it is composed 
of squared blocks of stone, each perforated by a hole about nine 
inches in diameter, widened at one end to about 14 inches, to 
receive a conical projection from the stone next it, through 
which projection, as well as through the body of the stone, the 
hole passes. 

For rather more than one mile and a furlong, as shewn 
upon the map, this stone tube can without interruption be traced 
above ground, terminating at the end of the embankment wall ; 
but between the overground portion and the Pools, a distance of 
somewhat more than two miles, it is not visible. Notwithstand- 
ing, in all probability, it continues in a perfect state, for at two 
or three points it has been discovered beneath the ground, by Dr. 
Barclay, covered toa considerable depth with debris of the over- 
topping hills. 

It may have been so covered in Sultan Mohammed Ibn 
KelAun’s time, and I verily believe that its existence was, on 
account of that circumstance, unknown to him ; otherwise I can- 
not account in any way for his not having chosen to repair this 
excellent aqueduct, instead of the very inferior one of Solomon. 
He, doubtless, must have been aware of the above-ground portion 
of it, near Rachael’s Tomb, but being probably ignorant of the laws 
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of hydrodynamics, he might have only marvelled by what means 
water had been ever elevated to the top of the embankment, 
higher than any part of the aqueduct visible to him; and not 
knowing how to accomplish the conveyance of it there again, 
abandoned all hope of doing so; perhaps doubting what the 
object of the tube had been, or that it had ever effected its in- 
tended purpose. 

A portion only of the total rain-fall is capable of being col- 
lected in reservoirs. The mode best adopted for collecting the 
rain-fall in Syria, on a large scale, is by the formation of em- 
bankments across valleys, after the fashion of Solomon’s Pools ; 
or of the Serpentine in London. But in addition, means should 
be adopted, by a system of surface drains, to draw the largest 
amount of water possible into the reservoirs. 

As already shewn, the total annual depth of rain-fall in the 
locality is sixty-five inches; and, as shewn in my book (chap. v., 
sect. 1), ten per cent. of this, or six and a half inches in depth, 
is an approximation to the quantity absorbed deep into the 
ground for the supply of springs, etc. 

Of the remaining ninety per cent. we may assume, without any 
material risk of error, that one-half—that is forty-five per cent. 
of the entire—or twenty-nine and a quarter inches in depth, 
is carried off by evaporation, and absorption by animal and 
vegetable life, by the process called endosmosis ; and that the 
other one-half, or twenty-nine and a quarter inches, flows off 
upon the surface, or at a depth not exceeding three feet below it, 
to supply tanks and reservoirs in the neighbourhood, or escape 
by the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom. The grounds for 
this calculation are fully discussed in my book, chap. iii., sect. 3. 

From the nature and theory of springs, as explained in chap. 
iv., sect. 1, the limited extent of the summit of the hill upon 
which Jerusalem stands, and the proximity of the ravines around 
it, it is quite impossible that a true spring, yielding an appreciable 
quantity of water, could now, or ever did, exist within the walls. 

In 1862, while I was at Jerusalem, an announcement, which 
some time previously had been circulated, was again revived, 
that a spring from which issued a running stream, had been dis- 
covered beneath the precincts of the convent of the Daughters 
of Zion, adjoining the Ecce Homo Arch, in the Via Dolorosa. 
I obtained permission to see it, accompanied by Mr. Ducat, the 


hotel-keeper in that vicinity, the superior monk connected with _ 


the convent, who treated us most hospitably, and the master 
mason of the works then in progress pertaining to the convent, 
‘a Frenchman, whom I had previously met at Marsailes. Quite 
in accordance with my expectation, it proved not to be a true 
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spring, but a mere leakage of water through a partition wall from 
a cistern or cesspool deep under ground, into an ancient vault, 
the descent to which was by a ladder. It had been recently dis- 
covered in sinking the foundations of a building; and in correc- 
tion of that announcement, and of an erroneous statement now 
appearing in print (in a large work full of puerile blunders, and 
uncorroborated statements of discoveries), that it is a constantly 
flowing stream, yielding “from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty gallons of water per day,” I can assert that there is no flow 
at all. The tank or saturated soil which might have supplied 
the so-called well, if any such there were, soon became exhausted 
after the clearing of the adjoining vault, and the trickling into 
the vault, when I was there, would scarce suffice to damp a piece 
of paper pressed with the hand against the place whence it oozed— 
a loosely built partition wall, through which water might have 
forced its way whilst any remained at the other side. I went to 
see it in consequence of the triumphal announcement that living 
water had been discovered. 

I have shewn in my book that 663,726 gallons of water per 
day might be obtained from the roofs of houses, etc., within the 
city. I have also shewn 8373965 gallons per day as the minimum 
yield which might be expected from four wells suggested to be 
made or deepened i in the vicinity. The next necessary inquiry 
is as to the quantity which might be supplied to the city by 
means of surface drainage in the district, received into reservoirs. 
I have shewn that of the sixty-five inches of annual rain-fall, 
forty-five per cent., equal to twenty-nine and a quarter inches 
in depth, is the approximate quantity which flows off either upon 
the surface of the land, or at a depth not exceeding three feet ; 
this would yield 106,177 cubic feet of water per acre, or 67,953,600 
cubic feet per square mile. 

The catchment-basin, or area which might contribute water 
to Solomon’s Pools, is about five square miles in extent : capable 
of yielding by surface drainage 339,768,000 cubic feet, or 
sufficient to replenish the pools nearly forty-two and a quarter 
times in each year; which shews that Jerusalem, even in 
Solomon’s time, was not supplied in the dry season with a 
tithe of the water which it might have had from this source. 
In our country the capacity of reservoirs for storeage purposes, 
should be proportioned at from one-half to one-third the volume 
of water which their respective catchment areas are capable of 
yielding throughout a year ; and in Syria, where the declivities are 
so steep that most of the water runs to waste unless immediately 
caught, precautions are especially requisite, and the capacity of 
reservoirs there should bear a still nearer proportion to the 
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volume of water, which, according to the advantages of the posi- 
tion, might flow into them. That efficient means had been used 
to direct all the drainage into Solomon’s Pools, I must, therefore, 
doubt ; especially as I could find in the district no traces what- 
soever of drains remaining, save two surface drains running into 
the lower pool; but this circumstance is no conclusive proof of 
their not having existed, for that all traces of shallow drains should 
have disappeared after so great a lapse of time could not be 
marvelled at. 

About one square mile and a half, on too low a level to be 
rendered available for the service of the upper pool of Gihon, 
might be made to contribute to the lower pool of Gihon. This 
would give 101,930,400 cubic feet of water in the year. 

A district of about two and a quarter square miles might be 
made to contribute to the upper pool of Gihon, from which the 
Pool of Hezekiah might be replenished. This would produce 
152,895,600 cubic feet of water. 

The uplands N. and N.W. of the city, an extent of about 
one square mile and a quarter, are sufficiently elevated to supply 
the cistern outside the Damascus-gate (mentioned in chap. il. 
sect. 15) and a reservoir which should be constructed within the 
wall in the same locality ; and likewise the Pool of Bethesda, 
Birket-el-Hejjeh, and Birket-Hammam-Sitte-Myriam (the par- 
ticulars of which are given in chap. v. sect. 7, table 1.) * These 
uplands would produce 84,942,000 cubic feet of water. 

Scopus, the Mount of Olives, and the range of hills of which 
they form part, present a surface of about two and a half square 
miles, in a favourable position, and sufficiently elevated to supply 
water to the highest portions of the city. It would produce 
169,884,000 cubic feet of water, which might be conveyed “ on 
the level,” by an aqueduct round the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
or else by means of hydrostatic pressure through a metal or a 
stone-ware tube, adapted to the surface of the ground, across 
the valley by the shortest course. 

Adding these several items together, the result is 849,420,000 
cubic feet of water, equal to 5,293,687,370 gallons per annum; 
or 14,503,253 gallons per day, which might be supplied to the 
city simply by surface drainage, and suitable reservoirs for its 
reception. 

This would be upwards of seven hundred and thirteen gallons 
per day for each individual—more than double the quantity 
which each inhabitant of Ancient Rome possessed, or than each 
inhabitant of New York (one of the best supplied cities in the 
world) possesses at the present day, or more than thirty times 
that supplied, from all sources, to each inhabitant of London. 
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And great as this quantity appears, my statement cannot be 
controverted unless it can be shewn that there does no? exist 
around Jerusalem and around Solomon’s Pools together, eleven 
square miles of land on a higher level than the city itself, and 
one square mile and a half commanded by the lower pool of 
Gihon, on a higher level than it, though lower than the city ; 
or unless it be shewn that the evaporation in the region is so 
great, or the porosity of the soil so unusual, that forty-five per 
cent. of the annual rain-fall cannot escape by surface drainage : 
in other words, is not capable of being collected. 

I have taken the elevations from the best maps, sections and 
models of the locality that exist, aided by inspection of the ground, 
and if they be in any degree inaccurate, a proportionate reduction 
or addition—as the case might be—should be made regarding 
my figures; the principle involved cannot be disputed, being that 
only upon which a true calculation can be founded. 

By adding to the above quantity, which might by simple 
means be obtained by surface drainage from without the city, 
that which might be collected of rain-water from the available 
surface within the walls (not including the space occupied by 
streets and waste ground)—as shewn in chap. i., sec. 4—and the 
estimated quantity which might be obtained from deep wells in 
the vicinity, we get a total of 16,275,872 gallons daily ; which at 
far less comparative expense than that incurred in other places, 
would supply a population of 3,200,989 persons (larger than 
that of London, which according to the late census is 2,803,989), 
should the city ever prosper to that extent, with five gallons of 
pure water per day for each inhabitant. This, it is true, is the 
quantity estimated, in chap. i., secs. 1 and 6, as sufficient only 
for necessities; but for both necessities and comforts of life, 
fifteen gallons per day for each individual, or three times the 
above quantity, is that which is requisite. Therefore taking that 
as a basis, a population in Jerusalem of 1,670,000 souls might be 
easily supplied with abundance of water—fifteen gallons a day 
for each individual. 

And this might be accomplished without the formation of 
any artificial impervious surface by which—as shewn in chap. iii., 
sec. 8—the quantity might be greatly increased, and independent 
also of the additional quantity which might be had from Neby 
Samwil Mountain, as shewn in chap. ii., sec. 12. 

Therefore it is manifest Jerusalem has in itself the most 
necessary element of strength and prosperity ; and that, without 
the recurrence of any miracle, the prophecies in its behalf can 
be fulfilled to render it a mighty city, more glorious than it ever 
yet has been. 
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The means of supply in ancient time, when water was con- 
fessedly abundant, were reservoirs, aqueducts and wells; and 
these means are still available in all their plentitude, requiring 
only to be taken advantage of to the full extent, to produce even 
a greater quantity of water than at any former period. 

I have hitherto drawn attention to facts and circumstances 
with a view rather of shewing what might be performed with a 
large capital, than that which is barely essential for the require- 
ments of the present population. 

I shall now name the most essential requisites, the estimate 
for which, performed in the best manner, does not exceed 
£8,479 12s. 6d.; whilst I have drawn up alternative estimates 
for lesser sums ; and I leave it to the magnanimity of Christians 
and Jews to carry out the suggested improvements. Thus both 
may rejoice, and say with truth, “ We have conferred no tran- 
sient blessing upon ‘ the city of our Solemnities.’ ” 

Construction of a main sewer; repairs and enlargement of 
existing cistern outside the Damascus-gate ; formation of drains 
for supply of same, pool of Bethesda, Birket-el-Hejjeh, and 
Birket-Hammam-Sitte-Myriam ; ditto for supply of upper pool 
of Gihon, and pool of Hezekiah ; constructing a tubular aqueduct 
from Solomon’s pools to Jerusalem, nearly parallel to that of 
Herod ;—these are essential works, and complete in themselves, 
and even if every sympathy with the Holy City were to end 
here, and though no further improvement should be ever 
effected, they alone would constitute a great and a permanent 
blessing. 

In the performance of these works, especially in the sinking 
of the main sewer, not far from the cloisters of the temple wall, 
in the “ valley of slaughter,” where cities lie on cities, and ruins 
over ruins—fifty feet, sixty feet in depth—what relics of the 
Jewish monarchy, what interesting antiquities might not be dis- 
covered! perhaps priceless manuscripts, historical records, con- 
taining a fuller account of our race, of our Creator, or of the 
Jews, that wondrous nation, His chosen people. 

The execution of this work would, I might almost say, infal- 
libly lead to the discovery of one of the most important relics of 
the original temple which we can now expect to find—the piers 
and foundations of the magnificent bridge which Solomon built 
across the Tyropeon, “his ascent by which he went up into the 
house of the Lord,” mentioned in Second Chronicles ;—which, 
together with ‘his house that he had built,” and other objects 
of splendour, caused such astonishment in the Queen of Sheba, 
“that there was no spirit in her, and she said to the king, It was 
a true report that I heard in mine own land of thine acts and of 
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thy wisdom ; howbeit I believed not their words until I came, 
and mine own eyes had seen it; and behold the one-half of the 
greatness of thy wisdom was not told me.” 

For the discovery of the “springing” of the arch of the 
eastern abutment of this bridge we are indebted to Dr. Robin- 
son ; but the abutment itself, which formed part of the temple 
wall, is buried in the ground, beneath the detritus and ruins of 
many Jerusalems. I have marked upon the map the position of 
the bridge, restored. Its southern side was thirty-nine feet 
from the S.W. corner of the Haram wall, and its breadth was 
fifty-one feet. Part of the first arch still remains protruding 
from the wall. It consists of three courses of immense stones : 
one stone being twenty-four and a half feet in length, and another 
twenty and a half; and, measuring from a photograph, each of 
them is about six feet in height. 

It may well be asked, why were not these arch stones, which 
projected in such a conspicuous manner, discovered long before 
Dr. Robinson’s visit? The answer is simply this:—From a dis- 
tance their real nature is not easily discernible ; and till lately 
none but Moslems, true believers, were permitted to approach 
the wall of “the noble sanctuary,” for that is the meaning of 
the appellation el-Haram esh-Sherif, save at one spot, where the 
Jews upon payment of a tribute, are, and have been for a 
number of years, allowed to draw near and kiss the stones of 
their ancient temple, and mourn over its fall; hence the name 
it bears, the Jews’ Wailing Place. I have seen tears rolling 
down the poor creatures’ eyes, as they loudly and vehemently 
chanted their hymns; during the time shaking their bodies 
vehemently (for what purpose I cannot tell), and then pressing 
their lips and bosoms to the hallowed great stones in the wall. 
It painfully called to memory the words of the Psalmist, “ Thy 
servants take pleasure in her stones, and favour the dust thereof ;” 
and nothing more than a few stones aml the very dust now 
remain to them. 

I am indebted to the levels taken by Dr. Barclay, and to 
those furnished by Mr. Poole to the Earl of Clarendon, for the 
relative elevation of the Pools of Solomon to the different por- 
tions of the city, and for the relative elevations of the latter 
with respect to each other. Herod’s Aqueduct proved that the 
Pools are higher than the Jaffa Gate, to which it conveyed 
water: this in itself is an important point: the measurements 
referred to have shewn them to be higher than the top of the 
most lofty tower, and much higher than the most elevated land 
within the walls. , 

The bridge (yéfupa) is often incidentally mentioned by 
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Josephus. It was either upon this very abutment, or near it, 
that Titus, having captured the Temple, stood to hold a parley 
with the Jews in their last extremity; speaking to them across 
the Tyropceeon,—for they still retained possession of the “ Upper 
City,” or modern Zion,—and entreating of those that were left, 
to spare him the necessity of committing further carnage, by 
laying down their arms, and submitting to his standard. 

I must own that I was never in my life so greatly affected 
with compassion and awe, as when wandering over the founda- 
tions of that Tyropceon bridge, amidst a jungle of gigantic cactus 


overtopping my head, and within a stone’s throw of the Jews’ 
wailing-place. 


‘Oh weep for those that weep,... 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell, 
Mourn ——.”... 


** And when shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet ? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly voice ? 


* Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave !” 


This shall not be always true. That you may be satisfied as 
to the practicability and efficiency of my project, I refer to the 
principal engineering and architectural journals of the day,— 
the Engineer, the Builder, the Building News, and the Builders’ 
Weekly Reporter. From the Builder I quote the following :— 

“ Dr. Whitty has made an important discovery, the utiliza- 
tion of which would give Jerusalem a water-supply superior in 
convenience to even that under Solomon. According to Dr. 
Whitty’s data, the deepest part of the lowest Pool of Solomon 
is 81 feet above the bottom of the Pool of Hezekiah, in Jeru- 
salem, which is 10 feet in depth; therefore it is 71 feet above 
the level of the ground at that point, which is 6 feet higher 
than the street at the Jaffa Gate, and about 16 feet above the 
base of David’s Tower. The tower itself being about 60 feet in 
height, water might be sent with considerable force to the top 
under a pressure of 27 feet, and a tank there kept constantly ~ 
filled. Dr. Whitty has given the subject for years deep and 
anxious consideration, and has ascertained beyond all doubt the 
feasibility of this crowning project, of ‘bringing water by a 
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tubular aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon, either tothe top 
of David’s Tower, or to the highest point within the walls.’ It 
seems not improbable that though the ancients might have 
known as much, theoretically, about levels as we do, yet being 
ignorant of the use of cast-iron, they could not by means of 
masonry alone build pipes to hold a great pressure of water. 
Dr. Whitty gives several estimates so as to meet different con- 
tingencies. In the words of Dean Stanley, who has written the 
introduction to this book, the subject is invested with a ‘sacred 
halo. We are fully willing to admit the feasibility of Dr. 
Whitty’s plans,—we trace all our religious life to Palestine. 
The land once flowed with milk and honey. Anything con- 
nected with Palestine and Jerusalem must have an engrossing 
interest for all of us. In our case, as Christians, archzologists, 
and professional men, we wish Dr. Whitty God speed and every 
success in his undertaking.” 

The Building News says:—“The author of the proposed 
system of ‘Water Supply and Sewerage for Jerusalem,’ has 
with great zeal and ability examined into and set forth its con- 
ditions from a sanitary point of view. ... As an indispensable 
adjunct and corollary to an abundant water-supply, the sewer- 
age of the city demanded attention at the hands of Dr. Whitty. 
This it received, and in several chapters, and a most instructive 
series of appendices, a complete, and apparently perfect, system 
of drainage is expounded. Estimates and plans are given, and 
these appear to have been framed and executed with extreme care. 
Many other questions are touched upon; as, for example, the 
possibility of cultivating cotton more extensively in various parts 
of Palestine: the prospects of agriculture there are dealt with 
too.” 

The Engineer adds, ‘ Surely a few thousand pounds can be 
found for carrying out Dr. Whitty’s scheme.” The Builders’ 
Weekly Reporter, likewise, strongly commends the project, and 
adds, “Dr. Whitty’s visit to Jerusalem at the time of our 
young Prince’s visit enabled him to collect a vast store of in- 
formation on the subject.” 

The Atheneum pronounces it “a work which would cleanse 
and beautify the most celebrated city in the world.” The Jewish 
Chronicle and Hebrew Observer says, “There should really be 
no difficulty in Bible-loving England to carry out the plans laid 
down by the author.” The Odserver says, “ A Society has 
been formed in London to aid in carrying out these objects, and 
the Jerusalem Water-Relief Society ought not to lack support.’’ 
The Illustrated London News says, “ Let therefore all to whom 
the Holy City is dear, who pray for its prosperity, who look for 
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its renovation, and who shudder at the thought of uncleanliness 
pervading 
“« Jerusalem, Jerusalem, the burial-place of God,’ 


give heed to Dr. Whitty’s plan.” 

Such is the spirit of the leading journals, which I trust will 
give ample assurance as to the common-sense, and the practical 
and inexpensive nature of the proposal. 

I may observe, that Lord Shaftesbury and Sir Roderick 
Murchison are Patrons of the Society, and the Rev. John Mills 
Honorary Secretary. 

I shall conclude when I touch upon one other point, which, 
startling as the assertion may at first appear, I have fully inves- 
tigated and am prepared to demonstrate ; namely, the practica- 
bility of establishing (or perhaps, as before surmised, it may be 
only restoring) a permanent cascade and “ brook” in the Kidron. 
The total amount of water capable of being procured for the 
city by ordinary means (not counting that which might be ob- 
tained from the rain-fall upon streets and unoccupied spaces 
within the walls), as already shewn, is 16,004,944 gallons, or 
2,569,012 cubit feet per day; from which deducting 279,261 
cubic feet, ascribed to the Lower Pool of Gihon, and 134,505 
cubic feet estimated as that due to wells in the vicinity, making 
together 413,766 cubic feet, we get 2,155,246 cubic feet per day, 
or nearly 1,497 cubic feet per minute; sufficient to fill a pipe 
more than 3} feet in diameter, with a fall of 5 feet per mile. 

If, say, one-fourth of this should be prevented running 
through the sewers, and after it had passed through the city in 
various pipes and channels, which might converge, should be 
made to flow into a pond, like the Serpentine in Hyde Park, 
prepared for it above the Garden of Gethsemane, a permanent 
water-fall might be established from the embankment ; the flow 
from which, having a depth of six inches upon the wier, would be 
nearly five feet in width, and produce a rivulet, or veritable 
“brook Kidron,” from two to three feet wide, varying between 
those limits as the depth of the stream and the gradients of the 
ground might change, whilst a body of water of three times that 
volume, as I have shewn, would be reserved to pass through 
the sewer down towards the Dead Sea. Thus we have seen 
that abundance of water might be procured for every purpose. 

If the railway which I proposed were constructed from Jafia 
to Jerusalem, and by the upper part of the valley of the Jordan 
to Tiberius, Damascus, Aleppo, and the Bay of Iskanderin, 
with a suitable harbour or pier at each terminus—Jaffa and 
Iskanderin, all Syria would be opened up, the fertile valley of 
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the Jordan, now neglected, might be irrigated by canals from 
the river Jordan itself, which at present runs to waste, and 
whilst doing the desired good for the Holy Land, the promoters 
of this line would reap an immense profit by entering into it as 
a commercial undertaking, distinct from the water supply of 
Jerusalem, which should be purely a gift. The restoration of 
the ancient forests of the land might be made a profitable under- 
taking, whilst it would produce fuel ; and increase as well as regu- 
late the moisture in the country. As pointed out in my book, 
concessions can be obtained, and are offered, by the Turkish 
government upon very advantageous terms for agricultural’ and 
railway purposes. Thus, without the recurrence of a miracle, 
which is unnecessary in these days of steam-engines and cast- 
iron tubes, the prophecies respecting the Land of Promise can, 
and will, be fulfilled. 








tye. arg Society.—Jan. 12. C. H. Harle, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
Sharpe exhibited the parallel lists of Egyptian kings’ names, from Manetho, 
Eratosthenes, and the Tablet of Abydos, so far as they could be compared 
together. He shewed that the Tablet of Abydos contradicted the view taken 
by Lepsius and Bunsen, of there being an interval of centuries between the so- 
called Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynastics. In the Tablet the kings of the 
Eighteenth immediately follow those of the Twelfth. He shewed that Era- 
tosthenes agreed with the Tablet in that respect; and, further, that Eratosthenes 
rejected that second long interval of time which the German writers have 
inserted between the builders of the pyramids, and the above-mentioned great 
kings of Thebes. ; 

Royal Asiatic Society—Jan. 18. The Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Strangford in the chair. W. Hentz, Esq., and D. Mackinlay, Esq., were elected 
Resident Members.—The Secretary read — of the first paper of a series 
entitled ‘‘ Contributions to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology,” 
by T. Muir, Esq. In this paper, after endeavouring to account for the discre- 
pancies which are to be found in the nature-worship of the Vedic hymns, the 
author passed in review the character and functions attributed to the first Vedic 
divinities—viz., Dyaus and Prithivi (Heaven and Earth), Aditi and her sons, the 
Adityas, and others—illustrating his statements by translations from the original 
texts, and occasional references to corresponding deities, traceable in the most 
ancient phase of Greek and Roman mythology. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry. ] 





THE ARCHONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


CuronoLoey is of such vast importance as an evidence that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah foretold by Daniel, and the archons, which 
are mentioned in the De Corond of Demosthenes, and not found in 
the list of Diodorus Siculus, are so extraordinary a testimony against 
the truth of the chronology of Diodorus, on which our common 
chronology is based, that I am unwilling to allow the remarks of Dr. 
Hincks, in your number for January, to pass unnoticed. In your 
page 428 Dr. Hincks says: “But Mr. Parker thinks that a number 
of archons are omitted by Diodorus in the reign of Philip; and he 
gives as a reason that nine archons are mentioned by Demosthenes 
as those under whom decrees were enacted in the time of Philip. 
He might as well argue that the list of Olympic victors was incom- 
plete, because it did not contain the names of certain persons who, 
according to Pindar, gained the victory in the chariot race. Surely 
Mr. Parker, who has had a university education, must have known, 
though he seems to have forgotten, that there was in each year an 
archon eponymus, after whom the year was named, and who had 
nothing to do with the passing of decrees, and six thesmothete, who 
transacted by turns all the business of the assemblies. All the 
archons mentioned by Demosthenes were thesmothete. I may now 
dismiss Mr. Parker and his chronological fancies, and will henceforth 
consider it as certain that the Olympic dates and archonships, given 
by Diodorus, are truly given by him.” That all the archons mentioned 
by Demosthenes were not Da ng is past all contradiction, 
upon the testimony of Demosthenes himself. In his pages 278-9, 
Demosthenes says, “ Give me these decrees and the date of each 
transaction. Thus you shall see what infinite confusion this aban- 
doned wretch could raise, and yet escape unpunished. Read the 
decrees.” Then follow two decrees; but the date is not given. 
Upon this Demosthenes says, “ Read now the date of these trans- 
actions: for it corresponds exactly with the time in which he acted 
as our representative. Read.” Then follows, “The date. In the 
archonship of Mnesithides ("Apxwv Mvyoebys), the sixteenth day 
of the month Anthesterion.” With this before him, it seems almost 
incredible that any scholar should venture to say that Mnesithides 
was one of the six thesmothets, and not an eponymus archon, who 
gave the name to a year. The month is named as Anthesterion, and 
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to fix the year in this instance, “ Mnesithides archon,” and nothing 
else is given. Nor is it given for any other purpose than to fix the 
year. 1 was quite aware of the thesmothete, as Dr. Hincks may 
have seen in my Archons of Athens, page 9. Nor have I ever said 
that the eponymus archon had anything to do with the passing of 
decrees ; and whatever may be said as to the other eight archons of 
Demosthenes, Mnesithides must without doubt have been an epony- 
mus archon. That the last of these decrees was of the time of Philip, 
is also evident from the decree itself: for in it we read, “It is there- 
fore resolved by the Pylagore, the assessors and the general assembly, 
that a deputation shall be sent to Philip king of Macedon,’ ete. ; 
and surely the finding in Demosthenes of any single eponymus 
archon of the time of Philip, whose name is not in the list of Dio- 
dorus, must vitiate his list: because, in his list, Diodorus not onl 
gives an archon for each year of the reign of Philip, but also for eac 
of his eighty-three years, from the end of the Peloponnesian war to 
the second year after the death of Alexander. That a wrong name 
for an eponymus archon of the time of Philip should have been in- 
serted in a decree of the time of Philip, and that such should have 
been handed down by Demosthenes, who was an orator in the time of 
Philip, is, of course, quite incredible, and as there was but one epony- 
mus archon in each year, the conclusion is inevitable ; either Diodorus 
must be wrong as to one of the archons, which he has given for the 
time of Philip, or else there must have been more years in the reign 
of Philip than Diodorus has given. That Diodorus has made a mis- 
take in giving a wrong name for an eponymus archon, can scarcely 
be the explanation; for we should have to suppose the same kind 
of mistake for each of the nine additional archons mentioned by 
Demosthenes. Dr. Hincks will, of course, contend that each of the 
archons named by Diodorus was an eponymus archon, and the con- 
clusion must be that there were nine more years in the reign of 
Philip than are given by Diodorus, and the only way of escape from 
this dilemma would be, not merely to assert, though with the doctor’s 
confidence, but to prove, or at least shew the great probability, that 
the decrees in which these archons are found were spurious, and 
introduced into the works of Demosthenes by some later hand. But 
this is highly improbable ; for if the decrees had been interpolated, 
the probability is that the interpolator would have given the names 
of well known archons; and if Dr. Hincks should amend his plea, 
and contend for the spuriousness of these decrees, he will not have 
to stop with Demosthenes, but must go on with certain parts of 
Lysias, to which I shall have to call his attention. 

To shew the great probability that not only all of these archons 
of Demosthenes, but more also, were not only eponymus archons, 
but also additional ones to those named by Diodorus, I will mention 
the circumstances under which 1 became acquainted with them. 
Whilst I was engaged on my work The Church, which I published in 
folio in 1851, I was anxious to shew chronologically that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah foretold by Daniel; but I found the attempt 
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quite hopeless with the common chronology. Under this conviction 
I turned to Josephus, knowing nothing of the grounds of our 
common chronology, and, after a patient investigation of his various 
dates, I elicited his system, and found that his account of the 
period between the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus and the over- 
throw of Jerusalem by Titus exceeded the common chronology by 
thirty-one years. This offered what seemed to me a satisfactory 
explanation of Daniel’s prophecy, and the coincidence led me to 
adopt the chronology of Josephus as true, and I published it in my 
book. With this chronology before them, when Jesus Christ was 
born, the Jews could not have rejected Him, as not having come at 
the time foretold. At the latter end of the year 1852 my attention 
was again called to chronology, and I then resolved to make a 
thorough investigation of all the ancient authorities on the subject, 
and I published the result in 1858, in an octavo volume of 820 pages, 
with an extended table of 16 pages in folio. After a long and careful 
consideration of the different authorities, I came to the conclusion, 
on the concurrent testimonies of Herodotus, Thucydides, Theo- 
pompus, Callisthenes, Demosthenes, Clitarchus, Timeus, Sosicrates, 
Callimachus, Castor, Menander, Polybius, Justin, Strabo, Livy, 
Diodorus Sic., Pliny, Plutarch, Aulus Gellius, Eutropius, Appian, 
Tatian, Julius Africanus, Syncellus, Suidas, R. Ganz, and the Parian 
Chronicle, that there must one been twenty-one years more between 
the end of the Peloponnesian war and the death of Alexander the 
Great than were assigned to the period by Diodorus and our common 
chronology ; and if there were these additional years, there must of 
course have been as many additional eponymus archons. This led me 
to Demosthenes, as having been an orator in the time of Philip and 
Alexander, to seek for additional archons, and to my great satisfac- 
tion I found in his De Coroné his nine additional archons. Thus 
these additional archons, instead of having been my original reason 
for supposing that a number of archons had been omitted by Dio- 
dorus in the reign of Philip, only confirmed me in a conclusion to 
which I had previously arrived from wholly different and independent 
testimonies. From Demosthenes I turned to Lysias, as having been 
an orator in the time of the Peloponnesian war, and to my equally 
great satisfaction I found in his Orat. pro Milite (p. 74) the name 
of Ctesicles, as an archon about the end of the war; nor is his 
name to be found in the list of Diodorus. Further, Diodorus in 
his 93 Ol. 4, places Alexias as the fifth archon from Diocles: but 
Lysias, in his Munerum acceptorum Defens, p. 183, makes his client 
to say, “ When Diocles was archon I spent at the lesser Panathanea 
on the cyclic dance three hundred drachme, and for the next seven 
years I was on the gallies and spent six talents, and though I was 
at such expenses, and daily running into danger, and travelling on 
your behalf, I nevertheless brought tribute, on one occasion thirty 
ming, and on another four thousand drachme; and when I sailed 
home in the archonship of Alexias, I was immediately made gymna- 
siarch at the Promethean games and was victorious, and spent twelve 
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mine.” Thus Lysias gives Alexias as the seventh, instead of as the 
fifth archon from Diocles, as given by Diodorus. This statement of 
Lysias must be held to be above all suspicion, and so of itself must 
be held sufficient to overthrow the list of Diodorus. Thus, out of 
the twenty-one additional archons, which there must have been, I 
have had the good fortune to find the names of ten, and it may be 
that with a more extended and careful search I might find more; 
but these ten are more than enough for my purpose, and surely we 
must not without very strong reasons admit that all the passages in 
which these names are found are spurious, especially as the exist- 
ence of more than twice as many additional archons was an ante- 
cedent probability. Further, it was in the early part of November, 
1855, after I had laboured very diligently in the cause about two years, 
and had settled the outline of my scheme, that my attention was called 
to the Arundel Marble, or Parian Chronicle ; and this too, instead of 
having led me astray, as Dr. Hincks supposes, ar confirmed me 
in my previous conclusions. It agreed to a year with the inference 
that I had previously drawn from my many authorities. Of itself 
also this most precious marble is sufficient to overthrow the authority 
of Diodorus. This I have also set forth in my “ Parian Chronicle 
subversive of the common chronology,” which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of December, 1858, and March, 1859. But 
I may here notice some instances. First, the marble confirms the 
statement of Lysias, as to the interval between the archonships of 
Diocles and Alexias. Another remarkable instance is as to the 
distance of the reign of Philip of Macedon from the Peloponnesian 
war. Diodorus places the beginning of this war in 87 Ol. 2, v.c, 
322, and the beginning of the reign of Philip in 105 Ol. 1, v.c. 
393, and in the archonship of Callimedes. Thus, according to Dio- 
dorus, Philip began to reign in the seventy-first year after the be- 
ginning of the war. But, according to the marble, as copied by 
Selden in 1628, Euctemon was archon in the one hundred and forty- 
seventh year of its era, and as he was archon in the twenty-fourth 
year of the war, the war must have begun in the one hundred and 
seventieth year of the era. The accession of Philip is placed by the 
Marble in the ninety-third year of its era and in the archonship of 
Agathocles, and thus, according to the Marble, Philip began to reign 
in the seventy-seventh year after the beginning of the war, that is 
to say, there is a variation of six years between Diodorus and the 
Marble as to the beginning of the reign of Philip, and also a varia- 
tion as to the archonship in which the reign of Philip began. But, 
Dr. Hincks finds fault with my adopting Selden’s interpretation of 
the date of the archonship of Euctemon. In your page 426 Dr. 
Hincks says, “The false assumption which he (Mr. Parker) brings 
most prominently forward is, that the archonship of Euctemon was 
actually and intentionally assigned by the compiler of the Parian 
Chronicle to its one hundred and forty-seventh year. To me it is 
quite clear that the compiler of the Chronicle wrote one hundred 
and forty-fourth, and that either the sculptor, or—what seems more 
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robable—Selden the copyist, mistook the last part of the date, III, 
out: for MII, seven. This mistake of II for Il, or vice versd, is very 
apt to be made; I will hereafter bring forward a second instance of 
it in the Parian Chronicle, and will notice a similar error in reading 
an Egyptian date, where it has led to a mistake of eight years, instead 
of three; II having the value of ¢en in hieroglyphics. Now if we 
only read 144 for 147 in the Marble date of this epoch, considerably 
more than half the supposed inconsistencies which Mr. Parker finds 
in the chronology of Diodebas will at once disappear. He infers 
from this epoch, which is that of the twenty-fourth year of the war, 
the epochs of the first and of the twenty-seventh or last year of the 
war, making them all too great by three. He then compares these 
epochs with other epochs on the Marble, and, of course, he finds a 
constant difference of three years between the intervals deduced from 
the Marble and those deduced from Diodorus. ach of those differ- 
ences he treats as an independent proof that Diodorus’s list of archons 
is erroneous! but the single correction above given annihilates all 
these imaginary proofs.” 

As Selden had the advantage of copying the marble so soon as it 
came to England, his great abilities and integrity, assisted by his 
two learned friends, Patrick Junius and Richard James, should be 
sufficient vouchers for the credit of his copy: but if there were a 
constant difference of three years between all the intervals deduced 
from the marble, as interpreted by Selden, and those deduced from 
Diodorus, which would disappear by a single correction, we might be 
disposed to admit that Selden had in this instance mistaken III, 
four, for TMI, seven. But the difference between these two autho- 
rities is not always a difference of three years, and so all my ima- 
ginary proofs would not be annihilated by a single correction ; and 
the very suspicion of a mistake in this instance is quite forbidden 
by the dates of the two next archons, which are mentioned on the 
marble. The next archon to Euctemon on the marble is Antigenes, 
and his date is 145. Consequently, the date next above it could not 
have been 144. But Dr. Hincks may suggest that in this case also 
Selden has mistaken II, two, for I, five, and that the proper date of 
Antigenes should be 142, and not 145. Be it so: but this would 
require two corrections, instead of a single one, to annihilate all my 
imaginary proofs. Nor would they all be annihilated by these two 
corrections. For if Euctemon was archon in 144, and Antigenes 
archon in 142, there must still, as before, have been another archon 
between them, according to the marble: but in Diodorus’s list, Anti- 
genes succeeded Euctemon as archon in the year immediately follow- 
Ing, and this would of itself be sufficient to overthrow the list of 
Diodorus. Further: this second correction is also forbidden by the 
date of the next archon on the marble. The next archon to Anti- 
genes on the marble is Callias, and of Callias Selden says in his p. 113, 
“ Although the number of the epoch has disappeared, and also the 
first letter of the age of Sophocles (91), yet from what remains of 
it, and from what has before taken place with respect to Sophocles, 
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= —_— (148), which we have given to Callias, is not obscurely 
elicited.” 

According to the marble, Sophocles was twenty-eight years old 
in the two hundred and sixth year of the era, in the archonship 
of Apsephion. Therefore the year in which he was ninety-one (his 
age at his death) must have been 143, and if Callias were archon 
in 148, Antigenes, who was archon before him, could not have been 
archon in 142: nor could Euctemon, who was archon before Antigenes, 
have been archon in 144. Hence the supposition of the mistake by 
Selden, as to the date of Euctemon, is altogether forbidden. Further: 
with these two variations the marble would also still be at variance 
with Diodorus, as to the archonships of Apsephion and Micon and 
Laches, and their variance as to the interval between the Pelopon- 
nesian war and the beginning of the reign of Philip would only be 
reduced from six to three years. Their variance also as to the archon- 
ship in which Philip began to reign would still remain, and according 
to Diodorus, Agathocles was archon in the fourth year after Callimedes. 
I have already noticed that Lysias, in giving y bars as the seventh 
archon from Diocles, is supported by the marble ; but it is on the 
supposition that Selden has rightly represented Euctemon, as 147. 
In its turn Lysias may be produced as justifying the interpretation 
of Selden. According to Diodorus, Diocles was archon in the year 
immediately before Euctemon, and this would be 148 in the Marble 
Era, with Selden’s interpretation (147) for Euctemon. Diodorus also 
gives Callias as archon in the year immediately before Alexias; and 
this would place Alexias in 142 of the marble, with Selden’s 143 for 
Callias. Thus Alexias would be the seventh from Diocles, as stated 
by Lysias. Further: the number 147 for Euctemon receives a strik- 
ing confirmation from Aulus Gellius and Orosius. If Euctemon, the 
archon in the twenty-fourth year of the war, was archon in 147, the 
war must have begun in 170; and the beginning of the reign of 
Philip is placed in the ninety-third year of the era. Thus, the reign 
of Philip began in the seventy-seventh year from the beginning of 
the war. Aulus Gellius (xvii., 21) places the beginning of the war in 
v.c. 323, and the accession of Philip in v.c.400. Orosius (iii., 12) also 
places the accession of Philip in v.c. 400; that is, the accession of 
Philip was in the seventy-seventh year from the beginning of the 
war, as we have already deduced it from the marble. 

The name of the king of Macedon, who began to reign in the 
ninety-third year of the Marble Era, and in the archonship of 
Agitheeles, has been obliterated from the marble; but no doubt can 
exist that it was Philip, as given by Selden. Prideaux, in his copy 
of the marble (1676), suggests that the record ought to have been of 
Philip’s building Philippi, and not of his accession to the throne. 
This is a plain admission that Philip was the king of Macedon to 
whom the record referred, and his suggested alteration of the event 
(which is very plainly recorded) is as plain an admission that the 
marble is at variance with Diodorus in respect to it. Nor does 
Prideaux suggest that the archonship of Euctemon should have been 
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given as in the one hundred and forty-fourth 7 Thus, the assump- 
tion which I bring most prominently forward, that the archonship of 
Euctemon was actually and intentionally assigned by the compiler of 
the Parian Chronicle to its one hundred and forty-seventh year, must 
be held, not to be a false, but a right assumption. But the great 
value of the marble arises not so much from its enabling us thus to 
throw down the chronology of Diodorus, as from the weight of its 
testimony in building up a true chronology, and this value depends 
entirely upon the right a of its era. Selden, and the 
advocates of our common chronology, assume that Diodorus is 
correct in placing the archonship of Agathocles, the last archon with 
a date on the marble, in 105 Ol. 4, that is, B.c. 857. This would 
place the erection of the marble in 129 Ol. 1, that is, B.c. 264, as 
the date of Agathocles on the marble is 93. But to this I demur. 
In its place I shall shew that the proper date of Agathocles is 101 
Ol. 2, that is, B.c. 375, and that of the twenty-one years to be intro- 
duced between the end of the Peloponnesian war and the death of 
Alexander, fifteen are to be introduced in the reign of Philip, i. e., 
below the a ag of Agathocles. But, for the present, I must 
confine myself to the nine archons of the time of Philip that we 
have found in Demosthenes, and are not to be found in the list of 
Diodorus. 

All are agreed that the death of Alexander, in the archonship of 
Agesias, is rightly placed by Diodorus in 114 Ol. 1, that is, B.c. 324. 
All are also agreed that the archonship of Evenetus, the archon in 
the second year of Alexander, that 1s, the year after the death of 
Philip, is rightly placed by Diodorus in 111 Ol. 2, that is, B.o. 335. 
But the placing of the archonship of Agathocles, who according to 
Diodorus was archon in the fourth year of Philip, in 105 Ol. 4, must 
be wrong, if the nine additional archons of Demosthenes are to be in- 
troduced into the reign of Philip. I contend that they must be 
introduced, and that, therefore the date of the erection of the marble 
is not to be determined by the Olympic year in which Diodorus has 

laced the archonship of Agathocles, but by some other means. The 
Rojan war was the great event from which dates were reckoned by 
the ancients, and as the compiler of the marble has placed it in the 
nine hundred and fifty-fourth year of its era, I propose to employ it 
as the means of determining the date of the Marble Era. Dr. 
Hincks, in your page 427, refers to my mention of it, but he does not 
seem to be the least aware of the object which I have in view. In 
your p. 428 Dr. Hincks also greatly misrepresents what I have done 
respecting Timeus. He says, “ We have to deal with historic dates ; 
and Diodorus cannot be convicted of error in respect to them, be- 
cause Timeus and the compiler of the Marble Chronicle differed 
from him as to prehistoric dates. He (Mr. Parker) fancies Timwus 
and the compiler of the Marble must have placed the return of the 
Heraclide in the same year; and he then argues to this effect :—The 
Heraclidx returned eight hundred and twenty years before Evenetus, 
or 335, i.¢., in 1155, according to Timeus [conceditur]. Conse- 
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quently, according to the Marble [negatur]. But the marble date 
of the Heraclide is 873; and this taken from 1155 years gives 
282 for the difference between the Marble epoch and the year 
before Christ.” That Diodorus differs from Timeus and the Marble 
as to prehistoric or ante-Olympic dates may be easily shewn; but 
I do not from this infer that Diodorus must be in error as to his- 
toric dates. Instead of doing this, I have just shewn from Demos- 
thenes, without any reference whatever to prehistoric dates, that 
Diodorus has omitted certain archons of the time of Philip, and 
that their omission of itself proves that Diodorus has placed the 
archonship of Agathocles, and all the preceding archons, in wrong 
baat years. 

Also, without referring to prehistoric times, I have shewn from 
Lysias and the Marble that Diodorus is wrong in the order of suc- 
cession in which he has placed several of his archons. Further, Dr. 
Hincks admits that the return of the Heraclide was in B.c. 1155, 
according to Timeus and Clitarchus; but I do not from this infer 
that it must therefore be in B.c. 1155, according to the Marble. 
Instead of doing this, I prove distinctly, without reference to 
Timeus and Clitarchus, that the return must have been in B.c. 1155, 
according to the Marble. The return is not mentioned on the 
Marble; but its date in its era may be easily deduced from the year 
(954) which the Marble assigns to the Trojan war. We learn from 
Thucydides (i., 12), Eratosthenes (ap. Clem. Al., i., 402), and Apol- 
lodorus (ap. Diodor., i., 5), that the period from the Trojan war to 
the return of the Heraclide was 80 years. These 80 deducted 
from 954 would leave 874, and thus the return must have been in 
8738 of the Marble Era, that is, 453 years before the date 420, in 
which the Marble places the archonship of Creon, the first annual 
archon. Now we learn from Julius Africanus that Creon was archon 
in 19 Ol. 3, that is, B.c. 702, and 702 years added to 453 years will 
give B.c. 1155, as the date of the return of the Heraclide, according 
to the Marble. Thus I find that the return of the Heraclide was 
in B.C. 1155, according to Timzus and Clitarchus, by learning from 
Diodorus that the archonship of Evenetus, which is mentioned b 
Timeus and Clitarchus, was in 111 Ol. 2, i.e., B.c. 835, and I find 
that it was in B.c. 1155, according to the Marble, by learning from 
Africanus that the archonship of Creon, which is mentioned by the 
Marble, was in 19 Ol. 3, that is, B.c. 702. This would place the 
erection of the marble in 124 Ol. 3, that is, B.c. 282, and the first 
Olympic year must have been in the four hundred and ninety-fourth 
year of the Marble Era. The death of Alexander im 114 Ol. 1 
must have been in the forty-second year of the era, and the death of 
Philip in 111 Ol. 1, the year before the archonship of Evenetus, 
must have been in the fifty-fourth year of the era. But I must pro- 
duce this testimony of Julius Africanus. As recorded by Syncellus 
(p. 212) Africanus states that the first annual archon, Creon, was 
appointed in the nineteenth Olympiad, but called by others the 
twenty-fifth Olympiad, and he adds that from Creon to Philinus, 
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who was.archon in the two hundred and fiftieth Olympiad, there were 
nine hundred and twenty-three archons ; and if Philinus was archon 
in 250 Ol. 1, Creon must have been archon in 19 Ol. 3, 7. ¢., B.c. 702. 
According to Eusebius (Chron., 120) the annual archons of Athens 
were first appointed in 24 Ol. 2, 7.e, B.c. 683, and this would give 
the archons ion to 250 Ol. 1 as 904, instead of 923, as given by 
Africanus, shewing a variation of nineteen archons, and as all are 
agreed that the archonship of Evenetus, in the year after the death 
of Philip, was in 111 Ol. 2, the nineteen additional archons of 
Africanus must have been between the first archon and the death of 
Philip, and this would make it highly probable that the nine addi- 
tional archons of the time of Philp, which are mentioned by 
Demosthenes, were eponymus archons. On the other hand, these 
additional archons of Demosthenes give a credibility to the account 
of Africanus beyond the account of Eusebius. The 954 years which 
the Marble places between the first year of its era and the Trojan 
war, were evidently made up of a certain number of Olympic or 
historic years, and a certain number of ante-Olympic or prehistoric 

ears, and if we knew the number of the Olympic, we Deak also 
hone the number of the ante-Olympic, or if we knew the number 
of the ante-Olympic, we should also know the number of the 
Olympic years, and, in either case, we should be able to fix the date 
of the Marble Era without doubt; but for our purpose we need not 
assume that the war was an event which actually occurred. All that 
we want is to ascertain what were the ante-Olympic years, which 
were adopted by the compiler of the Marble, as its date. We have 
seen the probability of the truth of Africanus’s account, and if Creon 
was really made archon in 19 Ol. 3, the Marble must have been 
erected, as we have noticed, in 124 Ol. 3, and its 954 years to the 
Trojan war must have consisted of 494 Olympic and 460 ante- 
Olympic years. 

I will now shew, without the aid of Africanus, the great proba- 
bility that the ante-Olympic years, which were adopted by the com- 
piler of the Marble as the date of the war, were 460. As the ar- 
chonship of Eveenetus was in 111 Ol. 2, the 820 years of Timaus and 
Clitarchus, which reached from thence to the return of the Heraclide, 
must have consisted of 441 Olympic and 379 ante-Olympic years. 
If to these 379 we add one for the year of the return, and 80 for the 
distance from the return to the Trojan war, we shall see that Timzus 
and Clitarchus must have adopted 460 ante-Olympic years as the 
date of the war—the identical number that we have elicited from the 
Marble, as explained by Africanus. Suidas (Homerus, ii., 682) has 
also handed down a tradition, seemingly from Porphyry, that the 
first Olympiad was 460 years after the Trojan war. These are strik- 
ing confirmations of the tradition handed down by Africanus, as to 
the archonship of Creon. But Solinus (c. i.,27) says, “ The Olympic 
contest, which Hercules instituted in honour of Pelops his maternal 
great-grandfather, Iphitus the Elean restored after its interruption 
in the four hundred and eighth year from the fall of Troy.” Euse- 
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bius (Prep., p. 484) also says, “If you go back to old times, you 
will find that from the first Olympiad to the taking of Troy there 
were 408 years, as the accounts of the Greek chronologists have it.” 
Diodorus (i., 5) also says that, according to Apollodorus the Athenian, 
and reckoning by the ews of Lacedemon, there were eighty years 
from the Trojan times to the return of the Heraclide, and from this 
to the first Olympiad three hundred and twenty-eight years, and this 
would give four hundred and eight years from the Trojan war to the 
first Olympiad. 

Thus, between the account of Timeus Clitarchus and Suidas and 
the Marble, as explained by Africanus on the one hand, and the 
account of Solinus Eusebius and Apollodorus on the other hand, 
there is a variation of fifty-two years, the amount of thirteen 
Olympiads. Nor is it difficult to account for this variation. Accord- 
ing to Syncellus (p. 196), Callimachus says that there were thirteen 
Olympiads not recorded, and that Corybus was victor in the 
fourteenth. Thus, the variation may be easily accounted for on the 
supposition that the first restored Olympiad was mistaken for the 
first recorded one by Apollodorus, and those who have handed down 
the interval, as four hundred and eight years. That the compiler of 
the Marble adopted one or the other of these two traditions may 
well be supposed; but it is utterly incredible that he adopted the 
tradition of the four hundred and eight years ; for, if he had adopted 
it, there must have been five hundred and forty-six Olympic years 
in his nine hundred and fifty-four, and the beginning of the reign of 
Philip, in the ninety-third year of the Marble Era, must have been in 
114 Ol. 2. This, of course, is incredible, when no doubt exists that 
Alexander, Philip’s successor, died in 11401. 1. We should also bear 
in mind that Timeus Clitarchus and the compiler of the Marble are 
commonly supposed to have all lived about the time of Alexander. 

Thus, there is a value in prehistoric dates, and that not a little 
enhanced by the different traditions which have been handed down 
respecting them, and no doubt should exist that the four hundred 
and sixty ante-Olympic or prehistoric years for the Trojan war, 
which were most certainly adopted by his cotemporaries Timzeus and 
Clitarchus, and which have been most clearly elicited from the 
Marble by the rational explanation of Africanus, were in truth 
adopted by the compiler of the Marble, and should, therefore, be 
held to be the proper means to determine the date of the Marble 
Era. These, as I have said, would place the erection of the Marble 
in 124 Ol. 8, i.e. B.c. 282, and the archonship of Agathocles, in its 
ninety-third year, would be 101 Ol. 2. By inserting the additional 
archons of Demosthenes in the reign of Philip, all the historic dates 
of Diodorus above them would, of course, be convicted of error; 
but the Marble would go further, and point out the proper Olympic 

ears for ail its events. Hence the great importance of the right 
interpretation of the Marble Era. Nor must we lose sight of the 
statement of Africanus as to the difference of opinion which in his 
day existed as to the Olympic year in which Creon was archon. 
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Plutarch (Numa, tom. i., p. 60) also says:—“It is difficult to 
collect the times accurately, and especially those which are deduced 
from the Olympiads.” Thus, we need not be surprised to find 
that Diodorus is in error as to the Olympic years, in which he has 
placed his events from the time of Philip and upwards, especially as 
we have so clearly convicted him of error in the omission of the 
archons of Demosthenes and Lysias, and in the order of succession in 
which he has placed his archons. Nor is it only in reference to the 
kingdom of Athens that we have evidence as to these additional 
twenty-one years. We have seen that the reign of Philip of Macedon 
began in the ninety-third, and must have ended in the fifty-fourth 
year of the Marble Era. This reign must, therefore, have been 
thirty-nine years; but it is given by Diodorus as twenty-four years. 
Here we have an excess of fifteen years ; and we have also seen that, 
according to the Marble, the reign of Philip began six years later 
than it did according to Diodorus. We have also a singular con- 
firmation of this in Diodorus. In his Lib. xvi., 71, he says: “ As to 
historians, Theopompus, the Chian, in his History of the Affairs of 
Philip, wrote three feake containing Sicilian affairs. And he began 
from the tyranny of Dionysius the elder, and went through a period 
of fifty years, and ended with the expulsion of Dionysius the 
younger.” We conclude that this History of the Affairs of Philip 
must have extended to the death of Philip. The Marble places the 
death of Dionysius the elder in the one hundred and fourth year of 
its era, and if we descend fifty years from this, we shall come to the 
fifty-fourth year of the era for the death of Philip, as before. We 
have also testimony as to these twenty-one additional years in re- 
ference to the kingdom of Persia. According to the common 
chronology, the duration of the kingdom from the first of Cyrus to 
the sixth year of Darius Codom in 112 Ol. 2, n.c. 331, was two 
hundred and twenty-nine years; but, according to Strabo (xv., 851) 
and Sulpicius Severus, ii., 17, its duration was two hundred and fifty 
years. Here we have the exact twenty-one years additional. Fur- 
ther: according to Diodorus (xiii., 108; xv. 93), the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Memor, who began to reign at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war was so peso years; but, according to Plutarch (Artazerz., 
1027) and Sulpicius Severus (ii., 18), his reign was sixty-two years. 
Here we have nineteen out of the twenty-one additional years for 
Persia, and in the alleged period of omission. Further: if the two 
hundred and fifty years of Strabo ended in sixth of Darius 112 
Ol. 2, B.c. 331, the first year of Cyrus must have been in 50 Ol. 1, 
B.c. 580. Pliny (Nat. His., xxxvi., 4), says: “ Dipenus and Scyllis, 
natives of the Isle of Crete, were the first who were celebrated for 
marble sculpture, even in the reign of the Medes before Cyrus began 
to reign in Persia, that is, in the fiftieth Olympiad. With the first 
year of Cyrus in 50 Ol. 1, his twenty-first year, when, at the end of 
the seventy years’ captivity of the Jews, he conquered Babylon, and 
Persia became the great universal monarchy, must have been in 
55 Ol. 1; and Africanus, as handed down by Eusebius (Prep. Ev., 
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P: 488), says: “After the seventy years’ captivity Cyrus became 
ing of the Persians in the year in which the fifty-fifth Olympiad 
was celebrated, as we learn from the books of Diodorus and the 
histories of Thallus and Castor, and also Polybius and Phlegon, and 
also others who have paid attention to Olympiads.” Strange to say, 
this statement is made the foundation of the common chronology : 
but Clinton (Fast. Hell., p. 2, 55 Ol. 2) says, in reference to it, “ The 
date of his (Cyrus’) reign in Persia is established by unanimous con- 
sent, although Africanus, who preserves these testimonies, has un- 
skilfully applied to the first year of Cyrus in Persia transactions 
which belonged to the first year of Cyrus in Babylon, twenty-one 
years afterwards.” I contend that Africanus has not made this 
mistake. At all events, he is only consistent with bimself in what 
he has said with respect to the archonship of Creon. As there is no 
connection whatever between these two events, it is difficult to 
conceive how Africanus could have made the two mistakes, each 
involving exactly twenty-one years. If either of the accounts be 
true, it would be sufficient for my purpose, and, as to the archonshi 

of Creon, he may have adopted the wrong tradition, if he had not a 
list of his archons before him ; but his account cannot be resolved into 
a mistake; for he gives the number of archons, and states that a 
different opinion on the matter was held by others. We have also 
testimony as to twenty-one additional years in reference to the 
kingdom of Rome. We learn from Dionysius (Ha., i.,57), that Rome 
was built when Charops was archon at Athens for the first of his 
ten years. Charops was first of the seven decennial archons who 
immediately preceded Creon. Hence, with Creon in 19 Ol. 3, i.e., 
B.c. 702, Rome must have been built in B.c. 772. But Dionysius 
also says that, according to Polybius, it was built in 7 Ol. 2, i.e., 
B.c. 751. Here again we have a variation of twenty-one years. 
Further: we learn from Livy (Zpit., 51) that Carthage was destroyed 
by Scipio in its seven hundredth year; and we learn from Eusebius 
(Chron., p. 147) that this destruction of Carthage took place in 158 
Ol. 3, i.e. B.c. 146. Hence the building of Carthage must have 
been in B.c.845. We learn from Justin (Hist., xviii., 6), that Rome 
was built seventy-two years after Carthage; and if by this we may 
understand that there was an interval of seventy-two years between 
the end of the year.in which Carthage was built, and the beginning 
of the year in which Rome was built, we shall have the building of 
Rome in B.c. 772, as before. Further: we learn from Pliny (Nat. 
Hist., ii., 12), that an eclipse of the sun, foretold by Thales, occurred 
in v.c. 170. This, with Rome built in B.c. 772, would place the 
eclipse in B.c. 603. We learn from Herodotus (Clio., 73, 74), that 
this eclipse took place in the sixth year of a war between the 
Lydians and the Medes, when Alyattes was king of Lydia, and 
Cyaxares was king of Media. We also collect from Clio., that the 
earliest and most probable year for the beginning of this war was 
the twenty-ninth of Cyaxares, and consequently the most probable 
year for the eclipse would be the thirty-fourth of Cyaxares. We 
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also learn from Clio., 102, 106, that Deioces reigned fifty-three years, 
Phraortes twenty-two years, and Cyaxares forty years,—in all one 
hundred and fifteen years. 

Diodorus, ii., 32 says, “ According to Herodotus, Cyaxares was 
chosen king by the Medes, 17 Ol. 2,” but on comparing Diodorus 
with Herodotus, it is evident that the name of Cyaxares has been 
handed down in mistake for Deioces, and if the first year of Deioces 
was in 17 Ol. 2, t.¢., B.c. 711, the last year of Cyaxares must have 
been in 8.0. 597, and the thirty-fourth of Cyaxares must have been 
in B.C. 603, giving the identical year for the eclipse, which has been 
before found. The Astronomer Royal (Mr. Airy) in a paper read 
before the Royal Astronomical Society, February 3, 1853, is clearly 
of opinion that the eclipse of Thales occurred 28th May, B.o. 585. 
But this clearly could not have been the eclipse, from not having 
occurred in the time of Cyaxares. The eclipse could not have been 
later than B.c. 597, when Cyaxares died. In January, 1857, Dr. 
Hincks himself came most unexpectedly to my aid, and in Journal 
of Sacred Literature of this month, p. 466 says, “I myself, however, 
entertain no doubt that the eclipse of 18th May, 603, (B.c.) was 
that which terminated the Lydian war,” and in the Journal for 
January, 1863, p. 346, Dr. Hincks says, “I believe that his (Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s) father was the Labynetus of Herodotus, and that he 
was the king who intervened at the termination of the Lydian war 
in 603 B.c.” I feel myself under great obligation to Dr. Hincks for 
this his repeated testimony; for no one will suspect that it has pro- 
ceeded in the least from any undue affection for my views. But, the 
weight of his opinion is very much diminished by the circumstance 
that it is not supported by the Astronomer Royal. In his p. 193, 
the Astronomer Royal says, “Thus I have examined every total 
eclipse in Mr. Oltmann’s table, extending from 8.0. 631 to B.c. 585, 
and find only one (namely) that of B.c. 585, May 28, which can have 
passed near Asia Minor.” In the Monthly Paper of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, May 12, 1858, p. 148 the Astronomer Royal 
says, “The eclipse, therefore, of —584, May 28 (B.c. 585), which I 
adopt as being most certainly the eclipse of Thales, might be pre- 
dicted from the morning eclipse of —602, May 17 (s.c. 603); and a 
man of astronomical and geometrical knowledge, might from the cir- 
cumstances of one, form a shrewd guess on the circumstances of 
the other, provided the hours of day were such as to make both 
eclipses visible. Now the hours of day were such as to make both 
eclipses visible, and moreover, the eclipse of —602 was a large eclipse 
in Asia Minor and the Levant.” The united unhesitating testimony 
of astronomers in favour of the eclipse of B.c. 603 would be highly 
important, but not indispensable, as the perfect harmony subsisting 
between Herodotus, Pliny, and the authors who place the building 
of Rome in 8.c. 772, can scarcely be accounted for, except upon the 
supposition of truth, especially with the admission of the Astronomer 
Royal that there was a large eclipse in Asia in B.c. 603. As to the 
period, when these twenty-one additional years may have been 
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omitted in the history of Rome, I must refer to Livy. In his lib. 
viii. 40, his annals for the consulship of L. Fabius and L. Fulvius, 
v.0. 482, that is, eighty-four years after the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, and sixty-seven years after the burning of Rome with its 
private and public records by the Gauls, he says, “It is not easy to 
give priority to one thing before another, nor to one author before 
another. I suppose that memory was corrupted by funereal praises 
and false imaginary titles, whilst each family, by deceitful lying, 
attracted to itself the reputation of exploits and honours.” See 
also lib. vi. 1, and Diodorus, i. 3. This testimony in reference to 
these twenty-one additional years might be much increased, and if 
there were twenty-one years more in any one kingdom, there must 
have been as many in respect to every kingdom, whether we can find 
evidence of them or not, and the finding this evidence in respect to 
four kingdoms is quite inexplicable, except upon the supposition that 
there were these twenty-one additional years in reality. In your p. 
424, Dr. Hincks says, “ Even if it (the testimony of Diodorus) were 
not confirmed by astronomical evidence, it would still carry convic- 
tion to every person who would take the trouble to study it; but in 
point of fact, it is corroborated by such a mass of astronomical 
evidence, that it is quite a psychological curiosity that any mind 
should be so constituted as to discredit it.” I trust I have said suffi- 
cient to shew what the testimony of Diodorus is without the confir- 
mation of astronomical evidence, and 1 should find no difficulty in 
shewing that, with all the mass of astronomical evidence that Dr. 
Hincks has produced, or can produce, it would still be found wanting, 
if weighed in the balance with the varied and independent testimony 
which I have produced and can produce against it. Regard for your 
patience forbids my going into astronomical particulars now, but to the 
discord among astronomers as to the eclipse of Thales, which I have 
already noticed, I may add that Professor Adams, in a paper read 
before the Philosophical Society, 16th June, 1853, states that he 
has made such a discovery in regard to the secular variation of the 
moon’s mean motion, that the calculation of the moon’s place for a 
very distant epoch, such as that of the eclipse of Thales (of which 
Dr. Hincks speaks so confidently), may be seriously vitiated by it. 
I have also learnt that this discovery has been completely confirmed 
by M. M. Delaunais, and an astronomical friend in whom I confide 
says, “There is something yet to be discovered before we can cal- 
culate our old eclipses consistently with each other, and with the new 
value of the acceleration. We must wait for more discovery.” 

In conclusion, I should state that the addition of these twenty- 
one years to the common chronology for the period from the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to the death of Alexander, furnishes an explanation of 
the prophecy of Daniel which is even more satisfactory than that 
which is furnished by the chronology of Josephus, and, even if it 
did not, the overwhelming weight of testimony in its support would 
compel me (however reluctantly) to withdraw the assent which I 
have given to the chronology of Josephus, from the overthrow of 
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Babylon by Cyrus to the overthrow of Jerusalem by Titus. I still 
retam my unhesitating assent to the truth of the chronology of 
J —— from the Creation to the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus, 
and I have set it forth with much additional and most important con- 
firmation in my work on chronology. 

To shew that it is not altogether improbable that the sepulchre in 
Sychem was bought by Abraham, as stated by St. Stephen in Acts vii. 16, 
we should notice that the first altar, which was built unto the Lord by 
the patriarchs in the land of Canaan, was built by Abraham in Sychem, 
where the Lord appeared unto him, on his first coming into Canaan 
Srom Haran (Gen. xii. 6,7). See ante, p. 5. 

FRANKE PaRKER. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT TEXT, AND ITS EMENDATION. 


May I be allowed to offer a few remarks on the article bearing this 
title in the January number of The Journal of Sacred Literature ? 
While fully appreciating the importance of the subject therein 
discussed, and giving the writer all due credit for his laborious 
researches, ingenuity, and good intentions; and while allowing that 
some of his proposed corrections are worthy of approval, I desire to 
express my dissent from many of these, and especially from the 
principles which he lays down for the criticism of the Hebrew text. 
I at once allow that conjecture may, in the case of the Old 
Testament, sometimes be resorted to as a source of criticism. The 
most eminent scholars admit this. But manifestly such an instru- 
ment must be used with great caution, otherwise everything would 
become unsettled. Nothing is easier than conjecture, and it affords 
a tempting opportunity for the exercise of one’s ingenuity. Accord- 
ingly it has been carried by some critics to an unwarrantable extent. 
Whenever a difficulty occurs in the interpretation of a passage, the 
would at once remove it by the substitution of a- new reading, whieh 
they easily discover by changing the division of words, or the vowel 
points ; or by adding or omitting, altering or transposing some of 
the letters. For an example of this system we need not go farther 
than Bishop Lowth’s Commentary on Isaiah. His principles are, 
however, now generally rejected. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written about the alleged corruption of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Masoretic text is upheld by the ablest critics, and any alteration of 
it is, with good reason, deemed unwarrantable, except in extreme 
cases, such as those in which the corruption can be proved, or is 
evident on the face of the text (as in the case of certain numbers 
and dates); or in which the exigencies of interpretation imperatively 
require a change of reading. Conjectural changes for the mere sake 
of improving the text are rightly condemned as savouring of pre- 
sumption. Yet the writer of the article in question would alter the 
Hebrew text in many cases on, as it seems to me, too slight grounds. 
He adduces several parallel passages from different books as 
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proving, by their want of complete agreement, that numerous cor- 
ruptions have crept into them. One of these is Psalm xviii. as com- 
pared with 2 Samuel xxii. If he means to assert, as he seems to do, 
that all the variations in those passages have arisen from errors of 
transcription, I suspect few will agree with him. Any one who 
compares them together will, I think, be convinced that neither of 
them can be regarded as a corruption of the other, or of a common 
original, but that they are independent editions, so to speak, of the 
same composition, and that most of the variations are inherent, pro- 
ceeding from the author himself, and not caused by careless tran- 
scription either before or after they were inserted in their present 
places in the sacred canon. 

With regard, also, to that portion of the history of King Hezekiah 
which is found both in Kings and in Isaiah, I think it may be safely 
maintained that all the variations existing between the two passages 
are not the result of careless transcription. Most probably the 
author of at least that portion of Kings was Isaiah himself, and the 
discrepancies in the two narratives are to be ascribed to him. An 
author, in writing two accounts of the same transactions, is not 
bound to use precisely the same expressions throughout, or to write 
both with equal fulness. It must be confessed that some difficult 
questions arise in connection with parallel passages of Scripture 
such as those, and the two lists of David’s mighty men in 2 Samuel 
xxiii. and 1 Chron. xi., which I do not attempt here to discuss. But 
assuredly such questions are not to be summarily disposed of by assert- 
ing that their variations have originated in course of frequent tran- 
scription. 

One of the canons laid down by the writer of the article is the 
following :—“ We suppose (says he) error to exist, just as in any 
ancient author, wherever an inapposite sense or ungrammatical con- 
struction appears in any passage.” That error exists in some of 
those cases may at once be admitted; but that this may be said of 
all of them, I consider to be a dangerous rule of criticism. Great 
caution must be exercised in judging of meanings and constructions. 
Our inability to perceive the meaning of a passage arises more 
frequently from our ignorance of some circumstance or custom to 
which it refers, than from an erroneous reading. Our notions of 
appositeness may be different from those of oriental writers; and 
even amongst ourselves contradictory opinions on such a point will 
often be entertained. This shews the danger of altering the text of 
Scripture wherever an inapposite sense is supposed to be given. 
And as to ungrammatical constructions, it is not always easy to 
decide what, as such, are to be condemned. Is every construction 
which is unusual, or not elsewhere found in the comparatively small 
portion of ancient Hebrew now extant, to be set down as ungram- 
matical, and therefore rejected? Moreover, every author uses some 
expressions more or less peculiar to himself. e all such to be 
altered and amended till they are smoothed down to a complete 
uniformity with the commoner forms of expression? I cannot 
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believe that the writer of the article would maintain such positions ; 
yet they are only natural deductions from the unqualified form in 
which he lays down his general principle. 

But to advert to some of his illustrations. In Genesis xiv. 15 he 
thinks pr is an error of transcription for yr, which he would accord- 
ingly substitute. The emendation would certainly give an easier 
reading than the present. But of several readings the easiest is not 
necessarily the correct one, very often the reverse. Literally ren- 
dered, it now is:—‘“ And he was divided against them by night, he 
and his servants.” As to this use of the niphal of jm compare 
Job xxxviii. 24, mpy te pp arm. The meaning is, he divided his 
men into several bands, that they might fall upon the enemy from 
several quarters at the same time, and, aided by the darkness, throw 
them into confusion. This surely gives a more suggestive meaning 
than the tamer, “he went against them,” and there appears no such 
difficulty in it as to call for any emendation of the text. 

In Psalm xevii. 11 he proposes to read rm for yn, the metaphor 
being, as he thinks, incongruous. But not so thought the author of 
Paradise Lost,— 

‘Now morn her rosy steps in the eastern clime 

Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl,” 
which explains and illustrates the Psalmist’s fine image, from which 
it is doubtless borrowed. As to this use of the preposition 5 compare 
Hosea x. 12, p3) wy, which is very similar. I admit that “light is 
risen on the righteous” isa good meaning, but “light is sown for 
the righteous” is equally good and much more beautiful. Some 
would, perhaps, condemn the following line as containing an incon- 
gruous image :— 

“To sow a jangling noise of words unknown,” 
and conclude the reading to be incorrect; but there is no error in 
it, and Milton is the author of it also (Par. Lost, xii., 55). 

Though “he gave gifts wnto men” in Ephes. iv. 8, is different 
from “thou hast received gifts for men” in Psalm Ixviii. 18, it does 
not follow that the apostle read in his copy of the Old Testament 
npn for nn. It is universally allowed that the New Testament 
writers do not always quote from the Old with verbal accuracy, but 
merely give the sense. The thought in both passages is really the 
same—Thou hast procured, fetched, or received m order to give. 

Because “the course of the sentiment in Psalm vii. 4 is suddenly 
arrested by a parenthesis, instead of the usual parallelism of two 
lines,” he proposes to read nynao for nztma, which would give, “If I 
have oppressed him that without cause is mine enemy.” But this 
would make the supposition to be self-contradictory; for if the 
Psalmist had oppressed his enemy, the hostility of the latter towards 
him could scarcely be said to be without cause. The present reading 
is much to be preferred. That the ee is not quite so com- 
plete as the proposed correction would render it, is no good objection 
to the text as it stands. The writer here pushes the principle of 
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parallelism too far. It does not pervade even the poetical books to 
the extent which he maintains. There are numerous cases of imper- 
fect parallelism such as this. 

It is not, however, my purpose to follow him into all the pas- 
sages he proposes to amend, as to do so would necessitate a lengthened 
article. I will only say farther, that several of his corrections seem 
fanciful and far-fetched. I would specify as examples his proposed 
readings of Genesis v. 29 and Psalm xxxix. 5, 6, and the methods - 
by which he arrives at them. 

He proposes that a concordance of parallelisms should be drawn 
out, that, with the materials for criticism thus obtained, the corre- 
spondence between those lines in which the parallelism is now defi- 
cient might be restored. Biblical criticism might, no doubt, derive 
help in some cases from such a method. But there is a fallacy in the 
supposition that an author is always to use the same parallel expres- 
sions even in reference to the same things. Besides, if the principle 
he advocates were to be carried out to the extent of rendermg com- 
plete even all those imperfect parallelisms in which the sense may 
not be very clear, the alterations of the text would be endless. 
But even this would not satisfy him. “The first effect (says he) of 
the close application of the principle will be to discover errors where 
none have lass perceived to exist, because they furnish a fair sense.” 
He would not only alter the text where there 1s obscurity, but where 
there is none, merely that a certain preconceived theory and unvary- 
ing parallelism may be rigorously worked out. Surely this is going 
too far. 

We must not rashly change a reading because we do not very 
well understand the meaning, or because the style or forms of ex- 
pression fall short of our modern ideas of correctness. Were the 
writings even of modern authors to be amended on such principles, 
what havoc would be made in them! When we remember that the 
Old Testament is a collection of books of extreme antiquity, written 
in languages which have long ceased to be spoken, and of which the 
only genuine remains are to be found in the sacred volume; de- 
scribing a state of things which has long since passed away, and of 
which we possess no other contemporary record; containing many 
allusions of which the key has been lost; and a great portion of 
which assumes the form of type, symbol, and prophecy, we need not 
be surprised that there are many passages in it hard to be under- 
stood; and though the text is not perfect, its criticism should be 
conducted in a cautious, not to say reverential spirit. 

Balmerino, 20th February, 1864. J.C. 





THE PROPHET AMOS, AND THE “RIVER OF THE 
WILDERNESS.” 


My attention having been directed to certain strictures by Mr. Grove, 
in Dr. Smith’s invaluable Dictionary of the Bible (iii., 1772), on the 
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recently alleged connection of the prophet Amos with the “South (or 
rather Dry) country,” and the identification of his “river of the 
wilderness” (Amos vi. 14), with the modern Wady el-Jeib, I feel it 
to be due, alike to Mr. Grove’s eminence as a Biblical geographer, 
and to myself as the humble originator of these suggestions,* to 
make some remarks in defence and explanation of them. As a sub- 
scriber and occasional contributor to The Journal of Sacred Literature 
.from the beginning, I shall feel obliged by your kindly inserting my 
rejoinder in your correspondence, in the hope that the subject may 
not be without its interest to Biblical students generally. 

I. In disputing the propriety of the designation, “ Prophet of the 
Negeb,” which I applied to Amos, Mr. Grove appears to stand alone. 
No other writer, I believe, has called it in question. Indeed, the only 
other reference to this point, so far as I am aware, is in the Reader of 
May 2, 1863, which is thus expressed: “ For general readers, perhaps 
the most interesting section of the book is that in which the author 
draws out the fact that Amos was pre-eminently ‘the Prophet of the 
Negeb.’ Every district of Palestine had its own peculiar prophet-- 
Ephraim its Samuel, Gilead its Elijah, Samaria its Hosea, J, sat wi 
its Isaiah ; and it is pleasant to be reminded that even the dry, rocky, 
remote ‘south country’ had its Amos.” Of course, when I spoke 
‘of Amos as “the Prophet of the Negeb,” I did not for a moment 
suppose that I should be understood to assert that his prophetical 
functions were exclusively or even chiefly exercised in the Negeb. 
I merely intended to express my conviction that the imagery em- 
ployed by Amos - im to be familiar with the phenomena of 
the Negeb; which, indeed, is no matter of surprise when we know 
that he was a “sheepmaster” of Tekoa.’ The connection of Amos 
with the Negeb had not even crossed my mind when I began to 
write, but as I found instance after instance in which the most 
appropriate illustration of Negeb characteristics was supplied by 
Amos, I was startled by the coincidence, and led to look into the 
subject; when the whole was explained by the fact of his personal 
familiarity with life in the Negeb, recorded by himself (Amos i. 1; 
vii. 14.15). Being thus no preconceived idea, but one which has 
grown with the progress of the work, it is the more likely to be a 
true statement, and not a mere theory. 

(1.) I had previously satisfied myself that the Negeb (or Dry 
country) extended, on the east side of Judah, quite up to its northern 
limits. The word “wilderness” (midbar) is applied to the pasture 
grounds east of Maon (1 Sam. xxiii. 25), of Ziph (1 Sam. xxiii. 15), 
of Tekoa (2 Chron. xx. 20), and of Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvii. 28), 
as well as to the region west of the Jordan near its mouth (Matt. 





* See The Negeb; or South Country” of Scripture, pp. 17, 34—36, 41, 45— 
48, 60, 189. 

’» See Negeb, p. 45, note. Surely there was at least as much propriety in 
designating Amos “the Prophet of the Negeb,” as in designating Elijah em, 
a single incident of his — “the Prophet of Horeb”—which is the title of a 
published lecture by a popular preacher of the present day. 
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ili. 1). Nay, the very word Negeb is used in connection with the 
inheritance of Caleb (Joshua xv. 19; 1 Sam. xxx. 14), which, we 
know, was adjacent to Hebron (Joshua xxi. 11, 12), and. therefore 
immediately adjoined the “wilderness of Tekoa.” Thus while these 
cities (Tekoa perhaps excepted) were themselves in the “ Hill country” 
(Joshua xv. 54, 55), their respective “commons” (as we should call 
them) were in the Negeb. 

(2.) Such is the testimony of Scripture as to the extent north- 
eastwardly of the “ Dry country,” and as to the strict application of 
that term to the district of Tekoa; and with this agrees that of Dr. 
Robinson. I need only refer, in passing, to his map, which repre- 
sents the “ Wilderness of Judah” as extending to the latitude, not 
of Tekoa only, but of Jerusalem itself. Of the Arab tribe Ta’imirah, 
he writes, “They may be said to occupy, in general, the district 
lying between Bethlehem, Zekoa, and the Dead Sea; the eastern part 
of which is a mere desert” (Bib. Res., ii., 176. First edition). And 
in reference to the oasis at the fountain of Engedi, he says, “So far 
as the water extended, the plain was covered with gardens, chiefly of 
cucumbers, belonging to the Rashdideh. These Arabs were now 
encamped in the tract called Husisah? towards Tekoa; and had only 
watchmen here to protect the gardens. The soil of the whole 
plain is exceedingly fertile, and might easily be tilled and produce 
rare fruits” (Bib. Res., ii, 212). It will be observed that the 
district, thus jointly occupied by these two Arab tribes, is the 
identical tract which was known in Scripture both as the “ wilder- 
ness of Tekoa” and the “wilderness of Engedi.’” 

(3.) This evident connection, in ancient as in modern times, 
between the pasture grounds of Tekoa and the fruit gardens of 
Engedi, throws a curious and interesting light upon the double 
occupation of Amos, as an owner of sheep and goats, and a “ gatherer” 
or “ dresser of sycamore fruit” (Amos vii. 14), and so far strengthens 
the views for which I am contending. 

(4.) In proof of the homogeneousness of this north-eastern exten- 
sion of the Negeb and its main portion further south, we find Dr. 
Robinson thus expressing himself, when travelling between Carmel 
and Engedi: “ We recognized among the shrubs many old acquaint- 
ances of the southern desert, the “Ajram, the Retem, and several 
others; and found ourselves thus in an hour transported back into 
the scenes of our former journey” (Bib. Res., ii., 202). A little south- 
east of Maon, he says, “ The extensive tract we now overlooked had 





¢ Lynch says these gardens ‘“‘were owned by the Ta’Amirah” (p. 291). 
This slight discrepancy simply proves the intimate connection of the two tribes. 
4 This word, applied both to the district and to one of its wadys which “rises 
near Tekoa” (Bib. Res. ii. ry is evidently a trace of “‘ Hazazon-tamar which 
is Engedi” (Gen. xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xx. 2); the other part of the compound 
having doubtless survived in the Ta’dmirah, just mentioned, who give their 
name to a wady which rises near Bethlehem, and falls into the Dead Sea, a little 
north of the Husdsah, and whose only village is named Beit-'Ta’mar (Bib. Res., 
ii. 176, 244. 
¢ See 1 Sam. xxiv. 1; and compare 2 Chron. xx. 2, with verse 20. 
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much of the general character of that around Beersheba; with which 
indeed it is connected, stretching off in that direction around the south- 
western termination of the long ridge which we were now crossing. . . 
The tract belonged anciently to the south of Judah, lying beyond the 
mountainous district of that tribe, and extending so as to comprise 
Beersheba and Kadesh” (ii., 467). 

I think it will now be admitted that Mr. Grove was “ incautious 
(to say the least)” in hazarding the assertion that my identification 
of Amos’s “river of the wilderness” with the Wady el-Jeib/ is “a 
mere conjecture, without a single consideration in its favour beyond 
the magnitude of the Wady el-Jeib, and the consequent probability 
that it would be Bove ae by the prophet.” But even this partial 
concession is withdrawn in a note, where he adds, “It has not even 
the support that it was in the prophet’s native district. Amos was 
no ‘ Prophet of the Negeb.’ e belonged to the pasture grounds 
of Tekoa, not ten miles from Jerusalem, and all his work seems to 
have lain in Bethel and the northern kingdom. There is not one 
tittle of evidence that he ever set foot in the Negeb, or knew any- 
thing of it” (Smith’s Dict. of Bible, iii., 1772) 

II. Notwithstanding this strong language, I will venture to 
assume, after what has already been adduced, that Amos, as “a 
sheep owner of Tekoa,” may with propriety be designated the 
“ Prophet of the Negeb.” But it is equally capable of easy demon- 
stration that a Tekoite may not unnaturally be supposed to have some 
acquaintance with the south-eastern extremity alike of the Negeb and 
of Palestine. (1.) It is well known that the Bedawin Arabs do not 
invariably confine themselves to their own districts, but roam about 
with their flocks, according to the exigencies of the season. (a.) 
Scriptural examples of this occur in the persons of Abraham (Gen. 

ii.) and Moses (Exod. iii. 1). (%.) And the usage is still the same. 
br. Robinson, when at ’Akabah, “met a large caravan of the 
Haweitit coming from the eastern desert, whence they had been 
driven out by the drought. They were now wandering towards the 
south of Palestine” (Bib. Res., i. 239). It is in reference to these 
same Arabs that he elsewhere adds the important remark, “The right 
of pasturage in a given region does not belong exclusively to the 
tribe inhabiting the tract; but any foreign tribe that choses may 
come in and pasture, and go away again without asking permission” 
(i. 268). (¢.) Now it so happens that Ta’Amirah (7.¢., Tekoite) 
Arabs acted as De Saulcy’s guides and protectors from Jerusalem, 
vid Bethlehem, Mar Saba, Engedi, and so southwards along the 
Dead Sea, to the country of Moab (Zrav.,i., 186; ii.,7). The same 
‘tribe with their fellow-Tekoites, the Rashdideh, were encountered b 
Lynch at’ Ain el-Feshkhah, ’Ain Terabeh, ’Ain-Jidy (Engedi), Sebbe 
(Masada), Wady Mubughik (the probable site of Hazar-Gaddah, 
see Vegeb, pp. 114—121), and Vedum ; and he actually introduces 
the portrait of a Ta’dmirah of his party, just after passing the spot 





J Negeb, p. 34—36. 
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where the Wady el-Jeib finds its way into the Dead Sea (Exp. to 
Dead Sea, pp. 279—314). (2.) This, it will be remembered, is the 
wady which T eve ventured to identify with the Nachal ha-’ Ardbah 
of Amos, and against which Mr. Grove takes exception. I would, 
however, invite comparison between this very natural and indeed 
obvious identification of “the water-cowrse of the’ Ardbah” with the 
Wady el-Jeib, twice described by Dr. Robinson as “the vast DRAIN 
or WATERCOURSE of all the’ARraBan” (Bib. Res., ii. 497 ; see also p. 
500), and Mr. Grove’s proposal to locate it “at the brook of the 
willows” (Isaiah xv. 7). His frequent experience and acknowledg- 
ment of the precision of the sacred writers should make him the 
last _— to affirm that the difference between singular and plural 
is of slight importance. I would argue, on the contrary, that it 
makes all the difference in the world, and is enough, in itself, to 
indicate that two distinct wadys are intended. I must leave him, 
however, to explain how the southern boundary of Moab (south-east 
of the Dead Sea) can also be the southern boundary of the northern 
kingdom (west of the Jordan) ; for such seems to be the purport of 
his article, which scarcely exhibits the accurate research and sagaci- 
ous reasoning that usually mark his writings. 

III. I am equally at a loss to see how he can, with propriety, 
restrict the application of Amos vi. 14 to “the northern kingdom.” 
(1.) The th ee in general is undoubtedly addressed to “the 
whole family” of the children of Israel (iii. 1). This is evident from 
the preamble, which employs the comprehensive term “ Israel,” and 
specifies the southern as well as the northern king (i. 1); thus in- 
timating, in accordance with the prophetic usage, that his work lay in 
both kingdoms (compare Hosea and Micah, and contrast Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Zephaniah). It is equally apparent from the reference 
to Zion and Jerusalem, and to Carmel (i. 2), which is clearly the 
southern, not the maritime Carmel, from the pastoral context, and 
whose “ dark mountain ridge” (still called Jebel Kurmul, according to 
Seetzen) would be so familiar an object in the southern horizon to 
the Tekoite shepherd-prophet (Bib. Hes., ii. 189,194). The same in- 
ference is deducible from the allusion to Judah and Jerusalem (ii. 
4,5); to events common to the twelve tribes (ii. 9—11; iii. 1, 2; v. 
25); to the general expression “house of Israel” (v. 1—4, 25), as 
opposed to the more restricted terms “house of Joseph” and 
“remnant of Joseph” (v. 6, 15); to Gilgal and Beersheba as well as 
Bethel (v. 5). This brings us to the sixth chapter, of which the 
verse now in question is the conclusion; and there the two king- 
doms are clearly alluded to, from the mention of Zion side by side 
with Samaria (verse 1), and of David with Joseph (5, 6), and then of 
the two combined under the name Jacob (8) ; the whole being wound 
up with the prediction of Assyrian invasion, when the “house of 
Israel” should be “afflicted from the entering in of Hamath unto 
the nachal of the ’Arabah,”—evidently referring to the extremes of 
Palestine north and south, just as in viii. 14, where the more usual 
formula is implied in the mention of Dan and Beersheba. Not until 
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we reach the seventh chapter is there distinctive reference to Bethel 
and the northern kingdom, and to the prophet’s actual presence 
there: but even then, the allusion, though special, is not exclusive 
(see “Jacob,” “My people Israel,” “the high places of Isaac,” 
“the house of Isaac,” verses 2, 5, 8, 9, 15, 16); and the eighth 
chapter resumes the former method of regarding the two kingdoms 
in one comprehensive glance. This is plain from the reference to 
“My people of Israel” (verse 2); to “the songs of the temple” (8) ; 
to “the excellency of Jacob” (7) ; to “the altar” and other parts of 
the temple (ix. 1); to the natural caverns of the southern Carmel, 
frequented by fugitives such as David (verse 3, cf. Bib. Res., ii. 472) ; 
to the Exodus of “the children of Israel” (7); to “the house of 
Jacob” (8); to the dispersion of “the house of Israel among all 
nations” (9), which is especially true of Judah; to “the tabernacle 
of David” (11); and to the return of Israel from captivity (14), 
which has hitherto been fulfilled in respect of Judah only. 

(2.) After this analysis of the book of Amos, it may scarcely 
appear needful to adduce any further considerations in reply to Mr. 
Grove’s assertions that “ Amos was no ‘Prophet of the Negeb,’” 
and that “all his work seems to have lain in Bethel and the northern 
kingdom.” I will therefore conclude with a short extract from the 
article on “Amos” in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, by the 
Bishop of Calcutta, whose opinion may fairly be set against that of 
his fellow-labourer in the same great work: “He travelled from 
Judah into the northern kingdom of Israel or Ephraim, and there 
exercised his ministry, apparently not for any long time 
book is evidently not a series of detached prophecies, but logically 
and artistically connected in its several parts, it was probably written 
by Amos, as we now have it, after his return to Tekoa from his 
mission to Bethel” (i. 62, 63). Epwarp WItTon. 

Scofton Parsonage, Worksop, Notts. 
Sth January, 1864. 





OUR LORD’S VISIT TO NAZARETH. 


Permit an American reader and admirer of your Journal to offer 
upon an old question some considerations which he has never seen 
on Is Luke iv. 16—81 identical in the events narrated with 

atthew xiii. 54—58 and Mark vi. 1—6? We believe that it is, 
and that Mark best indicates the actual historical order in which they 
stand in the life of our Lord. All that is necessary to prove this is 
to shew that Luke has placed them by anticipation at the opening of 
our Lord’s Galilean ministry, instead of at the point of their occur- 
rence in order of time. And we may say, once for all, that students 
of the Gospel history find abundant reason to understand Luke’s 
promise to write with connected arrangement (xoOcfjs ypayrar) of 
logical rather than chronological order. We find then a sufficient 
logical reason for his placing this account out of its order of time. 
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He was writing to Theophilus a narrative of Jesus. He had de- 
scribed him in his early life as of Nazareth—had given that as his 
residence, his home. He followed him to Juda at his baptism and 
temptation. He then tells Theophilus that “he returned to Galilee, 
and that there went out a fame of him through all the region 
— about, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all.” 

Luke knew his friend would naturally still associate Jesus in his 
mind with Nazareth when in Galilee, and look upon that as his home 
and the centre of his movements, while he also knew that the fact 
was, that on his return he made Capernaum his home instead. 

He, therefore, proceeds at once to notice and account for this 
change of domicile by narrating the temper of Jesus’ former towns- 
men toward him, as exhibited when he did visit them, so that the 
reader may from the first give to his Galilean ministry its proper 
centre, and to Jesus himself his true home. 

Accordingly, he concludes this notice of the treatment Jesus 
received at the hands of his former acquaintance by the particular 
statement that he went down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and 
was there teaching (v ééacxwv) on the Sabbath days. 

Even Wieseler admits (Chron. Syn., p. 285) that Luke preposes 
the preaching in the synagogue at Capernaum to the calling of Peter, 
James, and John, for the sake of contrasting his reception at Caper- 
naum with-that at Nazareth. This agrees precisely with our idea of 
Luke, and is similar to the ground on which we believe that he pre- 
poses the visit to Nazareth to all the events which precede Mark’s 
account of it in chap. vi. 

Verses 14 and 15, which precede Luke’s narrative, give important 
aid in explaining its position. They give the result of considerable 
time. There are two ways of understanding them, either of which 
favours the view we urge. If they are to be taken as a summary of 
what occurred before the visit to Nazareth, they certainly postpone 
that visit to the portion of our Lord’s ministry, where Mark and 
Matthew place it. Wieseler and Ellicott, indeed, accept this, and 
locate the two supposed visits to Nazareth within three weeks of 
each other! Or if these verses should be understood as an anticipa- 
tory statement of all Jesus’ earlier Galilean ministry, they lead us 
not to expect chronological order in what follows, but form a kind of 
caption under which Luke so arranges the events as best to exhibit 
the progress of that “fame,” while “he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all,” placing the events at Nazareth first for the 
reason I have stated. 

But it is objected that Matthew (iv. 13) speaks of Jesus leaving 
Nazareth at apparently the same early date to which Luke refers. 
But it by no means follows, in the first place, that this was the visit 
described by Luke, if we admit that Matthew implies that Jesus 
was at Nazareth soon after returning to Galilee. He may refer to a 
visit made on the second journey of Jesus to Cana. A glance at the 
map shews how natural it would be for him to pass through Naza- 
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reth on his way to Cana, which was but a few miles north. Indeed, 
we could hardly suppose he would go to Cana from the south except 
by way of his former home. But he may not have tarried there, or 
made any public manifestation of himself any more than he did at 
Capernaum on his first visit (John ii. 12). But if this visit in 
Matthew (iv. 13) was on Christ’s way to Cana the second time, it 
could not have been the one narrated by Luke, for it preceded all 
but the first miracle in Galilee (John iv. 54). While in Luke his 
townsmen call upon Jesus to do among them what he had done in 
Capernaum. Their language and his own language implies many 
miracles wrought there, if not a residence of considerable time. 
They are offended at his partiality, and demand that he shall do for 
them as many things (éoa) as they had heard of his doing at 
Capernaum. 

But Dr. Robinson (Harmony) would have the first visit to Nazareth 
(Luke’s account) to have occurred when, according to the limitation 
in John (iv. 54), Jesus had wrought but two miracles in Galilee, but 
one in Capernaum, and that not by him present there in person! 
The narrative in Luke, therefore, must not be interpreted by this 
allusion in Matthew. 

But the language of this allusion in Matthew is not necessarily 
understood of any presence of Jesus in Nazareth. The word he 
employs, which is rendered “leaving,” is catehurwv, which, whatever 
else it may imply, certainly means “ quitting,” “abandoning,” as a 
ee of residence, especially as Matthew, with the same design as 

uke, uses it as introductory to the information that he came and 
dwelt, i. ¢., made his new home at Capernaum. This is not a word 
which the New Testament writers employ of ordinary departure 
from one place to another. There are twenty-one words rendered 
depart in our version, but neither \<«rw nor any of its compounds 
is in the list. In the Septuagint the word is used over two hundred 
times, but never of simple departure from a place. In the New 
Testament it is connected with the name of a place in only one other 
similar instance (Heb. xi. 27), where it is said, Moses forsook, 7. e., 
abandoned as a residence, Egypt. Its ordinary use is of permanent 
separation (Matt. ix. 5) or of contemptuous leaving (Matt. xvi. 4) ; 
it certainly implies no return in three weeks. Taking the word in 
this sense, it is not even necessary to suppose that Jesus returned at 
this time to Nazareth at all. Matthew too had before given Nazareth 
as the home of Jesus’ childhood, but he now says, that on his return 
to Galilee, quitting Nazareth, he made Capernaum his home. He 
does not stay to account for it as Luke does, and so farther on he 
narrates his experience with his townsmen in its proper order of 
succession. It is noticeable also that John seems to indicate this 
removal (ii. 12). 

These considerations, in addition to the presumption of identity, 
on the face of the accounts, and the fact that it was not consonant 
with the practice or teaching of Jesus, for him, after he had once 
been assailed with danger to his life, to expose himself to the same 
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hands again—witness his staying away even from the passover (John 
vii. 1),—are enough to satisfy us that the evangelists have recorded 
but one visit of our Lord to Nazareth. 

T. 8S. Porwiy. 
Franklin, New York, U.S.A. 





NOTES ON MATTHEW XXIV. 21, 22. 


BEFORE commencing the remarks I propose to make on the above 
passage, I beg to be allowed to advert briefly to the notice taken by 
your correspondent, M. N. H., in the January number, of my “ Notes 
on Mark ix. 43—50,” contained in the number of last July. M. N.H. 
correctly describes my commentary on that passage as an endeavour 
to ascertain the ¢rve doctrine of Scripture respecting the ultimate 
destinies of mankind; but at the same time he dissents from my 
views, and appears disposed to acquiesce in the conclusion so gene- 
rally adopted in the present day, that we know all that we can know 
on this momentous subject. What I have written upon it I have 
written from a contrary conviction, and in obedience to the dictates 
of conscience. But I have no desire to urge my views by controversy, 
and shall, therefore, limit myself to saying, with reference to M. N. H.'s 
objections, that I am unable to discover any grounds either in reason 
or revelation for asserting that the feeding of the worm on dead 
bodies symbolizes remorse and the sense of guilt, for which the 
scriptural symbol undoubtedly is the operation of fire (see Rom. 
xii. 20). For this reason I still maintain that “the worm that dieth 
not,” taken by itself, has no other signification than that death is 
swallowed up by life, and that in the interpretation given to the pas- 
sage as a whole this signification must be included. 

The principles of exegesis I am about to apply to the passage of 
St. Matthew are the same that are exemplified in my remarks on 
Rom. iii. 3-—9 in the number of this Journal for April of last year, 
and in those on Mark ix. 43—50 just referred to. I begin with 
observing that in verse 21 our Lord states prophetically that at some 
future time there will be great tribulation (Od/y1s veya), such as has 
not been from the beginning of the world till this time, nor ever will 
be. That tribulation, therefore, stands out from all others as being 
the greatest and the last. In the Book of Revelation, which, it 
should be remembered, is entitled “the Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave to him,” we read (vii. 14) of those “who came out 
of the great tribulation.” [No other translation of é« tis OycYews ris 
peyadys is admissible]. Now it is reasonable to conclude that the 
tribulation thus specifically referred to is the same that is described 
by the same great prophet in the passage of St. Matthew. The 
Authorized Version, by omitting the definite article, contradicts the 
original, and entirely alters the sense of the revelation. Possibly the 
translators suffered themselves to be biassed by doctrinal views. 
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There is, in fact, great difference in point of doctrine between the 
meanings conveyed by “great tribulation” and “the great tribula- 
tion” in this passage, when the context is taken into account. Those 
who are here said to have come out of the great tribulation, and to 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, are in verse 9 described as “a great multitude whom no man 
could number, consisting of [for this is the force of é«] all nations 
and tribes and peoples and tongues.” AssuredJy this is not the 
number we mean when we pray that God will shortly accomplish 
the number of his elect, as is evident from the very meaning of the 
word “elect.” The representatives of God’s elect are the twelve 
times twelve thousand of the tribes of Israel (Rev. vii. 4—8), the 
number twelve, as well as the name Israel, being significant of 
election. These, being servants of God, and receiving his seal in 
their foreheads, that is, being antecedently separated from the rest of 
the world by obedience rendered in faith and knowledge in the 
present life, do not enter into the great tribulation. In Rev. xiv. 4 
they are called “the first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb.” St. 
James writes (i. 18), “ Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creations” 
(drapxnv twa tiv avtod Kticpatwv); and St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks of “the church of the first-born written in heaven.” 
Even in the law of Moses the same distinction is prefigured by the pre- 
ference given to the first-born (Numb. xii. 12, 13), and by the record 
which was made of their exact number (Numb. iii. 43), which Dr. 
Colenso irreverently calls “an ugly number.” I now proceed to 
shew the bearing of the above views on the interpretation of the 
passage of St. Matthew. 

After the mention of the great tribulation our Lord goes on to 
say (verse 22), “ Except those days should be shortened there should 
no flesh be saved; but for the elect’s sake those days shall be 
shortened.” Plainly these are gracious words. They seem to say 
that the days of tribulation are numbered,—the years of evil have an 
end; and that if it were otherwise, there could be no salvation, not 
even of the elect. The salvation of the world seems to be bound up 
with the salvation of the elect, so that the one must co-exist with the 
other. “If the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy” (Rom. 
xi. 16). This interpretation is in agreement with what has been said 
above respecting the revelations contained in Rev. vii. For imme- 
diately after the vision of the sealing of the elect comes the vision 
of the countless number of the saved, apparently for the express 
purpose of indicating the sequence and relationship of the one com- 
pany to the other. The latter company are, however, introduced 

ere by anticipation; for the terms in which they are spoken of at the 
end of chap. vii. are for the most part the same that in chap. xxi. are 
applied to the inhabiters of the new heaven and new earth, shewing 
that they are the very same people. The reason that those who 
come out of the great tribulation are said to have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, appears to be, that 
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the blood of Jesus Christ, which cleanses from all sin, and by which 
alone sin is cleansed, consecrated the way through suffering to 
righteousness and life. 

The foregoing views admit of being confirmed by reference to 
other passages of Scripture. For instance, Isaiah (liv. 1—38) pro- 
phesies respecting the church of God, that though it be barren and 
unfruitful in the present age, eventually it will be greatly enlarged 
by “inheriting the nations.” Again, in Rev. xxi. 7, it is written, 
“He that overcometh shall inherit all things,” that is, in the new 
heaven and new earth, when all things are renewed and made good. 
Isaiah also, as quoted by St. Paul (Rom. ix. 27), cries concerning 
Israel, “Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the sea, the remnant shall be saved ;” which seems to mean that 
the covenant name Israel is ever more and more comprehensive, 
embracing eventually an innumerable multitude, and that when the 
work of God is completed (as signified by \eyov ovy7edev in the 
next verse), whatever remains is saved, or nothing remains that is 
not saved. This general signification is required by the neuter sub- 
stantive 70 cataerupa, which is certainly not correctly translated by 
“a remnant” in the Authorized Version. 

Cambridge, March 7th, 1864. J. CHALLIS. 





THE “WHOLE DUTY OF MAN.” 
(J. S.L., Jan. 1864, p. 470.) 


Mr. Baruam should have obliged us with the “ satisfactory evidence” 
that Dr. Allestree wrote the Whole Duty of Man. Hitherto no at- 
tempt has been made to refute the statement that the original MS. 
in the handwriting of Lady Pakington was in her family’s possession 
early in the last century.* The relation of Dr. Hammond, the actual 
editor of the book, to the Pakington family is well known, and no 
evidence not satisfactory is likely to remove the presumption that 
Lady Pakington was the author of the Whole Duty of Man. Will 
Mr. Barham give us the summary at least of bis argument ? 


=e 





FISH OF THE LAKE OF GENNESARET. 


In reference to Mr. Barham’s note upon this subject, perhaps the 
following passage from Dr. Clarke’s Travels may be acceptable. This 
writer says : 








* English Baronetage, 1741, vol. i., p. 398, to which this note is appended as 
authority: ‘ Ex inform. Dom. Herb. Per. Pakington, Bar.” The monument to 
Lady P. declared her “‘justly reputed the authoress of the Whole Duty of Man.” 
This monument, however, was not erected till after 1727, and by Sir Herbert- 
Perrot Pakington, at Hampton-Lovet. 
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‘“* A most curious circumstance concerning this lake is mentioned by Hassel- 
quist: ‘I thought it remarkable,’ observes this celebrated naturalist (Voya e8 
and Travels in the Levant, p. 157, London 1766), ‘that the same kin of sh 
should here be met with as in the Nile; Charmuth, Silurus, Benni, Mulsil, and 
Sparus Galileus.’ This explains the observations of certain travellers, who 
speak of the lake as possessing fishes peculiar to itself; not being perhaps 
acquainted with the produce of the Nile. Josephus considers the Lake Genne- 
sareth as having fishes of a peculiar nature (Lib. iii., cap. 18, De Bell. Jud.); 
and yet it is very worthy of notice, that in speaking of the fountain of Capernaum 
his remarks tend to confirm the observation made by Hasselquist: ‘Some con- 
sider it,’ says he, ‘as a vein of the Nile, because it brings forth fishes resembling 
the Coracinus of the Alexandrian lake.’ (Jos., De Bell. Jud., lib. iii., 18.)” 


The same kind of fish is mentioned in Athenzus. See also Gesner, 
De Aquatilibus. Dela Valla speaks of his supper of fish at Miniyeh 
Pee 1s Bethsaida), upon the borders of this lake, in his Travels 

Lett. 13), in 1616, but only says they were such as St. Peter must 
have caught. 
C. 





Mr. F. Baruam mentions in your last number (J. S. L., p. 470), the 
strangeness of no scientific traveller in Palestine having ascertained 
what fishes inhabit that lake. I beg to say that two or three German 
naturalists have described some of the species of fish inhabiting certain 
of the waters of Palestine. Those of the Lake of Gennesaret— 
always famous for its supply of fish—require more examination; and 
I am happy to inform you that the scientific party now in the Holy 
Land under the guidance of the Rev. H. B. Tristram, purpose on 
their return from the Dead Sea to investigate the fishes of that lake, 
as well as the other objects of natural history about its shores; they 
will probably be there in the month of April. Besides the interest of 
knowing what species of fish were caught by the apostles, it will be 
further gratifying to ascertain whether the same kinds are, as Hassel- 
quist states, found in that lake as in the river Nile. And this sup- 
position had previously been alluded to by the Jewish historian 
Josephus. A letter recently received from Mr. Tristram says, ‘ that 
he and his six friends, with their attendants and guard, were just 
leaving the convent of Mar Saba, (Saint Sabas) about seven miles on 
the north-west end of the Dead Sea, for the circuit of it; and that 
they meant to go as far as they could with safety on the eastern side,” 
through the province of Kerak (the Moabitis), and a part of the 
Belkah, or Ammonitis. There indeed will be, as I fully expect, a 
wide and unknown district, not only rich in geology and every branch 
of natural history, but also in archeology, and the remains of many 
cities and places that have not been explored by any recent travellers, 
De Sauley,—who has just, according to the newspaper accounts, been 
ransacking some of the famous tombs of the “kings of Judah,”— 
entitled his late work ‘‘ A Journey Round the Dead Sea;” whereas in 
fact he did not traverse the east side of that sea. 

Mr. Tristram, having been furnished with some letters to the 
principal sheikhs in those regions, will, I earnestly hope, be successful 
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in investigating the chief portions of them, and in bringing away with 
him a goodly harvest of natural and archeological subjects. All the 
party were in robust health, and enjoying greatly their enterprizing 
expedition. I may further add, for those interested in the botany of 
the Holy Land, that Dr. Hooker has, only a few months ago, published 
some interesting remarks on certain trees and plants, which he noticed 
during his short tour in Palestine and the Lebanon. 
Joun Hoae. 





THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF EARLY CHALDEA—No. II. 


In reviewing the conditions of ancient Babylonia we must bear in 
mind the fact of there having been two distinct races in the country ; 
the Turanian Aborigines, and the Semitic Casdim “conquerors.” The 
greater part of Asia seems originally to have been peopled by tribes of 
the Turanian type, whose high civilization has found an echo in the 
‘Chronicles of Eolus,” the Pali stories, and Justin’s Vexoris. But 
beyond this mere fact the most devoted disciple of Niebuhr could not 
extract any decisive information about them from these doubtful myths; 
and it is only now that cuneiform discovery has unfolded to us their 
language, history, and social status. We cannot here enter into any 
extended survey of these results, but will briefly touch upon the most 
important points, with special reference to the ethnography of early 
Chaldea. The language, then, is essentially Turanian in character, 
The word-root is never disguised in any way, but is always plainly dis- 
tinguishable, whatever be the demonstrative additions. At the same 
time the grammar, or rather the want of grammar, approaches more 
nearly to the Chinese type than to either the third Achzemenian or any of 
the present various Turanian dialects. In general the several parts of 
speech have no particular inflexions, and for their connection with each 
other depend entirely on their position in a sentence. The genitive, 
for instance, had no case-ending to denote it, nor even a preposition, 
but one word-root placed after another was sufficient to express this 
relation. Certain post-positions were, however, used to point out “ any 
special relationship,” in the same way that prepositions were among 
the primeval Aryan nations. Thus the accusative of nouns was formed 
by the post-position cu, and the oblique cases of the plural by a or za, 
as in izi ribanna (‘heap of witnesses”); ei anna (‘temple of the 
gods’); though we just as often find the plural expressed by simply 
repeating the word, as nis kal-kal (‘king of tribes’’), an gal-gal (‘the 
great gods’). Te, again, was a locative affix, which was often added 
to ma, this last denoting the plural of words which ended in a vowel. 
So again, according to Dr. Hincks,‘ “after the name of a god” Jal was 
used, ‘implying subordination;” but ga, “if the relation was one of 
dominion,” as nis ci-ga, nis cal-ga (‘king country-holding,” ‘ king 





' Polyphony of the Assyrio- Babylonian Cuneiform Writing, p. 22. 
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power-holding”). This last affix might, however, be replaced by 
another, cit, “in,” which Dr. Hincks says, ‘is a contraction for 
ki-ta, and is literally, ‘in the place of.’ The place of a man includes 
his immediate vicinity; and accordingly Ai¢ after the proper name of a 
man, or an appellative noun denoting a person, signifies ‘ with.’” 
Owing to its binominal derivation, when combined with the pronouns, 
it suffered tmesis, as is shewn in a valuable bilingual tablet discovered 
by Dr. Oppert, which has fortunately preserved to us the Accadian 
personal pronouns. The following are the contents of this interesting 
record: ct-mu-ta, ‘‘ with me” (itti-ya); ci-zu-ta, ‘with thee;” ci-ni-ta, 
‘with him;”’ ci-mi-ta, ‘‘with us;”’ ci-eunini-ta, ‘with you ;” ci-nini-ta, 
“with them.” The renderings of the second and third persons plural 
are not however quite certain, the character read ni, having also the 
variant phonetic values of dha, ab, and iz, the last being the Accadian 
or Janban/ name of “ fire,” for which the sign in question is a mono- 
gram, having in Assyrian the common value of cum (mo), to which Dr. 
Oppert adds Aharrak (pn) and nuvur (m2); these two last values, how- 
ever, are purely conjectural. 4d and iz, as beginning with vowels, are 
inadmissible here, and dha is almost certainly out of the question, so 
that by common consent the character is in this case read ni; which 
view is further favoured by the fact of the third personal pronoun sin- 
gular being ni, and the possessive thence derived ani, or after vowels, 
ni. This latter is of frequent occurrence on the Janban bricks, a mys- 
terious ¢sa* being often added, which seems to give to it the stronger 
sense of proprius; we may, however, read the character as ir, suppos- 
ing the old Babylonian scribes to have confounded the two signs which 
had the powers of ¢sa and ir, as we know they did those which had the 
values of 6i and in. This ir may then be compared with the Elamik 
affix irra (‘‘each’’). 

We now pass on to the verbs. I cannot do better than again to 
quote Dr. Hincks:’ ‘‘There is no such thing as coucord between the 
verb and its nominative in Chaldean. If the nominative be a pronoun, 
it is agglutinated to the root at its beginning, no change being made at 
the end for either number or person, but the time being marked by a 
termination. Thus, in-nu was ‘he hated;’ in-nu-ri, ‘he hates;’ 
in-nu-riz, ‘he will hate;’ in-nu-is, ‘he has hated. Any other 
pronoun singular or plural, might be substituted for iz; and if an object 
were to be expressed, the proper pronoun was inserted between the pro- 





j Ibn Wahshiya, speaking of Tammiiz, says he, ‘‘ was one of the Nabatheans that 
inhabited the land of Babel before the Casdim,” and “ was one neither of the Casdim, 
nor the Canaanites, nor the Hebrews, nor the Assyrians, but of the primeval Janbanis 
(el-Janbaniyuna ’l-Auwéalin).” See J. S. L., for April, 1862, pp. 104, 105. It is 
not likely that Ibn-Wahshiya would invent the name, and I think therefore that it 
was probably the real nomenclature of the primitive inhabitants of Chaldea. 

k On the Polyphony of the Assyrio-Bab. Cuneiform Writing, p. 19. 

' A syllabary gives ¢sa translated by what seems to read Aurnu. The first cha- 
racter, however, has other values of sat, mat, lat, and nip, besides kur, but out of 
these the only one adinissible in this place would be sa/nu, of which the root perhaps 
is you, 
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nominal subject and the verb: thus, ‘I hate him,’ would be mun-nan- 
nu-ri. It is only a pronominal object that could thus be expressed; 
if it were necessary to express, ‘I hate the enemy,’ the arrangement 
would be ‘the enemy I-him-hate.’” To this last statement I must, 
however, demur, with all due respect for such an authority as Dr. 
Hincks. The form mu- appears to me to be a causative ; how else, at all 
events, could the expression mu-na-nin-* be explained, except by ‘caused 
them (i.e., Kudur-Mabuk and his son) to build.” It may be objected 
that “them” refers to the two namtis (? “‘ treasuries’’) previously men- 
tioned, but if so, how can, e.g., Merodach-adan-akhi’s brick inscription 
be translated? The names and titles of the goddess must otherwise 
be without any connection whatsoever with the rest of the legend, 
whereas the simple translation, ‘‘ the Lady Ri, Lady of the East country 
(Nipur), his lady, Aas caused Merodach-adan-akhi, king of Babylon, 
son of Irba-Merodach, king of Cingi-Accad, to build” Bit-Anna, her 
sacred (?) place,” commends itself at once to the senses.” 

It now only remains to treat briefly of the prepositions. These are 
not numerous, and seem originally to have been verbs. Thus uddu 
(‘over’) had primarily the meaning “ coming forth ;” and so Nebu- 
ehadnezzar calls one of the four gates of Babylon Ka Par uddu, ‘the 
gate of sun-rising.”” Another Janban word for “ over” seems to be 
mukh, which is equally with uddu translated by the Semitic eli; but, 
perhaps, there was a slight difference between the two, the first being 
definite, and the second indefinite in sense. Si again, is ‘‘ before,”’ as 
in the common title of Nergal, Sidu ‘he who goes before;” and so in 
Assyrian has the further power of pani. Besides these we have in, 
explained by adi (‘‘to”); and ruv replaced in Assyrian by ina and 
as(su); while a variant value of ana (“for”) is tis, which may have 
been the Janban equivalent. I do not know of any others. 

Most of the word-roots are monosyllabic, e.g., gar (‘to do”); dug 
(‘to ask”’); dal (* to fill” or ‘‘ weigh’’); dip (* to engrave”); rit (“ to 
write”); gig (‘difficult’); mes (‘‘many’’), ete. But we also meet 
with many that are dissyllabic, as for instance, gir (‘after’); siba (‘to 
feed’); apzu (“ end); hutsu (“soul”’); dugut (* heavy”); lamma (“a 
colossus”’), ete.; and a few even of more than two syllables, such as 
huruma (“hostile”); hurudu (‘iron ”’), and others. 

We see, then, that the language of the early settlers in Chaldea 
was a primeval form of what has now developed into the various dia- 
lects of the Turanian Tchud family.” It seems to have been allied to 





™ In Nebuchadnezzar’s inscription the monogram here translated “ build,” 
answers to the character having the common power of nu, but I believe in Janban 
times it was the prototype of ip or bani which stood also for the root izir. 

" Another insuperable objection to Dr. Hinck’s theory, as I think, is that in the 
same legend we often find the third personal (possessive) pronoun together with the 
form in mu. Now we cannot suppose that the Janban kings would thus confuse the 
principles of universal grammar, and that, e.g., Sacat-tur-ka would write ‘‘ His lady— 
I reared it (muna-uddu).” 

® Its vocabulary will be found to agree most nearly with the Finnic class of 
languages, including the Basque. Compare huru (a city) and Basque iria, uddu and 
B. urten, du and B. tu, etc. 
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that spoken in the peninsula of Hindustan before the invasion of the 
Aryans. And in its freedom from the shackles of inflexion it betrays 
ages of previous civilization! Nevertheless we have hitherto found 
no human remains in Chaldea at all approaching to such an antiquity ; 
nothing that can vie in age with the pyramids of Egypt, and the 
centuries of preceding culture which they disclose. The earliest relics 
yet exhumed do not, I think, go beyond the second millennium B.c. 
But even these indicate a great progression in the “education of the 
world.” The forefathers of the present nomade tribes of Mongolia 
and Tartary had by that time invented a phonetic system of writing, 
had built fortified cities and stately temples, had learned to enshrine 
their dead in stone eoffins, and, in a word, had advanced to as high a 
stage of civilization as the Israelites in the time of Saul. Future 
revelations may yet be made to us by the dynastic tablets of this early 
period, the greatness of which is evidenced by the mighty cities whose 
names are found on the bricks of the first Janban kings we know of. 
And of some of these it is now our purpose to treat. 

The most important cities were those whose ruins now bear the 
names of Niffer, Mugheir, Warka, Hillah, and Senkereh. The first of 
these Sir H. Rawlinson formerly attempted to identify with the terri- 
torial title of Accad assumed by most of the Janban monarchs. This 
identification, however, further research has shewn to be unfounded; 
Accad being the name not of a town but of a country, which is always 
associated with another group of characters; these differ, however, in 
the various epochs to which the inscriptions belong. On those of the 
early Janban kings we invariably find the formula ‘king of Cingi- 
Accad.”” Now the word Cingi presents some difficulties. The last 
syllable is expressed by a character which answers to both the Assyrian 
gi and tsi, and it may therefore be read Cintsi. If this be correct, we 
may compare the name JIntsi which occurs in several Assyrian in- 
scriptions, the first syllable of which is written in the same manner as 
on the ancient brick-legends, i.e., with the monogram for “lord,” in 
Janban inu. Thus Shalmaneser says, his “hand has conquered from 
the land of Intsi to the land of Tsukhni.” Here it will be noticed 
that the initial ci is unwritten, which requires some explanation. A 
distinguishing mark of the Janban origin of places, is their having an 
affix or suffix ci, which in the old language, according to syllabaries, 
answered to irzituv (yw), asru (vr, “a place”), and kartuv (mp), and 
which in Janban times was always added to the names of towns, etc. 
It was, however, not sounded, and was only a relic of that hieroglyphical 
manner of writing which gave birth to the cuneiform; just as in 
Egyptian the determinative ‘ah was always affixed to the names of 
places. But there was a further mode of expressing this ethnic title. 
In Assyrian inscriptions it is written ‘‘Sumiri and Accad:” so on the 
pavement record of Rim-zallus III” (B. M. S., p. 70), Tiglath-Ussur 





P This is the royal name which I read doubtfully Van-zallus in my last letter. 
My reasons for reading the Air-god as Rim are the following :—His name is usually 
written with a character having the phonetic power of im, which in Janban denoted 
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is called ‘king of the land of Sumiri u Accad(ci):” but afterwards 
another form became prevalent in the place of Sumiri. This, which is 
specially employed by Esar-haddon and the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, 
consists of two signs, the first being ‘al, a monogram for lisanu 
(“‘tongue”’ or “‘ tribe”), and the second a character which usually has 
the phonetic power of cu. Its primary meaning seems to have been 
that of ‘‘ swiftness,” as in gish cu, “wood of swiftness,” 7.e., arrow. 
From this it received a further value of ¢ur or ¢us, an Aryan nomen- 
clature. The meaning of “arrow” gave rise to that of “soldier,” 
and hence of ‘‘servant”’ and “‘service;” and so this ew came to have 
in Assyrian a third value ¢ukul or takil, as in Tukulti-pal-zirra (Tiglath- 
Pileser), ‘servant of the son of Bit-zirra” (viz., Nebo). This word 
takil, which is not found in the cognate languages, had afterwards the 
signification “swift” from the double meaning of its Janban equivalent, 
and was so applied to the Tigris by the neighbouring Semitic nations, 
who called it 4y(m), which I do not think the same as the native name 
Tiggar. Kal-cu I conceive therefore to mean ‘‘the swift race”—a 
name most applicable to hardy mountain tribes. Sumiri? is probably a 
Semitic translation of this from a root akin to +m; at all events it is 
identical with the »m of Jer. xxv. 25, where w has been changed into +. 
So much for etymology. As for geography, the Sumiri and Accadai* 
dwelt in the highlands on the eastern side of the Tigris, bordering upon 
Babylonia on the south, and upon the river Dhurnat or Tornadotus 
(the modern Odorneh) on the north-west. Upon these points Samas- 
Rim on his Monolith, col. iv., gives much valuable information. I 
therefore translate the inscription in extenso :—‘‘ On the fifteenth day 
I went to the land of Kar-duniyas. I crossed the river Zaban (Lower 
Zab). In the fords of the city Zaddi, a city of Zaban (near Kerkook), 
I sacrificed Three fierce (?) lions I slew. 1 passed through the 
land of Ebikh. I came in sight of the city of the waters of the Dhurnat. 
Exceeding fear of Assur and Merodach the great gods, my lords, fell 
on the inhabitants. They took my yoke upon them. I caused these 
-men to be brought forth, and I carried them with their treasure (and) 
their gods to the midst of my country. I enrolled them among the 
men of my country. I crossed the river Dhurnat in its lowest part (?). 
I threw down, dug up, (and) burned with fire its capital city Garnie, 
besides two hundred cities which belonged to it. I passed through the 





“exaltation,” and was therefore given in Assyrian the value rim. Now the name of 
the king of Damascus with whom Shalmaneser fought, begins with this. god’s title; 
and this monarch was the Rimmon-worshipper of 2 Kings v. 18. I believe, therefore, 
that his name must be read Rim(mon)-idri (“ Rimmon is glorious”). A variant 
inscription, moreover, affixes ma to the name of the Air-god, which proves it to end 
in m. The meaning of “ wind” was a /a¢er signification given to this sign im or rim, 
from its being used to express the name of the god. 

9 With Sumiri compare Sumere (the modern Samarrah) where Julian the apostate 
was killed. 

* According to Sir H. Rawlinson (Atheneum, August 22, 1863), “Akkad is 
rendered in Assyrian by Tilla, from 7 ‘to be high,’ and by Urthu in Aryan; com- 
pare Zend Eredhwa ‘high,’ and the ‘ Ortho-Corybantes’ of Herodotus.” 
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land of Yalman.’ I came in sight of the city Diahbina. The fear of 
Assur fell on the inhabitants. They received my yoke. I took three 
thousand cities which stood near this city, besides their men, their 
treasure, (and) their slaves. I passed through the district of Date. 
I cut off the city . . . . ya, which is on the sea-shore (the banks of the 
Euphrates), and the city Gana-suticanu, besides two hundred cities 
which belonged to them. I slew three hundred and thirty of their 
(beasts in) sacrifice. I carried away their women, their treasure, their 
slaves, (and) their gods. I cut down their orchards. I threw down, 
dug up, (and) burned with fire their cities. The men who had fled 
before my strong arrow to a city in the midst of their cities fortified 
(it as) a stronghold I made war against this city. J captured it (7). 
I slew five hundred of their (beasts in) sacrifice. I carried away their 
women, their treasure, their slaves, their gods, their oxen, (and) their 
sheep. I threw down, dug up, (and) burned with fire the city. The 
.... land of Accad, which from former times the terror of my arrow 
had subdued, feared my powerful attack which had not an opponent ; 
and moreover I burned the city Dur... . like stubble in a river. I 
laid waste the ....roads..... When I had subdued this city in my 
progress (7), I slew thirteen thousand of its fighting-men with arrows. 
I poured out their blood like water. When [ had overwhelmed their 
city .... their warlike youth [who were valiant for the slaughter I 
slaughtered?]. I took captive three thousand eunuchs. I caused its 
royal guard-house, its royal pavilion (?), the guards of its palace, the 
amazous of its palaces, its treasure, its slaves, (and) its gods to be 
removed. I carried away the spoils of its palace to a countless number 
from the midst of this city. When I had sent the wives of its warlike 
youth like cattle to the armies of my country, I threw down, dug up, 
(and) burned with fire this city. Moreover Merodach.... for a 
memorial of his strength (?) gave (me) confidence, and inspired the 
countries of the Chaldees, Elam, Namri, and Arumu, with many of its 
troops to a countless number for battle. They came forth to battle 
with me. [I do not understand the meaning of the next sentence. 
The inscription then proceeds :] I fought with it (.e., the city Calru). 
I utterly destroyed it. I carried away five thousand of its women. I 
took captive two thousand eunuchs. I stripped it of one hundred of 
its chariots, two hundred of its siege-machines (?), all its granaries (?), 
its royal guard-house, and its army.” 

Comparing this with the piece from Shalmaneser’s obelisk in- 
scription, quoted in my last letter, we gather that the Accadai, or 
*“highlanders,” were settled on the north-east frontier of babylonia, 
extending from the mountains of Elam to the Tigris, and seemingly 
bounded on the south by the Chaldee emigrants. At least so Shal- 
maneser on the figure from Kileh Shergat seems to make out, where, 
after describing his visit to the Accadai in lines 15—18, he says (line 
19), offerings ‘‘to the powerful gods of the land of the Accadi I dedicated. 





* This is perhaps Alamun, a part of the land of Tsugi in Gilkhi, which Tiglath- 
Pileser I. describes as having been conquered by his prowess. 
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I went down to the land of the Caldi. I received the tribute of all the 
kings of the land of the Caldi.’”¢ 

To the south-west of the Accadai dwelt the Kiprat-arbat, or “ four 
races,” to whom I referred in my last letter. This title was afterwards 
extended to the whole of Chaldea and southern Mesopotamia, but at 
first included only ‘‘the mingled (properly, ‘the four’) people that 
dwell in the desert,” who spread southward from Hit (Ahi of the in- 
scriptions), described on the Egyptian monuments as a town of the 
Routen, whose situation agrees with that of the Kiprat-arbat.“ In the 
time of Jeremiah, however, the Routen or 1» and the Kiprat-arbat had 
become separated among Hebrew writers, but not, as it seems, among 
the Assyrians, since we never find the name +} in the inscriptions. 
The characters which stand for Kiprat-arbat on the Janban bricks may 
however have been so sounded, as Route(n) is sufficiently like “ Arda” 
to justify the comparison. For in the early Chaldean inscriptions the 
name in question is written in a way considerably different from that 
used in the Assyrian ones. It begins with the eight-rayed star, the 
prefix of divinity, followed by a sign which had the variant values of ar 
and up; the last character being da. Then comes the usual monogram 
of “four.” I should thus explain this mode of transcription. The 
first character, which was never sounded, would imply the sacred nature 
of the Kiprat-arbat, not being the Arabic article an as Dr. Hincks 
seems to suppose. Probably they were the Magians of the ancient 
Janban world. The next character signified ‘“‘a region;” and the 
affix d@ seems to be a particle denoting individuality: thus Kudur- 
Mabuk is called huru-da D. P. Martu, ‘citizen (city-man) of the 
West.” dr-da, therefore, would be “‘ region-man,” or “ denizen ;” and 
so the whole expression is exactly equivalent in meaning to Kiprat- 
arbat, ‘the four peoples.” Before I leave the subject I would again 
protest against the notion that this ethnic title has anything to do with 
lingual differences. The ‘‘ four tribes’ may have had dialectic variations 
in speech, but they were most certainly of the same race. And though 
lisanan is found interchanged with Kiprat, it is only in its later general - 
meaning, since Aip or kibr originally meant “‘ progeny,” and had no 
reference whatsoever to language. 

I now pass on to the last and most important ethnic division of 
the country. A most frequent name occurs on the Assyrian monuments, 
which however variously written is always to be sounded Kar-duniyas. 
It is a curious fact that this name is never met with on any of the 
Janban inscriptions, from which we might argue that it was unknown 
until after the coming of the Casdim (cir. B.c. 1270). It probably 
had its rise in some great Elamite revolution. Indeed when first men- 
tioned Kar-duniyas included only the country between the Lower Zab 
and the Diyalah, and it was not till afterwards that it eame to com- 





¢ In my last letter I have inadvertently described the Accadai as inhabitants of 
Southern Mesopotamia. It is true the name Accad is sometimes applied to this part 
of the country, but the Accadai proper only bordered on it. 

" Arias Montanus states that Lud colonized the country round the confluence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 
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prehend Babylonia as well. In this contracted sense Assur-izir-pal 
(formerly read Sardanapalus) on his monolith speaks of Nebo-pal-adan, 
king of Kar-duniyas, having sent troops to the assistance of Saduta 
king of Tsuri, which latter place was a strongly-fortified city on the 
Tigris a little above Is. And it is in a still more contracted sense that 
Tsibur and Merodach-mumu are said to be kings of Kar-duniyas, the 
latter of whom, Shalmaneser tells us, on being defeated by him fled to 
the city of the waters of the Dhurnat, as if that were his strongest 
citadel. But the limits of Kar-duniyas are widely extended when 
Assur-izir-pal in the standard inscription speaks of the “fortified land 
(mada-Birati) of Kar-duniyas ;” or when Sardanapalus (on an alabaster 
vase from Koyunjik) calls himself ‘king of Assyria, king of Sumiri 
and Accad, (and) king of Kar-duniyas.” Its name is of Elamite 
origin, and signifies the ‘‘ fortress of Duniyas;”’* Kar, in the Janban 
dialect Cal (compare the Turkish Kul-asi), meaning a ‘‘fort” or 
‘‘eastle,” as in Cal-anu (Xadavvy),” “the fort of Anu.” With the 
termination of Duniyas we may compare the Elamite names Khumba- 
nagas, Amman-aldas, etc., and those of the Janban kings Purna-puriyas, 
and Saga-raktiyas. I have no idea what it signifies; but it is some- 
times written with the symbols for five and six following one another, 
and an inscription of Essar-haddon gives duni by two characters which 
have respectively the values of Aku and e (vy). In the later Assyrian 
inscriptions, it must be remembered, Kar-duniyas generally applies to 
Babylonia only; thus Sardanapalus (the son of Essar-haddon) speaks 
of making his brother Saul-mugina (Sammughes) king of Kar-duniyas, 


meaning Babylon: but this ambiguity of application is often very 
perplexing. 

I defer a discussion of Babylon and Din-Tirci to some future 
opportunity. 

Bath. A. Sayce. 





MATTHEW XV. 27, AND MARK VII. 26. 


Some of the incidents in the gospel history,—especially if not alto- 
gether those narrated by the “synoptics’’ Matthew and Mark,— 
strike us as being very perfect specimens of that art of uniting sim- 
plicity in detail with fulness in outline of which the old world’s people 
seemed to be masters, and the particular instance which we would select 
out of many to illustrate our argument is the account given by both 
those writers of that incident which took place in the northern part of 
Pheenicia, where it borders upon Syria. The accounts are singularly 
coincident for independent histories, and the similarity extends itself 
even to the form of the sentences. 





* An Elamite god probably, as the latter word has sometimes the D. P. of divinity. 
Perhaps it means “the giver;” as on the Elamite transcript of the Behistun in- 
scription dunis=“ he gave.” 

” Stephanus (s.v.) calls it TeAdvn. Tel was the Assyrian translation of the 
Janban Cal. 
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Both Matthew and Mark make us aware that our Saviour, accom- 
panied by several of his disciples, had not long entered the district, 
and that as they pass along they are met by a woman of the country 
ealled by the, to them, somewhat synonymous terms of Canaanite, Syro- 
Pheenician, or Greek: it is this group then which presents itself to our 
mind as so perfect in its simplicity, and so true in its representation of 
nature, that we seem rather to be examining one of those full, sug- 
gestive, life-like sketches of Hogarth, than reading a short account of a 
very eventful transaction written by two plain men of Judea, and com- 
prised within some seven or eight verses of our Bible. As the setting 
of our picture—to speak of it so—there is of course the appropriate 
Eastern scenery—the cloudless sky—and the amber-coloured air; 
while in the background a few tufted palms rise above the flat roofed 
houses of a small village; in the foreground, where the attention soon 
becomes wholly centred, we have the Saviour, a little apart from and 
in advance of his disciples, and before him, and evidently a native of 
the village with the palm trees, a woman in an attitude of prayerful 
supplication: and here it is that the well-nigh inexhaustible suggestive 
power with which the old writers were so marvellously gifted, and 
which they knew so well how to infuse into their few words and simple 
groupings, claims our reverential admiration. In the countenances and 
attitudes of the figures before us, the more we examine, the more shall 
we find to see: thus, for instance, there is reproof, which elevates 
while it reprehends, for those whose instinctive impulse suggests the 
advice to “ send her away, forshe crieth after us ;’"—and again, sectarian 
bigotry and party narrowness, may receive instruction almost uncon- 
sciously, through that most effective method of teaching, by extempo- 
rizing a scene in real life, and guiding, or dramatizing so to speak, the 
dialogue with a definitive purpose in view ;—while above all, and 
making itself felt through the medium of faith, there is that immeasur- 
able spirit of divine love which responds to prayer, uttered as was this 
Syro-Pheenician woman’s “ Lord help me,” as surely as face answers to 
face in a glass, and of which we feel assured the woman was made fully 
aware the instant she looked upon her Saviour’s face, even though— 
except to those initiated into the divine purpose through faith, as we 
believe this woman to have been from the first—there seemed to be 
not a little hesitation and delay in granting what had been so earnestly 
besought. Though we have in the Gospel narrative clear evidence of 
the fiat of healing being sent forth to a sufferer not present (as was 
likewise the case in the somewhat similar example of the centurion), 
and also an almost visible manifestation of the efficacy of the prayer of 
faith, neither of the historians indulge in any rhetorical flourishes, or 
soar beyond ken in philosophical disquisition—but on the contrary, as 
one, in our own days, to whom has been unfolded the vision of the 
colossal man, has not less beautifully than truthfully said, “ It is simple 
enough to be read with awe and wonder by the child, profound enough 
to open new depths of wisdom to the fullest experience of the man.” 

In “Notes and Dissertations principally on Difficulties in the 
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Scriptures of the New Covenant,” which, under a different title, how- 
over, have appeared from time to time in the J. S. Z., and which those 
who read and appreciated them there will be happy to learn have since 
taken rank as a book, I was pleased to find that your much respected 
contributor A. H. W. had turned his attention exegetically to the in- 
cident mentioned above,” and hence it was with the anticipation of an 
intellectual treat, commingled with some curiosity, that I took the picture 
(to continue so to speak of it) as arranged by him, and passed it into 
his critical stereoscope: artistically the group appeared to be much the 
same as I had been accustomed to know it—save that in the side scene 
there was the somewhat startling addition of a Cyclops and Silenus: 
what part they were to take in the transaction, or indeed why they 
were there at all, was an enigma the solution of which I left wholly in 
the hands of A. H. W. Once again I seemed to hear the Saviour say, 
“It is not good to take the children’s bread, and cast it to the dogs,” 
but instead of the usually heard meek response of ‘‘ Yea, Lord, or Truth, 
Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from the master’s 
table,”’ the woman answered this time with a look of assured confidence, 
and something as it seemed to me of pert flippancy in her tone, which 
jarred not a little, “‘ Jt is though, for even the dogs eat from the crumbs 
that fall from the children’s table: so far this was not a pleasing 
change, but as at this juncture the two Pagans in the side scene pre- 
pared themselves for speech, I deferred objection until I had heard 
what they had to say. The Cyclops spoke first : fixing full his one eye 
on the rubicund face of his companion, he delivered himself thus :— 
“ Kaduoret piAay Toy olvoy od gidooyrd oe.” 

“You'll catch it for liking the wine when it doesn’t like you.” 
Excellent this as a temperance sentiment, and unexpected too from such 
a source; while he of the rubicund face answered in a tone of jolly 
assurance, which not only gave faint prospect of conviction, but hinted 
lurking vanity :— 

Nal ua Av’, émel wot pno’épay bvTos Kadod 
“Yes, by Zeus, [it does like me though,] since it says it’s in love with me 
because I am handsome.” 

This answer, though certainly not promising in a temperance aspect, 
contained, however, the clue to the reason of their presence in this 
Judzeo-Pheenician scene, and revealed the satisfying fact that they were 
there merely as a sort of Chrestomathy, and that the sole point of 
contact or comparison between the two groups was the common ground 
of the Greek language. 

Both Matthew and Mark bear record that the Syro-Pheenician 
woman answered her Lord thus: Nai xvpie, kai yap ta Kvvapia éoOler 
dro tay Yixwy, «.7..., Which we must accept on their part as a good 
rendering of its Aramaic equivalent, and of which king James’s 
translators seem to have caught the veritable echo when they anglicized 
it as “ Yea, Lord,” ete.; but in that answer the criticism of modern days 





Vide J. S. Z., January, 1863. 
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has discovered a difficulty, in the fact that the first or assenting part of 
her response, vai «dpie, is wanting in logical connection with the second 
or dissenting part, cai yap, ete., and hence different devices have been 
tried as lingual fluxes to produce that continuous coherency which is so 
agreeable to scholarly minds. 

A. H. W. has brought forward the passage of Euripides quoted 
above, and by its means has endeavoured ingeniously, and as I ho 
only experimentally, to fuse the gaping edges of the difficulty, and 
hence it is that he has, as we have seen, pitched the Canaanite 
mother’s lowly yet quick-witted answer in a similar key to that of her 
conversational analogue, Silenus. 

Apart from an objection on the ground of taste merely, I would 
suggest that although the woman’s language may be untrue to prosody, 
it is nevertheless true to nature; in the every-day speech of common 
life, illogical connections of sentences are very far from scarce, and are 
rather pleasing than otherwise by their rapid transition of ideas; nor 
is any combination of the kind more frequently heard than the one 
which just suits the present case, where assent smooths the way for 
the dissent which follows close upon it in some such form as ‘‘ Yes— 
but,” “ Very true—but,” “That is true—yet,” ete., [and if A. H. W. 
will pardon me, I would venture to put the answer of Silenus itself into 
this category, and freely modernize it thus :— 


True by Jove; but it’s it that likes me because I am handsome (or a good 
fellow)]. 


Is it not possible also to fancy, from the tenor of the womanis 
whole address, that lowliness of heart, which finds its prefatory utterance 
more frequently in assenting concession than dissenting assurance—so 
many diminutives made use of—“ the little dogs’’—“ the little crumbs.” 

Nor do we at all incline to accept the proffered alternative of supply- 
ing Bone wor to vat, and rendering it thus “Yes, Lord; do help me 
though,—for even the dogs,”’ ete. 

In Euripides we have a right to expect and may look for the pro- 
perties of syntax, but scarcely in the same sense in the writings of the 
Bible,—and for this reason, that in the one case the characters being 
the artistic creations of genius must speak befittingly, or things and 
their author will die of want of fame—while contrariwise to the Bible 
writers, favour or fame is not adjudicated, except in quite a secondary 
sense, on their merits as artists, but as TRUTH-TELLERS, and the more of 
this plain virtue they were found to possess, the higher would rank 
their value to the world. Truru, whether couched in polished phrase- 
ology, or put together in uncouth ungrammatical phrases, was the very 
axis of their mission, and in recounting what was said or done as they 
had heard it or witnessed it, they had to be careful, before all things, to 
recount the speech as it was spoken, and record the deed as it was 
done ;—else their labour would be wanting in a purpose. Viewed 
more in this light, the people,—their common speech and daily doings, 
their patience and cheerfulness under privation, and labour, and sorrow, 
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are frequently a most helpful lexicon to the language of the Bible, and 
an excellent commentary on its sentiments. 

The purpose of the Bible is not scholarship, and the secluded 
scholar, by reading it too exclusively in his closet, is liable to fall into 
opposing dangers—he may either become clogged in the morass of too 
much belief, or desiccated on the arid sands of unfaith, where he may 
wander long, like the forlorn spirit which left for a time its human 
habitation, “seeking rest and finding none.” Or again, as a mere 
linguist, there is that other danger of ‘making words mean too much, 
of drawing refinements of signification out of them, perhaps, contained 
in their etymology, which are lost in common use and parlance. There 
is the error of interpreting every particle as though it were a link in 
the argument, instead of being, as is often the case, an excrescence of 
style,” with which true words of an eminent Greek scholar I will 
close the subject. 

In conclusion, I sincerely thank A. H. W. for the pleasure which 
his remarks have given me, and make the foregoing observations in a 
spirit of sincere regard for his abilities as a critic, and gratitude to one 
who lifts our thoughts out of the level of the dull routine of uncritical 
acceptance. 

20th February, 1864. M. N. H. 





THE CENSUS OF ST. LUKE II. 2. 


Tue question of the construction of zpaézy in this passage has been 
argued at length by Mr. Josiah Pratt in your last number. I wish to 
give reasons why I cannot adopt his rendering, which has frequently 
been proposed before, and why I must consider this passage as still in 
the category of unsolved difficulties. 

In the present state of our information, it appears, no doubt, to be 
the “safest course’ to understand the passage as it is understood by 
Mr. Greswell and Mr. Pratt. But will Mr. Pratt’s quotations bear him 
out in thus understanding it? If not, it is but a question of time and 
patience; for in all probability the activity of modern research will 
supply us eventually with what we want, and it will be shewn that any 
rendering, which does violence to the Greek, will have been an in- 
justice to the Evangelist. 

If we look down Mr. Pratt’s quotations, we find but one exception 
to the following law: that, where zpi7os governs a genitive in the 
sense of ‘ previous to”’ or “ before,”’ things of the same kind are being 
compared together, with regard to which the ideas of “first,” ‘ second,”’ 
etc., may be entertained with propriety. Indeed persons are compared 
in point of priority in every case but one, and then the comparison lies 
between two plays of the same writer. The only apparent exception 
to this rule is in a quotation from the Aves of Aristophanes, line 484, 
where it is said of a bird: jpxe re Mepawy mparov Aapetov cai Meya- 
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Avfov. I was much surprised at this quotation, as I had imagined the 
idiom contained in it to be a late one, and not to occur in the best Greek 
writers. But on referring to Aristophanes, I found that the passage 
was not even a suitable one to quote at all in defence of the proposed 
rendering of St. Luke, and that the omission of a word had destroyed 
both the scansion and the classical idiom of the line. It runs in Aris- 
tophanes, jpx¢ te Depotv rpitov TIANTON, Aapedov cai MeyaBvfov, so 
that rpétov governs wdvrwy in the ordinary way, and the two names are 
put in apposition with wdvrwy, as the part is put in apposition with the 
whole. But neither Aristophanes nor any writer of his date would 
have written what is quoted, no doubt inadvertently, by Mr. Pratt. 

It would thus, so far as these quotations go, be impossible for St. 
Luke to have written, avry 9 aroypagdy mpern éyéveto THs yyenovias 
Kupyviov, which is the only admissible paraphrase of #yenovevovtos 
Kupyviov. The meaning desired by Mr. Pratt would have been given 
by avry % aroypagn) zpitn éyevero THE yyepovedovtos tis Lupias 
Kupyviov. And, for my own part, I would rather resort to conjectural 
emendation, and suppose rs to have been omitted by a careless or 
ignorant scribe, than put a violent and unwarranted construction on the 
Greek words. But, rather than either, I would let the matter stand 
over for further evidence. 


r= 





ON PHIL. Il. 7, AND MATT. XIII. 32. 


Great difficulties have been felt by some persons in the way of clearly 
understanding the real force of the expression, “ éavrov éeévwoev :” 
and also the meaning to be attached to our Lord’s declaration, Matt. 
xiii. 32; “Of that day and hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 

It seems to me that these portions of the Word of God are so 
intimately connected, that the one explains the other, and that neither 
can be satisfactorily understood apart; but that Eacu is easily under- 
stood when the passages are taken together. Darkness shrouds each 
as it stands by ztself: but when taken conjointly each emits a light, 
which, being reflected on the other, lightens it up, and both become 
perfectly clear and understandable. 

What is the real import of the expression, éavrov éxévwoev? and 
what is the meaning of our Lord’s declaration, “ neither the Son?” 

1. exevwoev. 

Our Lord did not, our Lord could not, in any sense or in any degree, 
lose for one moment of time his essential Godhead, nor his Sonship, 
as the povoyevys vids tov Ocod from all eternity! The one and the 
other is utterly impossible. 

The éavtov éxévwoev, then, was his placing himself in a new con- 
dition for a specific purpose ; and the stipulation of that new condition 
(which I would call, “ ordows xévwoews”) was, that (during the time he 
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was in it) he must use, in no respect, and in no degree, the wisdom, 
the ‘power, and the knowledge, which he possessed in his primitive 
glorious condition before he entered the “ otdois xévwoews.” He would 
still be God, equal to the Father! He would still be his Father’s 
Son; acknowledged as His Son (both by the Father, and by men); 
loved as the Son; and especially loved because of his new, marvellous, 
and humiliating undertaking: but having undertaken this new work, 
he must conform rigidly and strictly to the conditions of his new position. 
The stipulated conditions of the “ordow xévwoews” were, that all 
wisdom, all power, all knowledge, which he used and exhibited, must 
be SPECIALLY imparted to him, in that new state of inanity! If he 
allowed himself to use any wisdom, any power, any knowledge, in- 
herent in Him as God: and essentially belonging to him, in his former 
glory, BEFORE éav7ov éxévwoev, then it would be nullifying the latter, 
and — altogether the great object, to effect which he had emptied 
himself. 

Notice a few particulars confirmatory of this statement; not to 
mention the xévwors of his humanity, sufferings in that humanity, need- 
ing angels’ help, ete., ete., etc. 

I. Wisdom.—Our Lord, év orace: xévwoews, possessed no wisdom, 
but what was specially imparted to him, IN that new state or condition. 
Hence we read, “Jesus increased in wisdom” (Luke ii. 52). His 
ESSENTIAL WISDOM, €v otdoet 77s Sof'ys, as God, was incapable of increase. 
Wisdom, SPECIALLY IMPARTED, €y otdoee kevwoews, was a8 capable of 
increase, as his age and stature were. Hence also, we find precisely 
the same terms (expressive of physical growth, special strengthening) 
applied to our Lord and to John the Baptist. ‘ And the child grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit.” 

II. Knowledge.—Our Lord, év orace: xévwoews, possessed not an 
ordinary, but an extraordinary knowledge of men’s hearts, and of 
future events: but it was a knowledge, as much imparted to him, in 
that particular state, as to any one of the prophets or apostles. He 
was OMNISCIENT as God, but nor omniscient quoad the “ oraas 
xévwoews.” “Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that 
believed not, and who should betray him” (John vi. 64). “ Needed 
not that any should testify of man, for he knew what was in man.” 
This knowledge was imparted in the state of inanity, not the know- 
ledge he possessed in his essential deity. 

III. Power.—Our Lord was Almighty in the fullest sense of that 
word. He possessed all power, but it was a power SPECIALLY IMPARTED. 
1. He forgave sins (Matt. ix. 6). 2. He performed divers miracles !— 
but by what power did he forgive the former, and perform the latter ? 
Not by the power which he possessed essentially as God, but by a 
power SPECIALLY IMPARTED TO HIM, €y otdce: xévwoews. Hence we 
read, Matt. xxviii. 18, “ All power is ‘Given’ unto me in heaven and 
rs a ” (John xvii. 2). “ As thou hast ‘a1ven’ him power over all 
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IV. A want or DEFICIENCY OF KNOWLEDGE.—Our Lord was 
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omniscient quoad Xraors ris EoFys! Our Lord was not omniscient 
quoad ordow xévwoews. See Mark xiii. 32; “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.” 

Of the various attempts to explain this scripture, not one appears to 
me to be satisfactory. The most plausible,— Our Lord did not know it 
so as to inform others””—is an approach to the true explanation ; but 
it is an attempt to open the lock without the proper key, and conse- 
quently it is to my mind a failure. 

The proper key to unlock the difficulty is, “ éavrov éxévwoev.” In 
that state, he really did not know the TIME WHEN. év otacer dofys, our 
Lord pip know!!  év otdoe xévwoews, he really piv Not know. The 
stipulation, év orace: kévwoews, was, That he knew nothing to com- 
municate to others, excepting what was specially revealed to him 1N 
THAT STATE. Tuts had Not been specially revealed in that state, there- 
fore he did not know it. It is nor, “ That he did not know it, so as to 
reveal to others,” but he actually did not know it at all. If he had 
used his prescience, or his omniscience (As Gop! as the povoyevys rod 
Ilazpos év dfn), as I have observed before, it would have effectually 
upset the conditions, and marred the object of his special work and 
mission. Thus we read in John xv. 15, “ All things that I have 
‘HEARD’ of my Father, I have made known unto you.” He had not 
heard tus (i.e., the day and the hour) of the Father, év ordce 
kéevwoews, therefore he did not know it. See Acts i. 6, 7, “ Wilt thou 
at this time, ete.? it is not for me to know,” ete. Luke xiii. 23, 24, 
“Few that be saved.” John xiv. 10, “Speak not of myself,” ete. 
John viii, 28, “As my Father hath taught me.” Especially John 
xii. 49. 

I would illustrate this mode of interpreting these passages thus :— 
A king’s son enters into covenant with his father, to place himself in 
a new condition to effect a great work. He becomes a slave; the 
young prince, a slave. 

The conditions, ¢v oracet cévwoews, are, that he is never to use, never 
to take advantage of, in any sense or degree, his former princely position. 

As a slave, he is still intrinsically the prince, and the son of the 
king. Nothing, in reality, can deprive him of these great dignities. 
But €v otdoee xévwoews, which he has undertaken for a purpose, the 
conditions are, that he can never avail himself of any KNOWLEDGE, or 
any POWER (which he possessed, and which he still possesses, as prince), 
in his new position! éy otdcer xévwoews, he “ KNows’’ nothing, and 
he can “po” nothing, but as it has been SPECIALLY REVEALED to him, 
or by SPECIAL power GIVEN to him in his state of xévwow—a slave. 

If asked, Will you do this? his reply is, either I cannot, because 
SPECIAL power has not been given me, or 2, “I witt,” because special 
power HAS been given me in my state of INANITY. 

Or if asked again, ‘“ When will such an event take place?” The 
answer may be, “I do not know ;” because it has not been specially 
communicated to me (“ when”) in my present new condition as a slave, 
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If in one single instance (either as regards power, or knowledge) 
he had taken advantage of his primitive condition as a prince, and as 
the king’s son; he would have effectually marred the great work, 
which he had undertaken to accomplish as a slave. 

I argue, therefore, that éav7ov éxéyvwoev implies that our Lord 
emptied himself of his former position, for a specific purpose. That 
he was what he always was, “QuoaD HIMSELF!!” but “QuoaD HIS 
NEW CONDITION,” he EMPTIED HIMSELF!! And if asked now? I refer 
to these amongst other facts. 

‘“‘Wisdom.” Grew in wisdom; because wisdom was specially 
GIVEN under new conditions. 

Power—specially given under new conditions. All power is given 
unto me. ‘Deficiency of knowledge in the new condition !—knew 
nothing respecting future events, but what was SPECIALLY CoMMU- 
nicaTED!!’’ ‘+ Neither the Son, but the Father.” These “vacrs”’ 
clearly explain the “ éavrov éxévwoev.” 

If asked, on the other hand, how Jesus the Son of God, equal with 
the Father as God, could be said “to grow in wisdom;’’ “ to have 
power GIVEN him ;” and actually did not know a future event (which 
the Father, as omniscient, did know ; and which HE, as OMNISCIENT, 
did nor know), my answer is, éavrov éxevwoev; and thus the éavrov 
éxevwoev explains these racts!! (These facts explain the éavrov 
éxévwoev! And the éavrov éxevwoev explains these facts.) 

It appears to me, that the mistake which persons have fallen into 
in endeavouring to explain these portions of Scripture, is this; that 
instead of clearly and systematically distinguishing between, they have 
mixed together our Lord’s otdots 7s Sons, tapa matpt, mpo Tod Koomod 
civa, and his azdavs xévwoews ; and have been impressed with the idea, 
that our Lord whilst on the earth, in SOME SORT or in SOME DEGREE, 
exhibited the wispom, exercised the POWER, and manifested the KNOoW- 
LEDGE, which he possessed essentially in his former glorious position : 
and thus they have wholly lost sight of the fact, that he exhibited 
those qualities, and exercised that power, ONLY a8 SPECIALLY IMPARTED 
to him in his state of INANITY. W. RC. R. 
Dowdeswell Rectory, Feb. 3rd, 1864. 





THE TITLE OVER THE CROSS. 


Tue following table shews the entire agreement of the reports of the 
several evangelists respecting the title over the cross :— 


a St. John. ; 
“The writing was” 5 aang aga “The title” Hebrew. 
(1) Being ‘the superscription,” and (2) being read before (1) in 
the Hebrew style. 
B St. Matthew. 
“His accusation ,, 
written,” 


This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” —Greek. 
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This Evangelist consistently omits “‘ of Nazareth” because, though 
part of the Hebrew title, it was no part of “‘ His accusation written,” 
and he also quotes the Greek title. 

ia y St. Mark. 
“The superscription of His . ’ . 
sensei was aiiion over,” ee SNE Eee rene 

This Evangelist consistently omits “Jesus of Nazareth” as being 
no part of “ His accusation” before Pilate. 

6 St. Luke. 
‘A superscription written,” “This is the King of the Jews.” 

The use of éziypapy without the article implying that this Evange- 
list does not profess to give the whole title. “~ 





“THE CHRISTIAN ANNOTATOR,” ere. 


In reference to this work a correspondent in our last (p. 468) expressed 
a wish that we would allow the contributors to the Christian Annotator 
to appear sometimes in The Journal of Sacred Literature. We shall 
be very happy to comply with any such requests as far as our space 
and our plan will permit. Even now, very little control is exercised 
over correspondents, but we shall readily facilitate their interecommunion, 
especially when they have important questions to ask or answer, and 
generally with a view to perpetuate valuable hints and observations 
bearing upon Biblical topics, or sacred literature. Many isolated facts 
of much interest are continually coming under the notice of those who 
have no present use for them, and, perhaps, never will have. Of such 
facts a constant stream is passing into oblivion; some of them for ever, 
and others only to be rescued by dint of great labour, or by some happy 
accident. Even in the course of reading, many singularly useful 
illustrations, explanations, or verifications of Scripture occur, and it is 
desirable that they should be “made a note of.” The student may 
frequently wish for a clue to the literature of a subject beyond what he 
possesses, and an inquiry for it may induce some one to supply it. Itisa 
very common case, that information is wanted as to certain readings or 
renderings of versions of the Bible not understood by the student. 
In fact, occasions almost innumerable arise, in which assistance is 
needed and might be obtained, if asked for through an appropriate 
medium. We could not, of course, interfere with the work of our 
excellent contemporary, Notes and Queries, but we could, perhaps, 
occupy a more restricted field. Under these circumstances we shall be 
pleased to do what we can; and if correspondents will study brevity, 
impartiality, accuracy, and propriety, there will be no difficulty. We 
may probably answer inquiries at once where we can, but this is neither 
to be expected nor desired as a rule. It is to be understood that we 
must reserve the right to judge of the fitness of communications for 
insertion.—Ep. J. S. L. 
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Amone the best means of spreading information upon questions sug- 
gested by doubt, may be mentioned the plan pursued by Mr. Tonna in 
the Christian Annotator. And I would suggest that something of this 
kind should be introduced into The Journal of Sacred Literature. 
It is quite possible that many questions may be asked which cannot be 
answered satisfactorily or fully, but at least useful hints as to a course 
of study may be supplied to the querist; or it may be shewn that the 
query is one which does not admit of a solution. Thus, the foreknow- 
ledge of God is incontestible, so is the free will of man, yet both in 
connection appear to involve a contradiction or impossibility: what, 
however, is impossible with men is possible with God, and it will be 
found that numerous questions of dogmatic theology or casuistry are 
only doubtful because they transcend the limits of the human faculties. 
At the present time the form of doubt or, perhaps, of infidelity, turns 
not on questions of this nature, but on exegesis, that is, criticism of 
the text of Scripture, or on hermeneutics, that is, interpretation or 
explanation of the words in sentences; chiefly, however, from the pre- 
tensions of science supposed to have attained perfection, and to be 
irreconcilable with the words and opinions of the most ancient of the 
sacred writers, and of the comparatively illiterate men who wrote the 
New Testament. The Old and New Testaments, instead of being 
’ regarded as historical memorials, are thought to contain specific instruc- 
tions on science, law, morals, and religion. The ignorance that prevails, 
occasioned by erroneous teaching and preaching, can only be met by 
opening the press to the wants of religious people, and thereby enabling 
them to correct the errors which individuals fall into from taking as 
certain the statements of men in and out of the pulpit, who have not learnt 
and cannot teach the criticism and interpretation of the Bible. The 
chief want of the age is not a fresh commentary on the Bible, as the 
speaker of the House of Commons supposes, but the arts of exegesis, 
hermeneutics, and dogmatics, based on philology and archeology, as 
well as on history and the natural sciences. 

Lichfield. T. J. Bucxron. 





EGYPTIAN ORIGIN OF THE ZODIAC; COMMERCE AND 
VOYAGES OF THE PTOLEMIES, erc. 


THERE is a volume with the following title, Frid. Sam. de Schmidt 
Opuscula quibus Res Antique precipue Afgyptiace explanantur, pub- 
lished at Carlsruhe in 1765. One of the essays seeks to prove the 
Egyptian origin of our zodiac, and another contains a valuable collec- 
tion of items on the commerce and voyages of the Ptolemies. Two 
others relate to the worship of leeks and onions, and the Egyptian 
names of Orpheus and Amphion. What was the difference between 
the zodiacs of Egypt, Greece, Babylon, and other ancient nations; or 
where can I procure the information ? Ss. P. 
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HEBREW SYNONYMS. 


Can you give me the title of any good work upon Hebrew synonyms ? 
T. M. 
[We are not able to answer this inquiry, and shall be glad if any 
of our correspondents can give the required information, or say if 
there is no modern work upon the subject.—Ep. J. 8. L.] 





ELLICOTT’S EPHESIANS. 


Tue Bishop of Gloucester has repeated in his second edition of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians an error in his first note on the word éovXos, 
servant (i. 1), where it does not occur, and where the explanation, if 
any is needed, should have been on the word éxéoroXos, apostle. The 
Bishop’s amanuensis appears to have mistaken [ad\os, Paul, for dovAos 
a servant, and to have put this note in the wrong place. The latter 
word, éovXos and its plural, occur in this Epistle in its sixth chapter 
only, and thereon the Bishop has appended notes. However good the 
first note may be, it is misplaced in this Epistle, and evidently belongs 
to Romans i. 1, where Mavdos éoddos, Paul a servant, occur, and where 
this note may be useful when the Bishop shall find occasion to annotate 
the Epistle to the Romans. 
Lichfield. T. J. Bucxron. 





POTHEEN. 


PoTueeEn is a distilled spirit, and as such was unknown to the ancient 
Hebrews. Manoah’s wife was forbidden the fruit of the vine, and 
wine, and strong drink (Judges xiii. 14), conformably to the Nazarite 
vow (Numb. vi. 3). The word for “strong drink” in Hebrew is 
"3 shecar. The Greeks having no word to correspond with it, the 
Septuagint and Eusebius (Prep. Ev., xii. 25) have retained the Hebrew 
word oixepa. In Arabic, as in Hebrew, it means wine made of dates, 
seeds, and roots. The word yo7 chametz, meaning leaven, is applied to 
the vinous and acetous fermentation, and is erroneously translated 
“vinegar” in the received version of Numb. vi. 3, Ruth ii. 14, Ps, 
lxix. 22, Prov. x. 26, and xxv. 20. Such was a common drink, and 
bread was dipped into it (John xiii, 26). Wine mixed with spices and 
water was called ‘7 mahool (Isaiah i. 22), and yop mesek (Psalm 
Ixxv. 9).—See Jerom. Epist. ad Nepotianum (opera iv., 364, Benedict), 
Lichfield. T. J. Bucxron. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. With an Introduction on the 
Relations of England to Christianity. By Henry Epwarp Man- 
ninG, D.D. Dublin: James Duffy. 1863. 


THESE sermons came into our hands somewhat late; and, by a strange 
coincidence, there came along with them the news of that most dreadful 
of all modern tragedies, the destruction by fire of the Church of 
Santiago. It is well that we should look carefully at both these sides 
of modern Romanism ; for, indeed, its abject superstitions, its millinery, 
and pantomime, and stage effects,—above all, such detestable trickery as 
post-offices for the Virgin Mary, could never endure for a single 
generation if they were not the extravagances, and distortions, and 
perversions, of substantial truth, and the ineradicable desires of human 
nature. On the other hand, though Dr. Manning’s sermons are far 
from perfect, though the showy and gorgeous ceremonial of the church 
to which he now belongs seems to have infected his very style, though 
it is quite easy to shew that many of his premisses are untrue, and his 
conclusions illogical; yet we ought not to forget, when we are half led 
away by his sophistical rhetoric, that the conflagration at Santiago is 
a perfectly natural result of the consistent application of those prin- 
ciples upon which modern Romanism is built. The church which is 
infallible in promulgating the definition of the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin, is also infallible in determining the modes in which she 
shall be worshipped; and can scarcely divest herself of infallibility 
even when she nails up letter-boxes for the Virgin’s votaries, and 
decides how much “liquid gas” shall be burnt in her honour. 

The most interesting part of this volume is the introduction 
(pp. 1—83), “ton the relations of England to Christianity ;” by 
which, of course, Dr. Manning means Popery. Almost everything is 
to be found in that introduction which is to be found, in a form more 
expanded and rhetorical, in the thirteen sermons. At the same time, 
there are one or two of the sermons that are worth a separate notice— 
especially the second, “ Dogmatic Authority Supernatural and In- 
fallible ;” the third, “The Perpetual Office of the Council of Trent ;” 
the fifth, “On the Certainty of Divine Faith;” the twelfth, “The 
Weapons of our Warfare.” The first of these was preached in the 
second provincial Council of Westminster ; and is occupied chiefly with 
a history of the growth and development of the dogma of the im- 
maculate conception, which was authoritatively promulgated to the 
Catholic Church a few years ago; and it concludes by a statement of 
some of those reasons for which, in Dr. Manning’s opinion, this all but 
unintelligible dogma is of priceless worth, and the time of its pro- 
mulgation manifestly determined by a supernatural wisdom. It is 
difficult, indeed, for a Protestant to understand the wonderful effect of 
this dogma upon the Catholic world ; but there is no reason to dispute 
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the assertion of Dr. Manning, that “never since the great Council of 
Ephesus, which invested the blessed Virgin with the august title of 
Mother of God, has so vivid and universal a joy broken forth from the 
heart of the Catholic Church.” Not, indeed, that the Council of 
Ephesus gave any trustworthy indications of being an infallible organ 
of the Holy Ghost. Whether Nestorius was right or wrong in his 
view of the relation between the human and the divine in Jesus Christ, 
he was treated by his opponents with the utmost cruelty and unfairness ; 
and the wisdom of an assembly may well be doubted which could see 
no difference between the assertion, that “we ought not to regard God 
as being only two or three months old,” and a denial of the divinity of 
Christ. At any rate, even at that time the title “‘ mother of God” 
was leading to great practical extravagance; and it has Jed to much 
greater extravagance, since it was sanctioned by the ignorant and dis- 
orderly assembly, known to history by the name of the Council of 
Ephesus. Moreover, if we are to be the slaves of mere words, we 
shall assuredly be involved in the most hopeless obscurities and un- 
meaning absurdities. The refusal of the name Mother of Christ 
(Xpororoxos), and the authoritative promulgation of the title mother of 
God (@cozcxos), was surely meant to indicate that the Virgin Mary 
was mother of the divine and not simply of the human,—of which last 
the inferior title would have been a sufficient indication; and in that 
case, into what abysses of profanity are we not at once plunged. 

It is scarcely possible to separate the extravagant veneration of the 
Virgin Mary in the Roman Catholic Church, from the celibacy of its 
priesthood. Almost every modern development both of Roman Catholic 
ritual and doctrine, is of the sentimental and effeminate sort. There 
are examples of this only too abundant even in the Romanist worship 
of Jesus Christ. ‘The blessed Sacrament alone,” says Dr. Manning 
(p. 298), ‘‘has I know not how many guardians and special witnesses ; 
the sacred heart, the five sacred wounds, the precious blood, each has 
its saint and its special manifestation.” Every Protestant, surely we 
may say every artist, every human being in whom a sense of decency 
remains, must have been shocked, over and over again, by the pictures 
of the sacred heart which are hung up in almost every Roman Catholic 
Church. No excellence, not even the perfection of painting could 
redeem a picture of the sacred heart from indecency. And when our 
attention is diverted from the infinite love of Jesus Christ to ‘the five 
sacred wounds,”’ or the ghastly corpse that was taken down from the 
cross, we are horrified indeed—we may be in a manner impressed by 
these awful tokens of the sufferings which sin inflicts on love—but we 
ean searcely help feeling that it is a mere desecration to exhibit to any 
idler who chooses to come and look, what in the case of any dead friend 
we should hide away in a most sacred privacy. Surely, in this sense 
at any rate, it is high time that we knew Christ no more. Roman 
Catholics seem incapable of reverencing Christ and loving Him, unless 
they may be permitted to fondle Him and cry over Him. 

But it is in the worship of the Virgin Mary that the sentimentalism 
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and effeminacy ot modern Romanism attains its worst perfection. Our 
blessed lady, our dear lady, our sweet mother, and so on, are the 
phrases by which they continually speak of her; and it would be 
almost by a miracle if the Roman Catholic priesthood were not “in 
love’’ with her. There is a feminine side of human nature. “ Neither 
is the man without the woman, neither the woman without the man in 
the Lord:” and of all men in the world, the very last who can be 
without the woman is the Christian priest; for by virtue of his office 
he is brought every day of his life into the closest contact, as much 
with the feminine as with the masculine side of life. We must, of 
course, assume that the priests of the Roman Catholic Church are true 
to the very mischievous and inhuman vows which they have unfor- 
tunately taken; and-no one can have listened often to the impassioned 
orations of young priests on the principal feasts of the Virgin Mary, 
without perceiving that those fervent affections which should have been 
satisfied in the rest, and joy, and love, of home, have all been bestowed 
upon her. This is, indeed, a side of Romanism that will not admit of 
a very minute description ; but it unquestionably debases the theology, 
and even degrades the morals of the Catholic Church. 

It is, therefore, a most unhappy omen, that the utmost that the 
infallible church can accomplish in these latter ages is, to add the last 
jewel which makes perfect the mystical diadem of Mary’s prerogatives. 
“Tt is not chiefly,” says Dr. Manning, “as a treasure of faith that 
this dogma (of the immaculate conception) is precious to us, but above 
all as an interposition of the perpetual and divine authority of the 
Holy Ghost, who is always teaching through the Church. In the 
midst of the conflicts and storms of these last times, when men are 
tossed to and fro in doubt and fear, from uncertainty to unbelief, a 
divine voice has descended and made its articulate speech to be heard 
throughout the world.” So this, then, is all that the Holy Ghost can 
do, is it, in the latter half of the nineteenth century? There are 
hundreds of millions of human beings, who do not so much as know 
that there is a Holy Ghost. From Dr. Manning’s point of view, at 
any rate, the most powerful nation and race in all the world is almost 
hopelessly lost to, the Catholic Church, and is spreading heresy and 
irreligion over the whole earth. The morals even of Catholic France 
are not generally considered too rigidly correct. Even the holy father 
himself, the supreme Pontiff, the heir of Saint Peter, the organ of the 
Holy Ghost, the mouthpiece and voice of the infallible Church,—even 
he has been robbed of no inconsiderable slice of his territory, and is in 
no small danger of losing all the rest. And yet the Holy Ghost, we 
are assured, can find nothing better to do—nothing better in the 
deliverance of the Pope, in the sanctification of Catholic Europe, in the 
conversion of heretical England and hundreds of millions of heathens— 
can find positively nothing better to do than dictate the preposterous 
doctrine of the immaculate conception. Surely this is a wonderful 
testimony to the fact, that the Holy Ghost dwells and speaks for ever 
in the Roman Church ! 
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Our space in this short notice will not admit of any remarks upon 
the rest of these sermons, not even upon those to which we have 
referred as being specially worthy of notice; and only a few sentences 
can be devoted to the introduction. 


“The more,” says Dr. Manning, “I have studied the religious and political 
history of England since the Anglican Reformation, and the more I have 
observed the currents of thought, the dominant tendencies in English society at 
this day, the more I have become convinced that the English people are upon 
an inclined plane. Men may strive to retard their descent, but it is inevitable. 
The laws of nature are not more irresistible and unerring than the law which 
generates unbelief from the first principle of private judgment. Even in our 
own lifetime, the advance of indifference, rationalism, infidelity, secularism and 
atheism, both objective and subjective, is vast and perceptible. The last ten 
or have developed these evils as with a tropical growth; and the relation of 

ngland to the Catholic Church and to Christianity, and even to the Christian 
society of the world, are no longer what they were when the men of our day 
first entered upon life. I can conceive the pity with which some will regard 
me when I say, that I trace this development of intellectual, social, and spiritual 
anarchy, to one cause—separation from the Holy See,—because separation from 
the Holy See is separation from the universal Church; and to be separated from 
the Church is to be deprived of its divine guidance and support” (pp. 25, 26). 


We may very freely acknowledge that what is often lauded as 
private judgment, is a most mischievous folly from which no goed thing 
can come. It is not good for a man to be alone; and for any individual 
to presume to determine, without assistance from the past or from his 
fellow men, what is the whole duty of man and the complete truth of 
God, is almost equally ridiculous and profane. But surely there is a 
wide interval between the reckless arrogance of a man who chooses to 
make himself the measure of all things, and the infallibility of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and it may truly be said, that to arrive at a 
belief in that infallibility is not the first and easiest, but the hardest 
and last of all achievements of credulity. Surely there is a discover- 
able medium between believing everything and believing nothing. 
Are we obliged to choose between the dogma of the immaculate con- 
ception, the canonization of the Japanese martyrs, the post-office, and 
liquid gas, and conflagration at Santiago, and blank atheism ? 

Dr. Manning believes that Popery is, after all, regaining lost 
ground in England; and, indeed, his own name, and the name of “ the 
Right Rev. Abbot Burder,” suggest that from both extremes of Pro- 
testantism some conquests have been gained by the Roman Church. 
But that might have been expected. The baldness of Puritan bigotry 
is no defence against superstition. But we will venture to suggest an 
explanation of the toleration of Popery in this country, which does not 
seem to have occurred to Dr. Manning. It is the toleration which is 
granted to Mormonism, and to any faith however ridiculous—the 
toleration of indifference and contempt. 


W. K. 
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Scriptural Paraphrases ; being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some 
of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. By a Layman. Edinburgh: 
The Caledonian Press. London: Longmans. 1863. 


Taxis volume is interesting on various accounts. It is printed in 
Edinburgh by “The National Institution for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women in the Art of Printing; and we must do them the 
justice to say, that they have executed their work with commendable 
accuracy: the only objection we see to the book is the unusually 
narrow margin at the top, and this is so narrow that whoever sends his 
copy to be bound, will need to write upon the parcel, ‘“ bookbinders, 
beware.” The author, a layman, makes no pretence to learning, and 
seems to have been dependent upon others for certain critical notes. 
But his pious diligence, and his good sense, have enabled him to produce 
a work of far higher excellence than many whose claim to belong to 
the family of Dr. Panglott has been their only claim to notice, and 
none to honour. The layman’s plan is not a common one. His text 
is, as we see by his title, the Collects, Gospels, and Epistles of the 
Prayer Book, not including those for Saints’ days, and ending with 
Trinity Sunday. He has, therefore, in this volume only given us a 
portion @f the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. The sections of the 
work are one hundred and two in number, and every one of them is 
drawn up in the form of a catechism. The whole has been executed 
mainly for purposes of edification, and for such purposes we conceive it 
to be admirably adapted. The author steers clear of most of those 
topics which may be regarded as disputed; and, although a sincere 
Churchman, as is manifest in the book from end to end, he has been 
chiefly concerned to assist his readers to a profitable and religious use 
of those prayers and portions of Holy Scripture which he has handled. 
He has displayed much good sense and sound discretion, and we feel 
sure that he has done a work which may be of lasting profit to not a 
few of the clergy as well as the laity. Obviously it is a work which 
lies open to little criticism, but we have noticed a slip or two: e.9., 
speaking of Easter, the writer says, ‘‘In the Greek and Latin churches 
it is called pascha, derived from the Greek word signifying ‘ passage,’ 
and which Greek word was, in consequence, the name given to the 
great feast of the passover held by the Jews.’’ The word is Hebrew 
and not Greek: pesach means pass-over, but the Greek pascha is a 
mere transcription of it, and without meaning, except as the name of 
the feast. The volume is preceded by an excellent index. We adda 
quotation (omitting the text and marginal references) to exemplify the 
layman’s mode of treatment :— 


“THE EPISTLE FOR THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
(1 Perer ii. 19.) 
‘* SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASE. 


**Q. Whence is this Epistle taken ?—A. From the second chapter of the 
First Epistle general of St. Peter, beginning at the nineteenth verse. 
““@. What is the meaning of the expression with which the Epistle com- 
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mences, This is thankworthy ?—A. The meaning of this expression is said to 
be, This is acceptable ; from the same original word having been so translated 
at the end of the following, or twentieth verse. 

“Q, But why shall it Fre acceptable, if, as follows in the Epistle, a man for 
conscience toward God, endure grief, suffering wrongfully; thus, in the words 
of St. Paul, bearing all things, enduring all things ?—A. Because a man will, in 
so exercising himself to have always a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men, endure hardness as a good soldier of Christ. 

““Q. And shall he be then like the Captain of his salvation, who, by enduring 
not only the cross, despising the shame, but also such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself, was made perfect through sufferings?—A. The soldier of 
Christ will. 

“@. And if a man be like Him, -in whom God was well pleased ?—A. This 
is acceptable or thankworthy. 

“Q. But wherefore did St. Peter point out to the converts what is accept- 
able, in respect to a man’s enduring grief?—A. Because, as the Apostle has 
added in the Epistle, What glory is it, or wherein have we to glory, if, when we 
are buffetted for our faults, we shall take it patiently ? 

““Q. How buffeted for our faults ?—A. By receiving the due reward of our 
misdeeds; for every transgression and disobedience, unless duly and truly 
— of, receiveth in the retributive justice of God a just recompence of 
reward. 

““@. And why ?—A. Because whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. 
r Q. Then a living man should not complain for the punishment of his sins ? 
—A. No, but be patient when the Lord visits on him the evil of his doings; 
for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth; no chastening, for the present seemeth to % joyous, but grievous; 
nevertheless, if we endure the chastening of the Lord, it shall afterwards yield 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them who are exercised thereby. 

“ Q. But, as St. Peter has further added in the Epistle, if when we do well 
and suffer for it, we take it patiently, or endure grief, suffering wrongfully ?— 
A. Then this, the Apostle says, is acceptable with God. 

““Q. But how are we to take it patiently?—A. By neither behaving our- 
selves unseemly, nor being easily provoked, but bearing all things, enduring all 
things, and above all, not avenging ourselves, but rather giving, in suffering 
wrongfully, place unto wrath, that we may endure grief with the patience of Job. 

“@. And are they counted happy who do, as did the Patriarch, endure ?— 
A. According to St. James they are; for whatever great and sore troubles God 
may shew unto His good and faithful servant, yet shall the Almighty, in the 
declaration of the Psalmist, quicken him again, and bring him up from the 
depth of the earth ; increasing his greatness, and comforting him on every side, 
even as the Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than the beginning. 

“ Q. And why?—A. Because the Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy. 

“ Q. Then it is better, if the will of God be so, that we suffer for well doing 
than for evil doing ?—A. It is; for as follows in the Epistle, Even hereunto are 
we called. 

““Q. And wherefore are we ?— A. Because Christ, who, as next stated in the 
Epistle, did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth; but was full of well- 
doing, or of doing good, suffered for us, leaving us an example, that we should 
follow His steps. 

“ Q. But how did He suffer for us?—A. By the Lord of glory not resisting 
evil; for when He was reviled, He reviled not again; when He suffered, He 
threatened not. 

“@Q. Then He did not call upon God to avenge Him of His enemies ?— 
A, No; but committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 

“ Q. But does the Father judge righteously ?—A. He does; not only accord- 
ing to the words of the Epistle, but also = ng to those of the prophet 
Jeremiah ; for, as declared by Job, the Almighty will not pervert judgment. 

“‘Q. But how did Christ suffer, besides enduring the contradiction of sinners 
P2 
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against Himself?—A. By enduring, as already mentioned, the cross; for despis- 

ing the shame, He, according to what is next said in the Epistle, His own self,. 
bare our sins in His own body on the tree; that we, who, from being dead to 

sins, were baptized into His death unto sin, should live, through Him by whose 

stripes we are healed, unto righteousness. 

“*Q. But are we healed by His stripes ?—A. We are, according to the sure 
word of prophecy. 

“*Q. How does the Epistle conclude ?—A. With these words of St. Peter to 
the converts: For ye were as sheep going astray ; but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls ? 

“‘ Q. But had they been, before their conversion to Christianity, as sheep 
going astray ?—A. They had; for this may be said to have been particularly the 
case with the Jewish converts, who were of the twelve tribes scattered abroad, 
until St. Peter, in whom was wrought effectually the Apostleship of the circum- 
cision, brought them to Christ. 

“ @. And did they, on being baptized into Him, return unto the Shepherd 
and Bishop of their souls?—A. They came to that one Shepherd,, God’s servant 
David, whom He, according to the Word of prophecy, promised to set over them 
to feed them; the Apostle and High Priest of our profession Christ Jesus; and, 
consequently, to the Bishop of their souls.” 





Plea for a New English Version of the Scriptures. By a LicEnTIATE 
or THE CHuRCH oF Scotianp. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1864. 


As far as we can judge from a too cursory examination of this book, it 
is one which is fitted to produce an impression in favour of its author 
and its object. The defects of the Authorized Version of the Bible 
are here drawn up in regular array, and most of the arguments for 
their removal are fairly stated. The first part is introductory, upon the 
general question of revision. Part II. treats of inaccuracies connected 
with the received text of the Hebrew and Greek originals ; Part III. 
of inaccuracies which characterize King James’s Bible as a version of 
the Scriptures; Part IV. of inaccuracies which characterize the 
Authorized Version as an English literary composition; Part V. of 
its divisions; Part VI. of groups of words, etc. We have observed 
some points upon which we should join issue with the author, but we 
can honestly commend his zeal, diligence, and impartiality, and thank 
him for this timely contribution towards an object which cannot but 
eventually be attained. Of our Version every one speaks the praises, 
but these praises are limited and almost eviscerated by the regularly 
appended affirmation that it is capable of many improvements. It is 
notorious that the Old Testament abounds in erroneous renderings, and 
especially in all the books not purely historical. If to these we add 
the archaisms, the vulgarities, and the inaccuracies, inevitable in an 
uncritical text, we can make out a serious case for revision. On moral 
grounds it ought to be ; for surely the least we are bound to do is to 
give the public an honest Bible—the honestest Bible we have to give, 
and this is not done. Every man who declares his unfeigned assent 
and consent to the Book of Common Prayer and the Bible is, or may be, 
stumbled by discrepancies and contradictions between the two English 
versions of the Psalms. All these things are notorious, and when we 
come to the New Testament we are still in difficulties. It is well 
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known that our New Testament is itself a revision of previous transla- 
tions, and more especially of that which bears the name of L. Tomson, 
which was also a revision based upon the text and version of Beza. 
When we contemplate what has been done in regard to versions, manu- 
scripts, critical science, archeology, topography, and philology, and in 
every other department of learning which bears upon this subject, we 
cannot help thinking that it is time we made our English Bible as 
honest as we can, in regard alike to its readings and its renderings. 
We hope shortly to return to this topic, when we shall make more use 
of the volume before us; in the meantime we offer the following con- 
siderable extract upon a point of which we have not spoken, to shew 
the spirit and manner of our author :— 


“¢The Bible, without Note or Comment.’ Such is the motto adopted by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; and, while the writer impugns this motto, it 
must not be supposed that he has the slightest intention of uttering a word in 
disparagement of that noble institution—so worthy the admiration of universal 
Christendom, for having extensively circulated throughout the world God’s 
blessed Word, translated into various languages. Yet, in point of propriety, the 
motto, ‘The Bible, without note or comment,’ seems very questionable, as far as 
a version of the Bible is concerned. If the Church were in possession of the 
undoubted autographs of Scripture, then indeed it would be an incumbent duty 
to publish a copy of these precious documents without note or comment. But 
the case is very different with a translation; for, however faithful and trust- 
worthy it may be, it cannot have the full significance of the original. Hence 
the cause of truth demands that what cannot be expressed in the body of the 
translation, be expressed in marginal notes, not to supplement the Word of God, 
but, so far as is possible, to give the English reader God’s Word in its integrity, 
by expressing in a note something which, though really expressed in the text of 
the original, cannot be brought out in the text of the translation. 

“For instance, in the Authorized Version, proper nouns are meaningless 
sounds: whereas in Hebrew and Greek they convey most significant meanings, 
which, though they cannot be explained in the teat of an English version, ought 
undoubtedly to be appended in a note, for the information of the reader. Look 
(e.g.) at Ruth i. 20, which, in the Authorized Version, reads thus, ‘ And she said 
unto them, Call me not Naomi, call me Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me.’ In perusing this verse, an English reader can see no con- 
nection between the name and the reason assigned for giving it, unless he is 
aware that, while Naomi means my pleasantness, Mara means bitter. To append 
explanatory notes of this kind is quite within the province of.a translator; and 
indeed his work cannot be complete without it. The New Testament writers 
sometimes resorted to this plan, when, writing as they did in Greek, they made 
use of Hebrew words, which, but for some such explanation, might have been 
unintelligible. For instance, in quoting a passage from one of the prophets, 
the inspired historian thus writes in Matthew i. 23, ‘ They shall call his name 
Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.’ 

‘“‘ Moreover, when, from some peculiarity in the idiom of the original, a pas- 
sage cannot be literally expressed in good English, and must, therefore, in the 
text, be represented by a free translation, a literal translation might advantage- 
ously be placed in the margin, to compensate for want of literality in the text. 
For instance in Psalm exiv. 4, 6, ‘Sons of the flock,’ the literal translation of 
ye "23, though it could not well be introduced into the text of a good English 
version, might be placed in the margin. Such is often done in reference Bibles ; 
and most assuredly, it behoves those whe maintain the excellent principle 
intended to be expressed by the motto, ‘The Bible without note or comment,’ to 
account such notes indispensable to a faithful translation, and to urge the pro- 
priety of their insertion in every Authorized Version of the Scriptures. 
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“It is also of the utmost importance that, when one English word must be 

employed to represent two different Hebrew or Greek words, a mark should be 
used to distinguish those cases in which it represents the one word, from those 
in which it represents the other; so that, in comparing Scripture with Scripture, 
pees may not fall into the mistake of considering a certain English word as 
nvariably representing one and the same word of the original. Were such a 
salutary course adopted, an English reader would know when life represents 
Bios, and when ¢wn—when man represents aynp, and when the same word repre- 
sents ay@pwros ; and, indeed, such Laaelolen is absolutely necessary to a correct 
understanding of the Scriptures. How great (e. g.) is the difference between the 
meaning of hfe (¢wn) in John xx. 31, and the meaning of life (Bios) in 1 John 
ii. 16 


“The writer has been endeavouring to illustrate the utility of explanatory 
notes, and to shew that, without such notes, an English Bible must be seriously 
defective. The notes here’ recommended, however, are not any or all kinds of 
notes, but only those necessary to bring out the meaning of the original more 
clearly than it can be brought out in the body of the translation. Whenever a 
translation, or the notes appended to it, overstep this limit, and express some- 
thing more than is really contained in the original, then the presence of such 
extraneous matter is highly objectionable in what professes to be simply a version 
of the Scriptures. For instance, venomous in Acts xxviii. 4, and cruel in Heb. 
xi. 36, are gratuitous supplements to what is expressed in the original; and, 
accordingly, though they might be appropriate in a paraphrase of Scripture, 
they are totally unwarrantable in a translation; and for this reason they ought 
to be deleted from the Authorized Version. Take another illustration ; it would 
be quite within the province of a translator, to state in a marginal note that the 
terms Messiah and Christ mean Anointed; but it would be altogether beyond 
his province to explain why Jesus is called by these names. ‘This is a duty 
which devolves, not on translators, but on preachers and expositors; and there- 
fore, though a correct explanation of such a point might be highly appropriate 
in a sermon or commentary, it would be quite out of place in an ordinary version 
of the Scriptures; so that the motto of the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
well worthy of our highest admiration, in so far as it condemns notes and 
comments of this kind. 

‘“‘ But although that noble institution set out with the motto, ‘ The Bible 
without note or comment,’ is it a fact that it has adhered to this motto, even in 
those cases in which the motto ought to be adhered to? This question must be 
answered in the negative, for the British and Foreign Bible Society does not 

ublish the Bible without note or comment. Passing over the title-page of an 
English Bible, published in 1861 by the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
first thing that meets the eye of the writer is the epistle dedicatory, neon 4 dis- 
graces the beginning of so many copies of the Authorized Version, and in which 
a mere mortal man is profanely addressed as ‘the Most High and Mighty Prince 
James,’ and as ‘most dread Sovereign,’—titles which belong exclusively to him 
who is Lord of heaven and earth. 

“The insertion of the address to King James is not the only case in which 
the Society violates its own motto. Almost every chapter throughout the Bible 
is headed by what purports to be an epitome of its contents; so that, in illustra- 
tion of this point, the writer may subjoin what stands at the beginning of the 
first chapter of the Song of Solomon :— 

“*Chapter I—1. The church’s love unto Christ. 5. She confesseth her 
deformity, 7. and prayeth to be directed to his flock. 8. Christ directeth her to 
the shepherds’ tents : 9. and shewing his love to her, 11. giveth her gracious promises. 
12. The church and Christ congratulate one another. Tue song of songs, which 
is Solomon’s,’ etc. 

“It would be altogether beyond the scope of this treatise to inquire whether 
or not this is a true explanation of the contents of the chapter; and, therefore, 
without entering on that question, it may here be simply remarked that such a 
list of alleged contents is quite out of place in what professes to be a ‘ Bible 
without note or comment.’ 
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“So far from denying the utility of accurate epitomes and explanations, the 
writer holds that, like other theological works, they are highly useful in their 
own place, and in Bibles, whose avowed design it is, to give such things in addi- 
tion to the text. The point here maintained is, that the Authorized Version 
should be free from all such supplements—that it should be a faithful represen- 
tative of the original, and nothing more, and that, accordingly, its text should 
be accompanied by no notes except such as are necessary for expressing what is 
really contained in the text of the original. 

“In revising the Authorized Version, and framing another version in its 
stead, it would be of the utmost importance to provide that the new version 
should combine the characteristics of a sterling literary production with the 
merits of an accurate translation; it would need to be a trustworthy version of 
God’s holy oracles, and also a standard work in the domain of English literature. 
Accordingly, besides being good English, such a version must preserve the tone 
and spirit of the original. 

“It is quite conceivable, that, in assuming an English dress, sentiments 
originally expressed in Hebrew or Greek, though retaining their literality, might 
lose their life; so that, while the version thus nestaaal might be, word for 
word, a literal translation couched in tolerable English, it might yet be but a 
flat and insipid representative of the original; similarly as a sculptured monu- 
ment may represent a living man, or as a dead body may, in its various parts, 
bear a close resemblance to what it was before. In preparing a new English 
version of the Scriptures, however, it would behove the translators to guard 
against such a serious defect as this, and to beware of letting the process of 
translation deprive any passage of its animation and energy. Hence, it would 
be proper to give careful attention, not only to the grammatical structure of the 
sentences, but also to the rhetorical style of the whole composition, and so far as 
is possible, to reproduce in the translation those animating qualities which con- 
stitute, as it were, the very life of the original. 

“ Both as a translation, and also as an English composition, the Authorized 
Version is characterized by many merits worthy of one’s highest esteem. Yet 
our appreciation of its merits, instead of leading us to ignore its demerits, ought 
to make us all the more anxious for their correction; and hence it is from his 
high regard for the Authorized Version, and from his still higher regard for 
God’s truth, that the writer wishes to direct attention to various inaccuracies by 
which the excellence of the Authorized Version is deteriorated.” 


The Songs of the Temple Pilgrims: an Exposition, Devotional and 
Practical, of the Psalms of Degrees. By Rosert Nisset, D.D. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 


We are much pleased with the tone and style of this volume, and we 
have no doubt it will become a favourite with many private Christians. 
The fifteen ‘‘ Songs of Degrees,” as they are called in our version, are 
here retranslated, with a commentary or exposition upon each. We 
are bound to say, however, that the value of this volume does not lie 
in its Hebrew criticism, certainly not in the translations, which although 
sometimes an improvement upon the old one, are in our judgment often 
not an improvement. They do not betray the obliviousness which 
distinguishes too many of those that come before us; but they are 
nevertheless often open to objections. It is lamentable to think how 
little is known among us of the Hebrew language. Many who under- 
take to translate the Bible utterly ignore the fact that when the Bible 
was written, Hebrew was a vernacular, a living, spoken language, and 
that a Jew no more conceived of countless mysteries in every letter 
and word of his Scriptures, than we do in every word and letter of our 
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English version. Dr. Nisbet is invariably attractive and excellent 
when he is practical; and some of his criticisms are good; he is in 
particular quite right in regarding these fifteen Psalms as deriving 
their name from their use by pilgrims on the way to the temple. The 
trifling technical exceptions we might make to this book, do not forbid 
us to recommend it for the use of private Christians. 





The Hulsean Lectures for 1862. Five Lectures on the Character of St. 
Paul. With a Sermon preached before the University. By Rev. 
J. 8. Howson, D.D. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 
Tue lectures are five: the subject St. Paul—his tact and presence of 
mind—tenderness and sympathy—conscientiousness and integrity— 
thanksgiving and prayer—courage and perseverance. The sermon is 
upon the ascension of Christ. To the lectures, which are a very valu- 
able contribution to St. Paul’s biography, are appended many notes 
containing additional criticisms and illustrations, both original and 
selected. We received this volume too late to give it a careful examina- 
tion, and can only say now, that it is worthy of Dr. Howson’s reputation 


as joint author of the well-known work on The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 





The Song of Songs: an Exposition. By the Author of The Study of 
the Bible. For private circulation. 


As we have received a copy of this small book, we suppose we may 
enter it upon our records, and say one word about it. The author 
objects to the view which regards the Canticles as a mere poem, intended 
to set out the honours of chaste human love, and to that which limits 
its application to Christ and the Church; and he adopts the view 
that it is a symbolic and poetic representation of the thirst of the 
human soul after divine wisdom, when first awakened to its value,— 
the response of wisdom, and the alliance with its blessed results. The 
whole poem is viewed as consisting of four eclogues. We do not know 
why this interesting little work has not been published. 





School Sermons preached at Leamington College. By E. St. Joun 
Parry, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Parry, as many are aware, is the head-master of Leamington 
College ; in that capacity he has preached the twenty-four sermons 
here collected. The discourses are brief, plain, and direct, and at the 
same time instructive and attractive. It is not often that a series of 
school sermons makes its appearance, but we are glad to find in this 
an evidence that school sermons may be fitted to promote the moral 
and eternal welfare of young gentlemen. There is very little use in 
long, solemn, dreary harangues, which are either not understood or not 
listened to. We hope that all who are called to preach to the young 
will look into these sermons, and not only they, but others. We have 
found them characterized by piety and good sense; and we congratulate 
the Leamington College on having such a head-master. 
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A Literal Translation of the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, on definite rules of Translation from the text of the 
Vatican Manuscript. By Hermann Hernretter. Sixth Edition. 
London: Evan Evans. 

Rules of Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. 
By Hermann Heinrerter. Eighth Edition. London: Evan Evans. 


Tue first of the above is a solid quarto of about 450 pages, double 
columns, and is a remarkable monument of persevering zeal in the 
attempt to give a revised version of the New Testament. The second 
publication contains some suggestions which are really useful. 





The Essenes: their History and Doctrines. An Essay reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 
pool. By Curistian D. Ginssure, LL.D. London: Longmans. 
1864. 


Dr. Grinssure is already favourably known for his contributions to 
Hebrew criticism and literature, and the present essay will not detract 
from his credit. In the course of about eighty pages, he says nearly 
all that can be told us concerning the mysterious Essenes ; their cardinal 
doctrines, practices, divisions and origin; a comparison of them with 
the Pythagoreans; the derivation of their name; notices of them by 
ancient authors; disquisitions concerning them by recent writers, ete. 
The book will be valuable as a manual for reference in consequence 
of its numerous facts, and students of Hebrew and Christian an- 
tiquities should have it at hand. Yet we do not see our road clear to 
the reception of all Dr. Ginsburg’s suggestions, especially that which 
regards our blessed Lord as an Essene. As a fact, the Essenes are not 
mentioned in Scripture, and we think there is strong reason for thinking 
that Christ did not attach himself to them, as we see not only Dr. 
Ginsburg, but the Jewish historian Graetz imagines. 





Biblical Essays. By Rev. Joun Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. London: 
Longmans. 1864. 


THREE essays are contained in this book. The first, ‘‘The Gospel of 
Mark the Protevangelium,” is designed, as its title shews, to establish 
the opinion which has found much favour among modern critics, that 
St. Mark was the first to write a gospel. In support of this view he 
argues with learning and ability. But we are not yet prepared to 
abandon altogether the old traditional idea that St. Matthew’s Gospel 
was the first. We have modified very much our expectations of 
reducing the evangelical narratives to a consistent “harmony,” but we 
have not yet seen our way to the abandonment of the unfashionable 
notion that all the four Gospels are substantially original narratives. 
This being the case we cannot feel over sanguine of the success of 
those who have started in pursuit of a “ Protevangelium.” Still, we 
beg to commend to notice the reasonings and facts of Mr. Kenrick, as 
well worthy of consideration. The second essay, “ The true nature of 
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the gift of tongues,” aims to shew that it was not a miraculous endow- 
ment with the power of speaking languages which had never been 
heard. The third essay is on the question whether St. Paul designated 
the Athenians as religious or superstitious ; and it argues forcibly, and 
we think conclusively, in favour of the sense conveyed by our version. 
The volume concludes with a note on some expressions used by M. 
Renan in his Life of Jesus. 





Propitiatory Sacrifice and the Sacrifice of Christ, according to Scrip- 
ture and Catholic Antiquity. With an appendix on the scheme of 
Mr. Birks. London: Rivingtons. 1864. 

Tue author of this book informs us that it is intended as a sort of 
sequel to a former publication, in which his object was to defend as 
scriptural and Catholic the theology of the atonement of the Cur Deus 
Homo of Anselm. The subject is avowedly one of prime importance, 
and no man ought to grudge the labour required for its careful investi- 
gation. We do not care much to defend the views of Anselm as his 
views, and every candid inquirer will rather be anxious to know what 
the Scripture says. To the elucidation of the teaching of the Bible, 
the writings of orthodox divines in all ages may contribute something : 
and our conclusions will be materially confirmed if they accord with, 
or can plead anything like, Catholic consent in their favour; for surely 
the Church has not now to learn what that fundamental doctrine of 
the Atonement is. The author of this book rejects the idea of atone- 
ment by vicarious punishment, or vicarious penalty; and holds that 
the true idea is of the “righteous life of the offerer himself, devoted 
and sacrificed to God in ransom for the sins of the unrighteous ;” the 
victim is, therefore, not merely a substitute for, but a symbol of the 
person offering. The book is well written, and merits an attentive 
perusal. 





The Christ of the Gospels, and the Romance of M. Renan. Three 
Essays by the Rev. Dr. Scuarr and M. Napoteon Rousset. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 


Tue first of these essays is reprinted with revision and additions from 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review. It was not written in 
reply to M. Renan’s Life of Jesus, but by exhibiting the perfection of 
our Lord’s character as portrayed by the Evangelists, and as an argu- 
ment for the divinity of his person and his mission, it refutes by anti- 
cipation the perverted statements of the French savant. It is by 
Professor Schaff, and is entitled, ‘‘ The Christ of the Gospels.” The 
second and third essays, “The Romance of M. Renan,” and, “The 
Christ of M. Renan, and the Christ of the Gospels,” are by M. N. 
Roussel, a French pastor, who has the happy faculty of treating the 
profoundest questions in a forcible, transparent, and popular style. 
We are so struck with the appropriateness and excellence of these 
essays, as an antidote to the “ juice of cursed hebenon,”—“ the leprous 
distilment,”—which, whether he thought it or no, M. Renan has 
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“poured into the porches of men’s ears,” that we hope the volume 
will have a very wide circulation. This is not a bow drawn at a ven- 
ture, but with a direct aim at the enemy. We trust this little volume 
will be greatly blessed in counteracting modern tendencies to reject the 
divinity and atonement of Christ. 





Jerusalem und das heilige Land. Pilgerbuch nach Paliistina, Syrien 
und Afgypten, von Dr. Serr. Two Vols. 8vo. Schaffhausen : 
Fr. Hurter. 1863-4. 


TuEsE two massive volumes could be fairly described only in a length- 
ened notice. A very large amount of space is devoted to the inves- 
tigation and description of Jerusalem and the surrounding localities. 
The remainder of the work conducts us over the greater portion of 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, as well as the Sinaitic peninsula. A 
vast body of facts is here brought together, and the book is a monu- 
ment of persevering industry. It is very profusely illustrated with 
wood-engravings. The two volumes are a storehouse replete with valu- 
able information. 





The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D., sometime President of Magda- 
lene College, Oxford. With General Preface by Joun C. Mitter, 
D.D.; and Memoir by Rosert Hatiry, D.D. Vols. VIL, VILL. 
Edinburgh : James Nichol. 


‘Tuts excellent reprint of the admirable theological works of Dr. Goodwin 


steadily progresses. The volumes before us are characterized by the 
same fidelity of editorship as their precursors. Vol. VII. contains 
dissertations and discourses on six different subjects, and Vol. VIII. is 
wholly taken up by an elaborate and profound investigation of the 
object and acts of justifying faith. The fulness with which every topic 
is treated proves the richness and wealth of the author’s resources, and 
leaves little room for addition. Dr. Goodwin had a wonderful know- 
ledge of Scripture, a deep insight into human nature, and extraordi- 
nary versatility in handling questions in doctrinal and practical theology. 
The basis of all he writes is Scripture, and probably most of his works 
wére originally delivered in the form of public discourses or sermons. 
Without committing ourselves to everything propounded by this author, 
we have no hesitation in strongly urging upon our readers the desi- 
rableness of acquainting themselves with his works, which they can 
now procure for a very small sum. 





Morning on the Mountains ; or, Woman and her Saviour in Persia, 
By a Returned Misstonary. London : James Nisbet and Co. 1863. 


One of the most interesting, and to our thinking, one of the most im- 
portant mission-fields occupied in modern times, is the one to which 
this volume has reference. The Nestorians of the Turkish empire 
very generally give in a nominal adhesion to the Pope, but those who 
dwell in Aderbeijan, the north-west province of Persia, mostly retain 
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their independence. This last, if not the most ancient, is the purest of 
all the old churches in the East. It has never fallen in with the cor- 
ruptions of either the Greek Church or the Latin, and holds on its 
sternly simple way, under adverse influences of the most trying de- 
scription. Though few in numbers, mostly poor, and always exposed 
to oppression, this truly primitive Church has many claims upon the 
sympathy, help, and protection of England. A devoted band of Ame- 
rican missionaries has laboured among them for a number of years, and 
the charming volume under notice gives some account of their dis- 
interested and faithful labours. Every circulating and private library 
should contain this volume, which shews that woman also has her 
sphere and work in the effort to revive the ancient Christian Church of 
Persia. 





The Psalms interpreted of Christ. By the Rev. Issac Wi.u1Ams, 
B.D. Vol. I. London: Rivingtons. 1864. 


Tue Messianic interpretation of a portion of the Psalms is, we believe, 
the only true one, but we do not see how it is possible, on any principle 
of sound criticism, to interpret them all of Christ. Over and above the 
sense intended by the inspired penmen, there are many places which 
by their sentiments, phraseology, or other circumstances, are sugges- 
tive of spiritual teachings which without the New Testament would be 
unknown. But we have never seen that such “improvements” or 
“ applications” could claim any authority on the basis of texts where 
“the sound is made an echo to the sense.” The mystical, allegorical, 
typical, or prophetical exposition of passages which are not known 
but are only believed to be such, seems always to have been found 
useful for purposes of edification, but it requires to be practised with 
caution and discretion, if we are not to make the Bible responsible for 
our private opinions. Under all the circumstances we think Mr. 
Williams is pushing his principle too far. The present volume con- 
tains Psalms i. to xxvi. It is devout in its tone, and sound in its doc- 
trine, and so far eminently fitted for purposes of edification; but we 
must consider it rather as an application of the Psalms to our Lord, 
than a proper exposition of the Psalms themselves. 





The Prince of Light and the Prince of Darkness in conflict ; or, The 
Temptation of Christ newly translated, explained, illustrated, and 
applied. By the Rev. Avexanper Batiocn Grosart. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 1864. 


Mr. Grosart’s book is printed beautifully, and upon excellent paper, 
and he himself has bestowed no small amount of labour on its execu- 
tion. He has studded his pages with quaint and curious extracts from 
authors of whom no few are unknown save to the bibliophile, and only 
to be obtained by diligence and cost. And, not content with the many 
little morsels of rarity accompanying or embodied in his text, our 
author has added an appendix of notes and illustrations, in poetry and 
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prose, from writers of all ages and of every ecclesiastical communion. 
This richness, profusion, we had almost said superfluity, of illustra- 
tion, is the most apparent feature of the work. Another is a quaint- 
ness of thought and expression, which some may decry as fanciful or 
even affected. A third is the unmistakeable air of piety which breathes 
through the pages, shewing that it claims a devout as well as a literary 
character. Looked at from a critical point of view, we do not like the 
very bald translation referred to in the title, neither do we always 
approve of the opinions advanced, nor of the style in which they are 
set forth. But after all, we are interested in the book even when we 
do not approve; for the writer is always in earnest, and abundant in 
thoughts and illustrations. 





A Wreath of Carols from the Fatherland. By the Author of “ Foot- 
prints of the Holy Dead.” London: William Macintosh. 1864. 


We have here about a quarter of a “century” of translations from 
German Christmas carols and hymns. Among them are some which 
will be quite new to the English public; but others are variations of 
what we already possess. The translator appears to have succeeded 
remarkably well in some of his renderings. 





The Arranged-as-said edition of the Book of Common Prayer, with the 
order for the administration of the Holy Communion ; according to 
the use of the United Church of England and Ireland. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Tuts book is arranged on the consecutive principle, and so that the 
morning offices, forms, and Psalms are separated from those for the 
evening. In fact, it is like two books in one, and each so placed as to 
commence the volume; ¢. e., at one end we have Morning Prayer, and 
by turning to the other end and inverting the book we come to Even- 
ing Prayer. The work is excellently printed, with appropriate capi- 
tals, tail-pieces, etc., and certainly the editing reflects great credit 
upon the compiler. For those who are not apt at finding the places, it 
will be useful, and there is no reason why it should not be extensively 
adopted. We are glad to see that it is paged as all Prayer-books 
ought to be; and that references are introduced where there is occa- 
sion for them. 





Man considered in respect of Freedom, Dependence, and a state of 
Probation: with remarks upon Romans viii.—xi., and some notices 
of the views of the Very Rev. Dean Alford and the Rev. Canon 
Wordsworth on these chapters. By W. W. Enauisa, M.A. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1863. 

Tuts very thoughtful book is fairly described in the title-page. It is 

divided into two parts, in the former of which the author proves man’s 

freedom and dependence, and the fact that he is here in a state of pro- 
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bation : in the second part we have a series of remarks upon Romans 
viiii—xi. Mr. English displays considerable learning, and writes 
with care; and some of his observations, especially upon the New 
Testament use of certain words, are well worthy of attention. 





Shakespeare in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Kirche unserer Tage. Ein 
Vortrag zum Theil in Evangelischen Verein zu Berlin gehalten, 
von August Scuwarzkorrr. Halle: R. Mihlmann. 


A sMALL contribution to the long list of Shakespeare testimonials, 
Its tone may be guessed from its three chief topics; 1, Shakespeare 
as an arsenal full of weapons against the Church-opposing powers of 
our day; 2, as a ground or platform for explanations with the upright 
among educated opponents; 3, as a school for the formal spiritual 
training of the leaders, servants, and friends of the Church. 





The Science of the Soul. London: Thomas Richardson and Son. 1863, 


Tus little book is, we presume, the work of a Roman Catholic. It is 
very elementary in its character ; some would regard it as fanciful and 
unscientific, and all will admit that it teaches novelties, For example: 
—“The gain by belonging to, or the loss by opposing, the Church 
would be 6+60+600=666. The sin of Cain+envy, the opposite of 
brotherly love, is six. The sin of heresy six hundred and sixty-six.” 
And again: “ There are seven original languages, Latin, Greek, Teu- 
tonic, Sclavonian, Tartarian, Chinese, and Hebrew, and every language 
consists of seven parts.” If the author publishes “permissu supe- 
riorum,”’ we hope the superiores at least advised him not to publish. 


The use of the Burial Service as required by Law. By Tuomas §. L. 
Voaan, M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 


WE do not handle ecclesiastical questions in these pages, however inte- 
resting or important they may be; we can therefore only say that Mr. 
Vogan regards alleged grievances, as to the use of the Burial Service, as 
not sufficient to require either its revision or an alteration of the law. 





Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman: a correspondence on the question, 
Whether Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is no Virtue? London: 
Longmans. 1864. 


Tuts correspondence is published by Dr. Newman in order to exculpate 
himself from the accusation of teaching, that “‘ Truth for its own sake 
had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy.” Dr. Newman shews 
that he never taught this doctrine, and Mr. Kingsley withdraws his 
charge. 





On Modern and Scriptural Geology. By Joseru Dicxison, F.G.S. 
Manchester. 1864. 


In this pamphlet Mr. Dickinson calls attention to the difficulties pre- 
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sented by a comparison of geological facts with modern geological 
systems, and he appends an outline of his own theory, by which he 
seeks to reconcile the Scripture account of creation in Genesis with 
existing phenomena. He regards the earth as comparatively recent, 
and thinks all the fossil remains now found belong to species whose 
creation is recorded in the memorials of the six days’ work. Fora 
fuller statement of his views we must refer to his essay, only remark- 
ing that it is our growing conviction that the formation of geological 
strata and the lifetime of the organic remains belongs to a much 
earlier date than that of the six days’ work recorded by Moses. 





Sermons preached before His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
during his Tour in the East in the spring of 1862, with Notices of 
some of the localities visited. By Artuur Penruyn Sranzey, D.D. 
London: Murray. 


Ir is but right to enter upon our record a volume of peculiar interest, 
like the present. The sermons are ;—three preached in Egypt, one on 
the Nile between Cairo and Thebes ; two in the great hall of the temple 
of Karnak at Thebes ; three on the Nile near Memphis ; four preached in 
Palestine; one in the port of Jaffa or Joppa; two above Nablfs or She- 
chem; three at Nazareth; four at Tiberias; three preached in Syria; one 
at Rasheya: two at Baalbek; three at Ehden; three preached on the 
Mediterranean, and one at Windsor Castle. The sermons are short, 
simple, appropriate, and otherwise such as we might expect from the re- 
fined pen of their author under the circumstances. They are followed by 
an appendix of some importance, in which, after the introductory obser- 
vations, there are four sections relating severally to the mosque of 
Hebron, the Samaritan passover, Galilee, Hermon, and Lebanon, and 
Patmos. We have been much gratified and instructed by a consider- 
able portion of this appendix, which forms a valuable supplement, not 
only to the sermons, but to the Sinai and Palestine of the same 
accomplished writer. Readers will find here some details which may 
be regarded as new to the learned world. 





The Book of Job, as expounded to his Cambridge Pupils. By the late 
H. H. Bernarp, Ph.D., ete. Edited, with a translation and 
additional notes, by Frank Cuance, B.A., M.B. Vol. I. contain- 
ing the whole of the original work. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 


A SUBSTANTIAL volume of more than six hundred pages, upon the book 
of Job, and labelled “ Vol. I.,” is almost enough to excite our terror in 
these days of fast moving and living. A commentary upon the whole 
Bible, on the same scale, would take more than a lifetime to write; 
and it would be a serious business to read it. We must not, however, 
forget “the patience of Job,” nor the example of good Joseph Caryl, 
who gave the world about a dozen thick quartos upon this single book, 
and these were afterwards embodied in two ponderous. folios, We 
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think the volume which Mr. Chance has produced, and which is alike 
creditable to his gratitude and his learning, might have been consider- 
ably reduced by his avoidance of what he himself confesses to be an 
appearance of prolixity. But be that as it may, we could say many 
things in praise of the book; and, so far as we have examined it, we 
have found it by no means deficient in spirit or interest. Dr. Bernard 
was called away before the sheets left the press, and therefore the actual 
editor has taken upon himself a larger share of responsibility than he 
otherwise would have done. The preliminary matter occupies more 
than a hundred pages, and the remainder of the volume consists of the 
translation and notes. 

Mr. Chance places little confidence in the elucidation of Hebrew 
words by means of the cognate dialects, and trusts rather to a compa- 
rison of Hebrew texts. He has not much faith in Dr. Colenso, and 
other well known writers of our day: and he sets them down as guilty 
of intolerable dogmatizing and despotism. We are not sure that he is 
altogether wrong in this; but it is possible that he a little overrates 
the defects of some other labourers in the same field. 

It is not our intention at present to criticise this work, because we 
have been unable to institute such a searching inquiry into it as it de- 
serves ; but we have no doubt that it will be reckoned among our more 
important and valuable helps towards the understanding of a confessedly 
difficult book. Some of the renderings have appeared to us to be very 
felicitous, and some of the observations very ingenious. It is free from 
so much of that insufferable rejection of common sense and the princi- 
ples of grammar which disfigures many modern books, and displays 
patient research and a sincere endeavour to ascertain the true sense. 
It is altogether a book for students; and to their attention we commend 
it with pleasure. 





English Biblical Criticism and the Pentateuch, from a German point of 
view. By J. M. Arnotp, B.D. Vol. I. London: Longmans. 


Tus book has a very direct bearing on the Colenso controversy : and 
on that account, as well as for its own merits, deserves to be noticed. 
The author is a man of extensive observation and learning, and he is 
familiar with German theological literature, to a degree which few 
Englishmen can boast of. It is well known that Dr. Colenso is fight- 
ing English orthodoxy very much with German weapons: and we 
really think it is desirable that German weapons should be used more 
extensively on the other side. If we'are to have such an array of 
German objections, and of the general tactics of one party, let us have 
an equal acquaintance with the arguments and tactics of their oppo- 
nents. Whatever the wishes and intentions of the free school, we can- 
not expect them to deal impartially in this respect. Indeed, no one 
can read some of their latest publications without regretting that they 
have done no more. Weare weary and sick of the parade of the names 
of the “few isolated stragglers,” as Mr. Arnold calls them—Ewald, 
Hupfeld, and the Dutchman Kuenen. Much as we respect them, we 
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do not know that they are to be the gods of our worship. In fact, we 
do not want gods in criticism at all; we are quite content to leave that 
form of dignity to the playhouse. We do want to know what wise 
and good men think or can teach us; but we reserve judgment to 
ourselves. Let Mr. Arnold go on as he has begun, and he will pro- 
duce a work of present and lasting utility. 





An Examination of Dr. Colenso’s difficulties with regard to the Pentateuch. 
Part Second. By the Rev. ALexanper Mc Caut, D.D. London: 
Rivingtons, 1864. © 


WE have had many reasons for speaking respectfully of the late Dr. 
Me Caul, whose attainments in Hebrew criticism were only equalled 
by his life-long zeal in advocating and expounding the claims of re- 
vealed truth. The present small volume was in substance delivered in 
the form of Lectures at King’s College, during the last term of the 
author. It was in part prepared by him for publication, and the whole 
is now edited by his son, the Rev. A. J. Me Caul. Although very 
brief, it disposes of several of Dr. Colenso’s difficulties in such a way 
that it will be highly useful to the unlearned reader. Those who have 
the former part, should procure this as a natural sequel to it. 





“TI came to fulfil.” An Essay towards the Interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, according to this word. By the Rev. B. Srracey 
Crarke. London: Rivingtons. 1864. 


Mr. Srracey differs from many of his predecessors in his explanation 
of the symbols of the Apocalypse, and he appears before the public 
with some claiin to notice, as he tells us, “‘ The interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, upon the plan followed in these pages, has been matter of 
prayerful study with me for many years.” He divides his subject into 
two parts, the ‘things which are,” and the “things which shall be;” the 
former extending over the three first chapters of the Revelation, and 
the latter over the remainder of the book. The details are too numer- 
ous for us to present a summary of them, and we can only call the 
attention of students in this domain to the new speculations here 
advanced. At the close of the volume four plans are given in illustra- 
tion of some of the conclusions arrived at from a study of the closing 
chapters of Ezekiel’s prophecy. We must decline to pronounce an 
opinion as to the probable accuracy of this interpretation of a book 
the difficulties of which are proved by the diversity of the explanations 
which it has received. 





Saintliness: a Course of Sermons on the Beatitudes, preached at St. 
Mary's Church, Putney. By Roserr Hen y, Perpetual Curate of 
Putney. London: Rivingtons. 1864. 


Tuese are eight sermons suitable for the edification of a plain congre- 
gation in an ordinary parish. Some passages indicate a spirit and an 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. V., NO. IX. Q 
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understanding quite up to the level of our times: for example,—‘‘ The 
love of the many has waxed cold: we live in an age of smooth, civil- 
ized, unbelieving indifference, and we keep trying to get that work 
done by subscription lists, and meetings, and clap-trap speeches, and 
votes, the silly appliances of modern agitation, which nothing can do 
but the Spirit of God working on men at home and abroad through 
believing, loving hearts. Our worship is a mechanical, lifeless, form, 
having nothing to do with our character and daily lives, performed for 
us once a week by the clergyman.” Homely truths like these, must 
not be rejected because they are distasteful. There are passages where 
the style seems to be a little inflated, and the general tone of the book 
seems to favour a certain broadness of views on some questions ; but it 
is certainly not destitute of life, spirit, and earnestness, which is more 
than we can say of all the sermons which are printed. If the pulpit is 
to have more power, sermons must not only be of respectable merit from 
a literary point of view; they must speak with emphasis, and must 
be imbued with vital Christian truth. 








We have also received the following, some of which arrived too late for notice in 
the present Number :— 


Studien zur Kritik und Erklarung der Biblischen Urgeschichte (Gen. i.—ix.) Drei 
Abhandlungen von Dr. Eberhard Schrader. Mit einem Anhange. Zurich: 
Meyer and Zeller. 

Kirchengeschichte von F. R. Hasse. Herausgeg. v. Dr. A. Kohler. Vol, I. Leip- 
sic: Engelmann. 

Commentar iiber das Evangelium des Johannes. Von W. Baumlein. Stuttgart: 
Metzler. 

Bardesanes von Edessa nebst einer Untersuchung uberdas Verhiltniss der Clementin- 
ischen Recognitionen zu dem Buche der Gesetze der Linder. v. Dr. A. Merx. 
Halle: Pfeffer. 

Proposed Water Supply and Sewerage for Jerusalem: with Description of its Pre- 
sent State and Former Resources. By J. 1. Whitty, C.E., D.C.L., etc. London. 

The Divine Treatment of Sin. By Jas. B. Brown. London. 

The Rise and Progress of Religious Life in England. By S. R. Pattison. London. 

The Book of Ruth in Hebrew, with a Critically Revised Text, Various Readings, in- 
cluding a new collation of twenty-eight Hebrew MSS. (most of them not previously 
collated), and a Grammatical and Critical Commentary: to which is appended 
the Chaldee Targum, with Various Readings, Grammatical Notes, and a Chaldee 
Glossary. By Charles H. H. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Exeter College, Oxford ; British Chaplain at Dresden, London and Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 1864. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Simonides once more.—The following appeared in the Literary Church- 
man (Nov. 1), and the Guardian (Nov. 11). The Guardian printed the 
Greek originals of the letters signed “Callinicus,” and of the answers of 
Dionysius to the queries of Mr. Wright. 


( Translation.) 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ LITERAKY CHURCHMAN.’ 


“Greeting in the Lord. 

“On my arrival in the island of Rhodes, from Beyrout, I found in circulation 
many absurd and ridiculous stories (for which I was not prepared) attacking the 
genuineness of my letter, which I sent to you from Alexandria. I pity those 
who have published falsehoods so unfounded ; for it appears to me, that these 
men attempt to mislead public opinion for the sake of individual interests; but 
I understand that the ‘ golden fountains are babbling,’ as the proverbs say. 

‘“‘ And so I say to you boldly, for the sake of sacred truth, that 1 sent three 
letters from Alexandria, one to the editor of the Guardian, a second to the 
Times, and a third to the Literary Churchman. I wrote them myself, my sub- 
ordinate, Eusebius, copied them, and then I signed and forwarded them, and sent 
the original to Simonides; and they who say the contrary, utter a manifest 
falsehood, for Simonides had no previous knowledge about these letters, but 
when he found from me what I had done, reproved me for it properly, because 
he did not wish the matter to be borne testimony to by me, for political reasons. 

“ And further, I repeat, that the MS. in dispute is the work of the unwearied 
Simonides, and of no other person. A portion of this was secretly removed from 
Mount Sinai, by Professor Tischendorf, in 1844, The rest, with inconceivable 
recklessness, he mutilated and tampered with, according to his liking, in the 
year 1859. Some leaves he destroyed, especially such as contained the Acrostics 
of Simonides; but four of them escaped him, viz., one in the Old Testament, 
and three in Hermas, as | long since informed Simonides: many paleographical 
symbols also [escaped his notice], but I do not know whether these were 
eventually overlooked with the acrostics. 

““T have to add, that some of the more foolish among our monks at Cairo 
were bribed to copy and sign certain letters sent from Leipzig and England, 
containing many things adverse to Simonides. I do not know, for certain, what 
came of it; but 1 warn you not to fall into the meshes of those who are syste- 
matically plotting against humanity, for the sake of lifeless gold. 

“ Farewell, pardon the old man, 
“ Katiinikos HizRoMONACHOS. 
“ Rhodes, September 17, 1863.” 





( Translation.) 
‘* +—- TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ GUARDIAN,’ GREETING. 
“ Joy unto thee. : 
“T am astonished that they are not ashamed who give out that Simonides 
wrote the letter which I addressed to thee last year from Alexandria, concerning 
the MS. taken away from Mount Sinai by Professor Tischendorf. . 
“T, friend editor, wrote that letter of my own accord and through the medium 
of my clerk, Eusebius, and I signed it with my own hand; and this I did for 
truth’s sake, and that I might free humanity from Tischendorf’s error. I also wrote 
two more letters on the same subject, one to the editor of the Times and another 
to that of the Literary Churchman, and I also sent the originals of those letters 
to Simonides; and besides these I wrote also others to Simonides on the same 
subject. 
Q2 
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“ And as regards the letters, I wrote them all. But Simonides wrote the 
Codex that was taken by Tischendorf from Mount Sinai, and which was cor- 
rupted by Tischendorf himself. Let, therefore, those give over that distort 
truth for the sake of worldly interest. 

“Know also that lately two pseudo-monks have been hired that they ~_ 
write against Simonides, and make their nonsense known through the Englis 
press, as at other times also those miserable men did in Germany, France, and 
Turkey. 

. ‘“‘ Good health unto thee in the Lord, and excuse 
“ 4. Cantinious THE Monk, 
“‘ Who blesseth thee with all his heart. 
“ Rhodes, September 27, 1863. 


‘(We print the above letter of Callinicus for fairness’ sake. In any case it 
would not do his cause or that of Simonides any good. But after the letter from 
Mr. Wilkinson, which we give below, it is to be presumed that we shall hear no 
more of either of them.]” 





“M. SIMONIDES AND HIS UNCLE. 


“ Sir,—On the 5th of June last I wrote to Mr. Wilkinson, Her Brittanic 
Majesty’s Consul at Salonica, requesting. him to obtain for me from the monks 
of Mount Athos answers to seven questions respecting Simonides. His reply 
reached me this morning. I enclose a copy of my questions, which you will see 
bear upon the story of Simonides as told by himself in the Guardian of Sep. 3, 
1862. W. Apis Wricut. 

“ Trinity College, Cambridge, Nov. 8.” 

“ Salonica, Oct. 23, 1863. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have delayed replying to your letter of the 5th of June last, 
as I was in hopes of visiting Mount Athos in September. My occupations here 
having prevented me from carrying out my intention, I have been obliged to 
request the Archimandrite Dionysius of the monastery of Xeropotami, a person 
well acquainted with the history of the Holy Mountain, to furnish me with the 
information you require respecting Simonides. I have now the pleasure to 
enclose the Archimandrite’s replies to your queries, from which you will perceive 
that your suspicions were but too well founded. The Archimandrite Dionysius 
is now, and has been for many years, the spiritual head of the monks of the 
Monastery of Xeropotami. He is a well-informed man, and his statement may 
be relied upon as correct. The Monastery of Xeropotami is situated close by 
the ‘ Rossico,’ or St. Panteleemon. I send youthe Archimandrite’s own letter, 
but being written in rather barbarous Greek, I have added to it an English 
translation. . . .— Believe me, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


“ RicHarRD WILKINSON. 
“ W. Aldis Wright, Esq., etc., etc., etc., Cambridge.” 


“« Questions sent by meto Mr. Wilkinson, 
the English Consul at Salonica, to be 


answered by the monks of the Rossico 
Monastery.—W. A. W. 


‘“1, Was one named Benedict the 


“* Copy of answers, as translated by Mr. 
Wilkinson.—W. A. W. 


“1, Benedict belonged to the Russian 





spiritual head of the monastery be- 
tween the years 1837 and 1840? 

“2. Did he die in the year 1840, in 
the month of August ? 

“3. Was Simonides his nephew, and 
was he resident in the monastery be- 
tween November, 1839, and August, 
1840? 

““4, Did Benedict discover a hidden 
library in the year 1837 ? 


monastery, but he was never the spi- 
ritual head of the monks. 
“2. The said Benedict died in 1840, in 
the month of April, and not in August. 
“3, Simonides was neither his 
nephew, nor was he otherwise related 
to him. 


“4, The alleged discovery by Bene- 
dict of a library is entirely false. 
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“5. Did Benedict and the brethren of 
the monastery contemplate making a 
present to the Emperor Nicholas in the 
year 1839 of a transcript of the Serip- 
tures in ancient characters on vellum ? 

‘*6. Was Dionysius at that time the 
professional calligrapher to the monas- 
tery, and did he decline the task which 
Simonides undertook ? 

“7, Was Simonides ever at Mount 
Athos at all, and in what capacity was 
he known there ? 


“5. The Rossico Monastery never 
possessed the Scriptures on parchment; 
it is impossible, therefore, that the 
monks should have ever contemplated 
presenting the emperor with any such. 

“6, In the Rossico there were many 
monks of the name of Dionysius, 
but none of them was ever a calli- 
grapher. 

‘7, Simonides came twice to Mount 
Athos, in 1840 and in 1851. The last 
time (1851) the monks were so annoyed 
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with his ‘tripotages,’ that they sent 
him away after a stay of only four 
months, during which he did nothing 
but visit some of the monasteries.” 


Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments in Syria.—The Prince of Wales 
visited these remarkable memorials of bygone times, still existing near 
the mouth of the Dog River. Dean Stanley, who accompanied His Royal 
Highness, makes the following observations regarding them :— 

“When I had visited this spot in 1853, the inscriptions and sculp- 
tures, which have made it so famous, had been very imperfectly deciphered. 
Since that time, the researches and the contests of scholars have fixed 
the attention of travellers on these curious memorials, here alone in the 
world united, of the three ancient empires of Egypt, Assyria, and Rome 
—to which, in more modern times, have been added the marks of the 
early empire of the Turks and the present empire of the French. These 
two more recent inscriptions may be briefly dismissed. The first, left by 
Selim I., the conqueror of Egypt and Palestine, is near the bridge which 
spans the river. The second was written to commemorate the occupation of 
Syria by the French army in 1860.* But those of the three former empires 
are of permanent interest, the more so, as their gradual resuscitation from 
the neglect of centuries has kept pace with the gradual advance of a more 
critical knowledge of the ancient world; and they have thus become, as 
it were, water-marks of its rising tide. The first that attracted the atten- 
tion of modern travellers was the Latin inscription of the Emperor 
Antonius to commemorate the cutting of the Roman road through the 
pass. This, which remained unobserved through the middle ages, was 
not beyond the comprehension of the travellers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and they accordingly have all noted and copied it. 
But the others, which have within the last few years rivited the regards of 
Europe, were then hardly thought worth a passing remark. Maundeville 
imagined them to be ‘ perhaps the representations of some persons buried 
hereabouts.’ Pococke saw in them only ‘some small figures of men in 





@ Tt has sometimes been said that the French army erased one of the ancient 
inscriptions in order to substitute their own. This is not the case. The tablet 
on which their inscription (questionable perhaps under any circumstances) is 
written, though ancient, was blank. It is the one marked by Dr. Robinson 
(Lat. Res., p. 619), who saw it in 1852, as “No. 1, square at top; no figure, 
apparently no sculpture.” 
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relief .... very much defaced by time.’* The Egyptian scholars first 
demanded for them the celebrity which they have since acquired. M. De 
Saulcy afterwards denied that any were Egyptian, and claimed them all 
for Assyria. It is now certain that of the nine tablets three are Egyptian, 
and six Assyrian; although it may be argued further? that Egyptian 
tablets have been, in some instances, appropriated by the Assyrian in- 
vaders six centuries afterwards, as one, at least, has been appropriated by 
the French invaders nearly three thousand years afterwards. It is on 
these tablets alternating along the face of the cliff upon the ancient road, 
that the interest of the Biblical student is chiefly fixed. There, side by 
side, we encounter the figures of the earliest and latest oppressors of 
Israel,“—Rameses and Sennacherib. Rameses must have passed by that 
road at a time when the course of sacred history had hardly penetrated 
into Syria. His memorials can scarcely seem more ancient to us than 
they did to the first Grecian travellers who saw and recorded these or 
like vestiges of his conquests. When we trace the well-known figures— 
exactly as we see them on the temples of Thebes,?—the king and the god, 
as usual, giving and receiving offerings—it is with much the same sense 
of remote antiquity as that with which Herodotus (if so be) must have 
climbed the same pathway, and ‘in the part of Syria called Palestine ’* 
(to use his own words), himself saw the monuments of Sesostris still in 
existence 

* But the Assyrian tablets, if they do indeed contain the name, as they 
undoubtedly represent the country and empire, of Sennacherib, have a still 
more striking connection with the ancient history of Israel and of Syria. 
In the speech which is reported as delivered by his messenger in the 
historical narrative of the prophet Isaiah’ the king of Assyria thus 
describes his march into Palestine :—‘ By the multitude of my chariots 
am I come up to the height of the mountains, to the “ edge,” of Lebanon ; 
and I have cut down the height of his cedars and the beauty of his fir- 
trees ; and I entered into the height of his border and the forest of his 
“park.” I have digged and drunk water; I have made a “ bridge.” ’9 

«The multitude of his chariots,’ such as they are seen on the 
Assyrian monuments of the further east, must have wound their difficult 
way through these romantic passes up to the very heights of the moun- 
tain ranges, and along the extreme edges of Lebanon,—along the banks 
of the streams which he drained off by his armies, or over which he threw 
bridges for them to pass. But there was one spot more sacred than 
all, to which the conqueror boasts that he had penetrated. He had gone 





“ See Robinson’s Lat. Res., p. 623. > Ibid. 622. 

© See Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, p. 90. 

4 The Egyptian sculptures are less distinct than the Assyrian. But the 
figures are unmistakeably Egyptian ; and though, as I saw them, it was difficult 
to conceive how Dr, Lepsius could have read the hieroglyphics. yet it was equally 
difficult to conceive how Dr. Robinson (p. 620) and others should have failed to 
see the figures. The fact is that, as he himself suggests, “ under different con- 
ditions of light and shade,” both sculptures and inscriptions become more or less 
visible or invisible. 

¢ Herod, ii. 106. f Isaiah xxxvii. 24, 25. 

§ Isaiah xxxvii. 25 (in the LXX.) 
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into ‘ the extremest height of Lebanon,’ the forest of its ‘ park,’ and there 
he had cut down with ruthless insolence the heights of its cedars, the 
beauty of its fir-trees.”*—Dr. Stanley’s Sermons in the Hast, 212—214. 


Presentation to the Prince of Wales.—On Friday, March 11th, a copy 
of the Bible and of the Book of Common Prayer, together with a carved 
oak Lectern, were presented to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
at Marlborough House, in the names of eight thousand three hundred 
and ninety-two shilling subscribers. The deputation consisted of the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley, chairman ; the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., the 
Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B., the Earl of Roden, K.P., represented by George 
A. Hamilton, Esq., the Earl of Gainsborough, represented by the Hon. G. 
Noel, the Lord Charles Russell, the Lord Henry Cholmondeley, the Lord 
Berners, the Lord Calthorpe, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., Sir Brook 
W. Bridges, Bart., M.P., Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., represented by E. 
Buxton, Esq., General Buckley, M.P., General Powney, C. N. Newdegate, 
Esq., M.P., Anthony Lefroy, Esq., M.P., T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P., 
J. C. Colquhoun, Esq., James Bateman, Esq., Richard Nugent, Esq., 
honorary secretary. 

After a few words of introduction and explanation from the chairman, 
the secretary read the following address :-— 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

“The undersigned gratefully accept the permission accorded to them 
by your Royal Highness of presenting the accompanying offering as an 
expression of their dutiful attachment. An illustrious English Queen, on 
the day of her coronation, amongst other costly gifts, was pleased to 
accept the ‘ Holy Bible’ as the most precious of them all, declaring it to 
be ‘the best book.’ For, indeed, it is not like other books, which may 
err; it conveys perfect truth; written with the pen and in the language 
of men, it declares the mind and the will of God. In like manner, your 
Royal Highness will, they trust, be pleased to recognize the offering which 
is now made as most suitable from a body of Englishmen. For the Holy 
Bible (of which the Prayer Book is a faithful exponent), incorporated into 
our laws by the wisest of our Saxon kings, has been for centuries the 
national charter of Great Britain and the basis of our national greatness. 
To its influence, pervading our institutions and the framework of society, 
may be ascribed that love of order and submission to law, as well as that 
love of freedom and the manly energy, which characterize the English 
people. To it is likewise owing that settled loyalty at which other nations 
marvel; a loyalty not variable as the changes of human opinion, but 
stable as the authority by which it is sustained. Under the reign of our 
gracious Sovereign this loyalty is rendered not simply as a Christian duty, 
but as the willing service of sincere affection. In the person of our 
beloved Queen, and in the associations connected with the memory of your 
illustrious and ever-to-be-lamented father, respect and admiration are so 
blended with tender sympathy, that her sorrows have become our sorrows, 





* Asin the English version, but it may be “ cypresses,” or “ pines,” or even 
‘ young cedars.” 
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her joys our joys, and in her widowhood we have found our own bereave- 
ment. The undersigned congratulate your Royal Highness upon your 
marriage with a princess whom the whole nation has received with one 
joyous welcome. They ask permission to convey to you the prayers of 
many earnest hearts, that you may long experience all the blessings of an 
affectionate union ; that when, in the providence of Almighty God, you 
are called to inherit the crown of these realms, you may also inherit a 
people’s affectionate loyalty ; and that when your course of duty here is 
ended, you may attain to an imperishable crown, in a realm where hap- 
piness is perfect, because every heart is loyal to the King of kings.” 

His Royal Highness replied as follows: ‘* My lords and gentlemen, it is 
with more than ordinary gratification that I receive the offering you are 
now pleased to make me. You have reminded me of the expression of an 
English Queen on receiving a similar present on her coronation day, and I 
sincerely concur with you in believing that the Bible, and our Prayer 
Book, its exponent, are so interwoven with our institutions and our love of 
order and freedom, that the Sacred Book has a peculiar claim on the 
veneration and affection of Englishmen. I thank you cordially for your 
present, and gratefully acknowledge your good wishes.” 

The members of the deputation were then severally presented to his 
Royal Highness, and withdrew. 

The sacred books presented to the Prince were the large edition of 
“ Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible,” and the Oxford Royal 4to edition of 
the Prayer Book, both bound in the finest Turkey morocco leather, inlaid 
with various colours, which harmonize and richly blend together. The 
sides are embossed with the tudor rose and the passion-flower, raised in 
relief in the transverse corners, on a royal purple ground. Between the 
corner sections is the cross, of a brown colour, studded with crimson 
diaper work ; and in the centre, the monogram, A.E., surmounted with 
the coronet. 

The rims and clasps of the Bible are of a Gothic design, with raised 
bosses to rest the volume upon. The edges are most beautifully illumi- 
nated by James West; bearing on the front the text, “ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” with the 
monogram and coronet in centre; on the top, “Seek ye out of the Book 
of the Lord and read ;” and on the bottom, “ Delight thyself in the 
Lord,” ‘Fear God and keep His commandments.”’ The insides of the 
boards are lined with leather tooled in gold to an elaborate design, inlaid 
with rich crimson watered silk. The vellum fly-leaves at the commence- 
ment of the volume are a beautiful feature of the presentation, possessing 
all the richness of colour found in medieval illuminations, combined with 
freedom of,design. The first bears the initials in centre, surrounded with 
the garter, the coronet surmounting it, and on a scroll the text, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life;” the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle being gracefully introduced. On the second, “ This 
Bible and Book of Common Prayer are most respectfully presented to his 
Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of Wales, by gentlemen of the 
United Kingdom. The Book of God is the only inspired record of eternal 
truth; the only standard which exalteth a nation ; the only solid founda- 
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tion of a throne; which brings light to the understanding, peace to the 
conscience, guidance to the conduct, and salvation to the soul. ‘The 
Book of Common Prayer, containing the principles and doctrines of the 
Holy Scriptures as set forth in the articles and formularies of the Esta- 
blished Church of these realms, presented with the earnest prayer that all 
the blessings to be derived from both these volumes may rest on his Royal 
Highness and his Royal Consort through time and eternity.” 

On the illuminated edges of the Prayer Book are the texts, ‘“‘ Watch 
and pray,” ‘* Blessed is he that watcheth,” with monogram in centre; on 
the first vellum page, the Prince of Wales’s plume beautifully rendered, 
surrounded with a wreath of the rose, shamrock, and thistle; and on 
scroll beneath, “ Wait on the Lord ;” on the second, ‘ Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine own understanding: in all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” The titles 
are also most chaste, being in white and gold. The Lectern is of carved 
British oak, of a Gothic design, from drawings by Mr. G. R. Clarke. 
On the ends are the arms of the Prince, surmounted with the coronet and 
plume; the finals at the top being formed of a group of beautifully- 
rendered lily blossoms and buds. The pads are of the richest crimson 
silk velvet for the books to rest upon. The production of the whole was 
entrusted to Messrs. Samuel Bagster and Sons, the Biblical publishers of 
Paternoster-row. 

The whole of the subscribers’ autographs, in a volume bound in crimson 
morocco, were also presented to his Royal Highness, with the Bible and 
Prayer Book. 


The Sheik’s Harem.—After a little mysterious whispering we were 
asked if we should like to visit “the house,” this being the only term by 
which it is permitted to allude to the female portion of the family. We 
gladly assented, though feeling a doubt as to the kind of interview we 
should have, our Arabic being limited to five words, and of course these 
ladies speak no other language. At this moment two fine little boys ran 
into the court, sons of our host, about seven and four years old. They 
were splendidly dressed, and each had a superb aigrette of diamonds in 
his fiez ; both had their eyes deeply stained with antimony. Our com- 
panions and all the other men now went away, and we were left alone 
with the Sheik, who, opening a door at the end of the court, introduced 
us into a room far more European in its furniture than any of the others, 
The floor was covered with a bright coloured velvet carpet; a four-post 
bed, with muslin curtains, stood in one corner; and over an English fire- 
place was a looking-glass, and several ornaments of bad French china. 
Indeed, there was nothing Eastern about the rooms but a long divan 
under the latticed windows. 

Two ladies now entered, evidently very nervous and frightened. The 
eldest, the Sheik’s wife, looked much older than her husband; she might 
have been fifty from her appearance, but probably was not thirty, as women 
in the East age rapidly; the constant use of the hot bath, want of exer- 
cise, and the quantity of sweetmeats they eat, making them lose their 
teeth and their complexions quite young. She was magnificently dressed 
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in crimson brocaded satin, with a velvet jacket of the same colour, covered 
with gold embroidery. It was very open in front, shewing a sort of 
chemisette, which, as well as the under sleeves, were of thin gaze, trimmed 
with gold lace; round her throat hung several gold chains, with medallions 
set with pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and other precious stones. Her 
features were still handsome, though very strongly marked, the eyes much 
blackened with antimony ; otherwise she was not painted, nor were her 
hands stained with henna. The younger lady, her daughter, was about 
fourteen. She had fine eyes and a gentle expression of countenance. 
Her dress was like her mother’s in shape, the petticoat only being of 
velvet brocade and the jacket green. Both ladies wore long violet gauze 
veils fastened to the head by beautiful diamond ornaments; the hair was 
cut square to the face, while a quantity of false hair hung behind in in- 
numerable plaits, to which gold coins were fastened. . . . A black woman 
now brought in an unfortunate baby who had evidently been going through 
the misery of a toilette. The eyes were painted with antimony, while 
the tears caused by the operation had washed long streaks of black down 
its poor little cheeks. On its head it had three caps, the upper one being 
of velvet, perched quite on the top of its head, and ornamented with 
diamonds. But the grandeur seemed to be reserved for the higher regions, 
as its legs were rolled up in a sort of muslin rag. This baby belonged to 
the younger lady; we had seen it before, for a moment, strapped into a 
most miserable cradle inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 


Dancing Girls.—On returning in the afternoon we again committed 
ourselves to Hassein’s care before encountering the crowd of ladies in the 
garden. The festivities were now at their height; there was smoking, 
laughing, tom-tom playing, and even fighting. On the platform the 


dancing girls were performing—girls they can scarcely be called, for they - 


were old women looking at least sixty, though probably not more than 
half that age. To make amends they were very gaily dressed in yellow 
petticoats, blue and red jackets, and full trousers of spangled muslin, with 
headdresses of the usual handkerchief arranged with natural flowers. 
Their arms were covered with bracelets; their ears, pierced in many 
places, were hung with jewels ; and to add to their attractions they had 
nose rings, or rather little studs fastened into the nose on either side. 
Their eyebrows, shaved off, were replaced by one thick line drawn com- 
pletely across the forehead; and their hair, cut square to the face, hung 
down straight on each side of their cheeks. 

We did not think their dancing more charming than their appearance. 
It consisted chiefly in movements of the arms, which they waved slowly 
about, and in undulations of the body, and accompanied by constant 
shuffling of the feet. Their efforts, nevertheless, gave universal satisfac- 
tion, judging by the applause that ensued after every dance ; and we heard 
afterwards that they were celebrated in their way. These dancing people 
are a class quite apart; they intermarry among themselves, and are in 
general rather looked down upon. The orchestra consisted of two tom- 
toms and a sort of fiddle, making most discordant music. Our appear- 
ance excited as much curiosity as it did in the morning; and as we looked 
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at the hundreds of faces around us, we thought we had never seen so much 
ugliness before. Those who go to the East with the idea of finding a 
great beauty among the women will be sadly disappointed, for the sort of 
beauty which finds favour in oriental eyes is generally quite opposed to 
European ideas ; still, however, Circassians and Georgians of unquestion- 
able loveliness may sometimes be seen. On the present occasion there could 
nét be two opinions as to the frightfulness of the features before us; 
every description of ugly nose and mouth was there; and even the fresh- 
ness of youth was lost by the streak of black supplying the place of 
eyebrows, and the unspairing use of red and white paint. The only 
handsome woman was a black slave, whose tall and slight figure had the 
grace so often found among the Nubians. To judge from a fight we saw 
going on, the older women seemed very tyrannical to the younger: an old 
fury had seized a girl of sixteen or seventeen, and was striking at her 
quite with savage violence, shrieking at the same time with all the force of 
her lungs; the girl did not attempt to resist, but crouched down in abject 
terror until another woman came to her assistance and dragged the old 
woman away. ‘This scene caused neither curiosity nor remark, as if it 
were simply an affair of every-day occurrence. 


Tanith, a Carthaginian Goddess.—After giving a translation of an in- 
scription found upon a Punic votive tablet, Dr. Davis continues thus :— 
**In this inscription four deities are named; the first is Tanah, Tanat, 
Tanith, or Tanas. By this appellation Sanchoniathon mentions no 
divinity, and yet this name flourishes upon every inscription in the same 
pompous terms it does upon this. Quid vero est Tanas? is a question 
for the solution of which we shall look in vain to the other monuments 
discovered at Carthage. With a slight variation in orthography, we find 
this to be a deity among the Persians and Armenians, who patronized 
slaves. Tanais (so the name of the Persian divinity is written) is sup- 
posed to be the same as Venus. Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, was the 
first who raised statues to her. The same licentiousness prevailed in the 
celebration of her festivals as did those of the goddess of love. Mr. 
Franks, of the British Museum, in his paper on my discoveries at 
Carthage, which I believe he read before the Society of Antiquaries, and 
which has been printed in the Archeologia, vol. xxxviii., has collected the 
following particulars respecting this deity :—‘ The name of Tanith occurs 
on a bilingual inscription found at Athens shortly before the year 1797, 
and preserved in the United Service Museum. It is on the tombstone of 
a Sidonian named in the Greek inscription Artemidorus (the gift of 
Artemis; in the Pheenician inscription his name is Abdtanith the servant 
of Tanith). 

“¢This shews that when the tombstone was executed, which was 
probably about three centuries before Christ, Tanith was looked upon as 
the Greek Artemis, not, however, the goddess of the chase, the Diana of the 
Romans, but the oriental Artemis, the great goddess of eastern nations. 

“*She was no doubt the "Aptews "Avattes whom, according to 
Pausanias,* the Lydians worshipped; and she was possibly the “Apreis 





* Pausan., iii., 16, 6. 
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Tlepaixn before whose temple the same people erected a statue of Adrastus. 
Plutarch, in the life of Artaxerxes I1.,° tells us of that monarch having 
made Aspasia priestess of Artemis Aneitis at Ecbatana. 

***This agrees with the account given by Clement of Alexandria,¢ 
on the authority of Berosus, that Artaxerxes II. introduced into his 
dominions the adoration of images instead of fire-worship; and, after 
setting up the image of Aphrodite Tanais, at Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, 
caused her to be worshipped by the Persians and Bactrians, as well as by 
the people of Damascus and Sardis. This passage serves to identify 
Tanith with Aphrodite as well as with Artemis. Strabo tells us that the 
Medes and Armenians practised the sacred rites of the Persians, especially 
the Armenians, who worshipped Tanais.¢ We learn from the same author 
how extensively the euléus of the goddess prevailed in the east, from 
there being a temple of Anea,f near Arbela; and he tells us that the 
Persians, to commemorate their victory over the Sace at Zela in Cappa- 
docia, raised a mound by heaping up earth round a natural rock, so as to 
give it the appearance of a hill, and erected upon it a temple to Anaitis, 
and the gods worshipped with her Omanes and Anadatus, Persian 
divinities.’9 

“The question which, however, naturally suggests itself is, How does 
a Persian divinity come to obtain so high a renown at Carthage? Sallust 
supplies us with the answer:—He informs us (and his authority was a 
Carthaginian work of king Hiempsal’s) that the Geetulians and Libyans 
were the first who possessed Africa. ‘These,’ he says, ‘were governed 
neither by customs, law, or rule of any kind, roaming about for a resting- 
place wherever night overtook them. But after Hercules died in Africa, 
his army, composed of various nations, soon fell to pieces after the loss 
of their leader. The Medes, Persians, and Armenians seized those parts 
which are nearest to our sea. The Persians extended as far as the ocean, 
and used for dwellings the hulls of the ships which brought them to 
Africa, turned bottom upwards, instead of cottages, for want of materials 
or opportunity of buying or bartering any from Spain; and, moreover, a 
wide sea and a language unknown to them prevented any commerce. 
These men by degrees mingled with the Getulians by means of marriages, 
and, having wandered about to test the soil, they called themselves 
Numide. To this day the rustic Numidians have their cottages oblong 
and covered over, with curved sides, and are just like the keels of ships. 
But the Libyans joined the Medes and Armenians, for these lived nearer 
the African sea, whereas the Getulians lived towards the sun. ... The 
Libyans by degrees altered their names, calling them Mauri instead of 
Medi. But the affairs of the Persians increased in a short time, and 
afterwards the Numo-Numide, on account of their great numbers, having 
separated from their parents, possessed that region, which being close to 
Carthage, is called Numidia.”* The Persians and Armenians, thus early 
brought into this part of Africa, undoubtedly introduced their religion 





> Ibid., vii., 6, 4. ¢ Plut., Artav., 27. 
@ Clem. Alex., Protrept., 5. * Strabo, xi., 14, 16. f Strabo, xvi., 1, 4, 
& Strabo, xi., 8, 4. * Sall., Bell. Jug., 18. 
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also, and propagated it among the natives, with whom they themselves 
were in course of time amalgamated. In this manner the goddess Tanais 
was found here on the arrival of the first Phoenician settlers; and, indeed, 
the worship of that deity was at that time already so fully established, 
and her authority acknowledged, that her name was given to one of the 
towns, and perhaps the largest town then built on this portion of the 
African coast. Tunis in Punic is written precisely in the same manner as 
the name of the Persian Venus. It would be unreasouable to suppose 
that this was accidental, particularly as it was customary to cal] towns 
after the gods ;‘ as is evident from Venerea, the modern Kef, only a few 
days distant from Tunis. If the goddess Tanais was not already familiar 
to the Pheenician colonists before their landing in Africa, it required no 
great stretch of conscience, on their part, to embrace her peculiar worship 
(if any particular existed), since she only differed in name from the chief 
female deity of their native country. In all other respects she appears to 
have been the same. The Pheenicians, moreover, had an object in view: 
they were strangers, and their aim was to accumulate wealth, and to make 
themselves ultimately masters of the country. It would, therefore, have 
been extremely impolitic on their part to have manifested any scruples on 
a subject on which, in those days, no scruples existed. It was sufficient 
patriotism in them not to have abandoned their national religion alto- 
gether; and if it were then considered meritorious to propagate a creed, 
then they certainly adopted the most judicious policy in accommodating 
themselves to the peculiar religious views they found in the country. In 
this manner they were enabled to adore their principal female deity under 
the name of Tanais or Tanis, without abandoning Astarte, ‘the queen of 
heaven ;’ and having thus satisfied the local creed, they had, most 
assuredly, a right to expect some concession from the natives. 

** By such a mode of procedure the Pheenician settlers were, in the 
course of time, permitted to introduce into their adopted countries their 
national mythology. But the prominence Tanas thus received was by 
habit and custom so confirmed, that she apparently retained her dignity 
during the whole period that the Pheenicians wielded the sceptre in Africa. 
Her origin was, in all probability, in the course of time quite forgotten ; 
and her very ambiguity, no doubt, tended only considerably to enhance 
her popularity, and increase her importance.” —Carthage and Her Remains. 


Sir Charles Lyell on Transmutation of Species.—It may be thought 
almost paradoxical that writers who are most in favour of transmutation 
(Mr. C. Darwin aud Dr. J. Hooker, for example), are nevertheless among 
those who are most cautious, and one would say timid in their mode of 
espousing the doctrine of progression ; while, on the other hand, the most 
zealous advocates of progression are oftener than not very vehement oppo- 
nents of transmutation. We might have anticipated a contrary leaning 
on the part of both; for to what does the theory of progression point ? 
It supposes a gradual elevation in grade of the vertebrate type, in the 
course of ages, from the most simple ichthyic form to that of the placental 





* Cicero, De Nat. Deor., iii., 16. 
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mammalia, and the coming upon the stage last in the order of time of the 
most anttropomorphous mammalia, followed by the human race: this last 
thus appearing as integral part of the same continuous series of acts of 
development, one link in the same chain, the crowning operation as it 
were of one and the same series of manifestations of creative power. If 
the dangers apprehended from transmutation arise from the too intimate 
connection which it tends to establish between the human and merely 
animal natures, it might have been expected that the progressive develop- 
nent of organization, instinct and intelligence, might have been unpopular, 
as likely to pioneer the way for the reception of the less favoured doctrine. 
But the true explanation of the seeming anomaly is this;—that no one 
can believe in transmutation who is not profoundly convinced that all we 
know in paleontology is as nothing compared with what we have yet to 
learn; and they who regard the record as so fragmentary, and our ac- 
quaintance with the fragments which are extant as so rudimentary, are 
apt to be astounded at the confidence placed by the progressionists in data 
which must be defective in the extreme. But exacily in proportion as 
the completeness of the record and our knowledge of it are overrated, in 
that same degree are many progressionists unconscious of the goal towards 
which they are drifting. Their faith in the fulness of the annals leads 
them to regard all breaks in the series of organic existence, or in the 
sequence of the fossiliferous rocks, as proofs of original chasms and leaps 
in the course of nature—signs of the intermittent action of the creational 
force, or of catastrophes which devastated the habitable surface. They do 
not doubt that there is a continuity of plan; but they believe that it 
exists in the Divine mind alone, and they are therefore without apprehen- 
sion that any facts will be discovered which would imply a material con- 
nection between the outgoing organisms and the incoming ones. 


Scientific Expedition to Palestine.—From the Natural History Review 
for January 1864, we borrow an account of a well organized expedition 
which left this country in November last for Palestine ; under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. H. B. Tristram, a gentleman whose name is well known 
as that of the author of The Great Sahara, and of many other valuable 
contributions to literature and science. The object of Mr. Tristram and 
his friends (Messrs. C. P. Meddlycott, G. G. Fowler, and H. M. Repcher) 
is to enlarge our very imperfect knowledge of the zoology, botany, geology, 
and physical geography of Palestine and Syria; for which purpose they 
have secured the additional assistance of Mr. H. Bowman, as photo- 
grapher, Mr. E. Bartlett as zoological collector, and Mr. B. T. Lowne, as 
botanist. They proposed to devote November and December to the 
country between Beirit and Jerusalem; January and February to the 
Dead Sea and surrounding country; March, April, and the beginning of 
May to the Jordan valley, from Jericho up to Tiberias; and to pass the 
summer in the Lebanon, returning home in the autumn. Happily, thanks 
to the exertions of the authorities at Kew, Mr. Tristram has been supplied 
with a very promising young botanist, who is already favourably known 
as the author of a Natural History of Great Yarmouth. Mr. Lowne is, 
we understand, to be aided by a donation from the Government grant to 
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the Royal Society, and the arrangements made for him by Mr. Tristram 
and his party are most liberal and encouraging. Syria and Palestine 
contain one of the richest floras on the globe. Several thousand plants 
have already been collected there by Bové, Boissier, Roth, Gaillardot, and 
others; but few specimens have as yet found their way into general her- 
baria; and owing to the multiplication of species, and incompleteness of 
their descriptions, the flora of that country is in a state of greater con- 
fusion than that of any other part of the Mediterranean region. 

Furthermore: the floras of Europe, Asia, and Africa, here meet; and 
a collection of the various forms which the eastern and western regions 
assume on this neutral ground, cannot fail to throw great light on some 
most interesting points connected with the origin and distribution of 
species. 


Fulfilled Prophecy.—Of the prophecies relating to earthly kingdoms, 
the first place must be given to those which relate to the descendants of 
Abraham. These are found in great numbers in various parts of the Old 
Testament; but the most striking is that which is recorded towards the 
end of the Book of Deuteronomy. We have there a series of promises, 
and a series of denunciations, both expressed in terms so definite as to 
impress the reader with the conviction that the future of the people was 
present to the vision of the prophet ; and both promises and denunciations 
have been fulfilled in the fortunes of that people in a manner which gives 
to the’prophecy the exactness of history. Unbelieving criticism has in- 
deed endeavoured, contrary to all rational evidence, to bring down to 
comparatively recent times the date of the Pentateuch ; and on this ground 
has alleged that parts of the prophecy were written after the events. But 
there are other parts, and these the most important, to which no device of 
the kind can possibly be applied. Long after the canon of Scripture was 
closed, the words of Moses began to receive their most exact fulfilment ; 
and the known history of the Hebrew people, their present unique condi- 
tion in the world, and the aspect of the Holy Land, constitute a standing 
demonstration of the faithfulness of the Divine Word which no honest 
mind can resist; while the unquestionable truth of these parts of the pro- 
phecy affords an abundant warrant for confidence in the whole. With 
regard to the promises contained in that wonderful address to the Israel- 
ites—made at a time when neither the people of Israel nor the country to 
which they were tending, afforded anything like the hope of such pros- 
perity—there is every proof that it was exuberantly fulfilled. In a Psalm, 
written probably after the acme of their prosperity had passed, the pro- 
phet could say, “ He hath blessed thy children within thee; He maketh 
peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the flour of the wheat... . He 
hath not dealt so with any people.” In fact, the Holy Land, besides 
supplying abundantly the wants of a full population, exported large quan- 
tities of grain and other products to neighbouring nations. And then, 
with regard to the conditional “denunciation,” accompanied as it was 
with the remarkable mitigation that they should not suffer the “annihilation” 
denounced against other peoples,—it is terrible to read in their history 
how every word of the Mosaic description of their fate has been verified : 
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and the present condition of Palestine is an awful comment on the words : 
‘* He turneth a fruitful land into barrenness for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein.” In short, as Dean Goode remarks; “ The Jewish 
nation, and the land they once possessed, remain to this day standing 
witnesses, presented to the eyes of all men, of the Divine origin of the 
prophecies of Holy Scripture, and, consequently, of the revelation with 
which they stand connected.” —Clerical Journal. 


A New Commentary on the Bible.—(The following from the Guardian, 
some time since went the round of the press, was intended for insertion in 
our last, but was accidentally left out.) We are happy to see that the 
objections brought against certain portions of the Bible are about to be 
met by leading theologians of the Church of England in a very practical 
way. If a false and unfair system of interpretation has been applied to 
the text of Scripture, the best way of confuting it is to apply a true and 
legitimate one. The honour of originating the plan is due to the speaker 
of the House of Commons, who consulted several of the bishops on the 
subject, and the Archbishop of York, at his instance, undertook to orga- 
nize a plan for producing a commentary which should “ put the reader in 
full possession of whatever information may be requisite to enable him to 
understand the Word of God, and supply him with satisfactory answers 
to objections resting upon misrepresentation of its contents.” The plan 
has received the sanction of the primate. A commitee, consisting of the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, Lichfield, Llandaff, Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, Lord Lyttelton, the Speaker, Mr. Walpole, Drs. Jacobson 
and Jeremie, takes the general supervision of the work. The Rev. F. C. 
Cook, preacher at Lincoln’s-Inn, will be the general editor, and will advise 

«with the Archbishop of York and the Regius professors of Divinity at 
Oxford and Cambridge upon any questions which may arise. The work 
will be divided into eight sections; the first of which will consist of the 
Pentateuch—a difficult subject, and will be edited by Professor Harold 
Browne, the Revs. R. C. Pascoe, T. F. Thrupp, T. E. Espin, and W. 
Dewhurst, contributing. The historical books [Is the Pentateuch, then, 
not “ historical ?’”’] will be consigned to the Rev. G. Rawlinson, editor, 
and the Revs. T. E. Espin and Lord Arthur Hervey, contributors. The 
Rev. F. C. Cook will edit, and the Bev. E. H. Plumptre, W. T. Bullock, 
and T. Kingsbury will annotate, the poetical books. The four great pro- 
phets will be undertaken by Dr. McCaul as editor (since deceased), and 
by the Revs. R. Payne Smith and H. Rose as contributors. The Bishop 
of St. David’s and the Rev. R. Gandell will edit the twelve minor pro- 
phets, and the Revs. E. Huxtable, W. Drake, and F. Meyrick will con- 
tribute. The Gospels and Acts will form the sixth section; the first 
Gospels will be edited by Professor Mansel, the Gospel of St. John 
by the Dean of Canterbury, and the Acts by Dr. Jacobson. The editor- 
ship of St. Paul’s Epistles is appropriately assigned to Bishop Ellicott 
and Dr. Jeremie, with Dr. Gifford, Professor T. Evans, Rev. J. Waite, 
and Professor J. Lightfoot as contributors. To the Archbishop of 
Dublin and the Master of Balliol is assigned the rest of the sacred canon. 
This really promises to be a work second only in importance to the LXX., 
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or the English version made by order of King James. Perhaps it will be 
quoted as “the XXX.” The names of the editors and contributors, while 
they ensure orthodoxy, give promise that the comment thus put forth, 
almost with the sanction of the Church of England as a body, will not be 
the utterance of any narrow school, or section of it. 


Modern Scepticism.—It was not so difficult to deal with the open 
scepticism of the French republicans of the last century, as it is with the 
modified, though still more dangerous, scepticism that infects English 
society at this hour. The votaries of the first rejected the Bible alto- 
gether, or any idea of revelation whatever; the latter do not absolutely 
reject the Bible, but they only accept just so much of it as suits their 
purpose. One of the writers of this school, in a recent number of the 
Spectator, speaks of the Sacred Volume as “a miscellaneous collection of 
literary, historical, and prophetic books of all kinds and degrees of inspi- 
ration, from broken traditions to authentic letters—from the words 
attributed to a quadruped, generations at least after the period to which 
they referred, to the divine words of the incarnate Son.” It is not easy 
to understand the drift of the scoffing allusion to Balaam, and it can 
hardly serve any good purpose to remind one who writes in such a spirit, 
that no difficulty was found in the circumstance by St. Peter, who, in his 
second epistle, says that Balaam “was rebuked for his iniquity; the 
dumb ass speaking with man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet.” 
The story of Balaam has always been a favourite theme with the scoffer 
and the sceptic, and we are not surprised that a critic who regards the 
Bible as little better than a collection of fables, should seek to give 
pungency to his sceptical lucubrations by referring to it. Nor need we 
point out that the above description of the Sacred Volume is quite at® 
variance with the account given by those who, under the inspiration of 
God, were its authors; and were it correct, the Bible could be of no 
value to man. It is not to be wondered at that this writer should 
entertain vague notions on other articles of faith, or that he should 
venture to assert that the laity at large “cannot believe in a God who 
makes the hereditary penalty of a single sin infinitely wider in extent, 
and more certain of its aim, than the grace and love which are to deliver 
us from it.’ Having surmounted, as he imagines, in this flippant and 
scoffing style, the difficulty of original sin, he draws from the text—‘ For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall alZ be made alive’’—this 
conclusion :—“ It is not the /aity of this generation who can believe in a 
God who expressly ordains a universal and inevitable malady, and only a 
very exclusive and partial remedy.” And he plunges boldly from one 
depth to another, until he denounces the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
and eulogizes Mr. Maurice for his assault upon this article of the Christian 
faith. Such is the system by which in these days it is attempted to set 
the creature above the Creator, and to reject everything which cannot be 
readily grasped by human reason. 

Our object is not to enter into a lengthened refutation of this writer's 
arguments; we merely refer to them in order to direct the attention of 
our readers to the alarming spread of this sceptical spirit. We may be 
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told that these heretical opinions are not so dangerous in the columns of 
a weekly newspaper of liberal tendencies, as when they are circulated by 
clergymen who have not severed their connection with the Church. This 
may be true in one respect, although it is an ominous sign when periodicals 
that rarely discuss religious questions voluntarily become the exponents of 
infidelity. At first these sceptical doctrines were breathed in whispers to 
congenial listeners, or enshrined in obscure treatises and pamphlets that 
were only read by the few. Now, however, they are proclaimed in high 
places, and advocated in political organs. And this brings us to the con- 
sideration of one good result that has ensued from the publication of 
Essays and Reviews, Dr. Colenso’s criticisms, and other works of the 
kind. It has compelled the doubters to proclaim themselves; it has 
brought forth the scéptics from their hiding-places. So long as the evil 
exists it is better that its true dimensions should be ascertained. Its con- 
centration, while depriving its advocates of half their strength and im- 
portance, enables its opponents to grapple with it more effectually, and 
therefore with better chances of success.—TZ'he Press. 


Hindoo legend concerning Man.—Formerly, when Brahma was desirous 
of creating the world, the several castes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vafsyas, 
and Siidras, were in succession produced from his mouth, breast, thighs, 
and feet. The beings thus created, were at first endowed with righteous- 
ness: they were pure, their hearts were free from guile: they abode 
wherever they pleased, and were filled with perfect wisdom. After a 
while Kala infused into their minds sin, the seed of iniquity, the im- 
pediment of the soul’s liberation, and the cause of all misery here and 
hereafter. In consequence of this, sacrifices were offered daily, the 

eperformance of which expiates the offences of those by whom they are 
observed. But some, from whose hearts the dross of sin was not re- 
moved, assented not to sacrifices, but reviled the gods and Vedas. For 
these, the places assigned after death are the terrific regions of darkness, 
of fear, and of great terror, the fearful hell of sharp swords and scourges. 
The sun, the moon, the planets shall repeatedly be and cease to be; but 
those who adore the deity shall never know decay.—Monier Williams’s 
Sanskrit Manual, p. 147. (From Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna.) 


Oromlechs.—The Jewish Chronicle recently contained the following 
enquiries :—Somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Jordan there still 
stands a Cromlech ; the only one existing in Palestine or Syria. If some 
of your kind readers, either those at home or abroad, would favour me 
through your columns with any particulars respecting this interesting 
remain, | should feel much obliged, as I am examining the subject of 
Cromlechs generally. 

Any information thereon, from any part of the world, may assist me 
materially to elucidate the history of these marvellous remains. 


C. E. H. 
Syro-Eoyptian.—Feb. 9. Mr. Ainsworth read a paper “On the Site 


of Capernaum, or Caphar Nahum.” The writer pointed out that the 
error on the part of Josephus in calling the En (spring) Kachal of the 
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Jews, and “ Round Fountain” of the Arabs, “ Fountain of Capernaum,” 
had led to two mistakes: first, to the identification of the same spot with 
the Capernaum of the New Testament by some; and secondly, to the 
unnecessary search after springs at other places, also identified with 
Capernaum, as the Fig-tree Spring and the Mill Springs on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. Mr. Ainsworth pointed out that the Black Fish of 
the Nile, said by Josephus to be engendered in the spring—the Coracinus 
of Pliny—was the Macropteronotus niger common to most rivers in Syria 
and Egypt—the Shelbe of the Nile, and Kambari fish of Speke; that it 
bred in springs, rivulets and shallows, and was caught with a hook fastened 
to a pole, whence the allusion in Matt. xvii. 27, “‘Cast an hook.” The 
actual Tell Hiim was not, as Dr. Robinson read it, ‘the ruined heap of a 
herd of camels,” but the site of the Jewish Caphar Nahum, Kefar 
Nachum and Kefar Tanchumin, the supposed burial-place of Nahum and 
Tanahum, and the Capernaum (as advocated by others) of the New Tes- 
tament. The identity was established by the comparison of rabbinical 
and medizeval notices with those of modern travellers, and with the facts 
of the case; only the fountain was not that of Capernaum of the Jewish 
historian. Mr. Ainsworth also pointed out that above Magdala were the 
caves or sepulchral grottoes called by the Rabbins Telirnan, and Talma- 
nutha, whence the Dalmanutha of Mark viii. 10, as compared with 
Magdala of Matt. xv. 39. 


The Sheik of the Druses.—Said Beg is a young man between thirty 
and thirty-five years of age, with an agreeable and prepossessing counte- 
nance, well-formed features, dark and intelligent eyes, a mouth expressive 
of decision and kindness, shaded by a small black moustache, but no beard 
covers his square and resolute chin; his figure is slight and middle-sized, 
and he was dressed with far more simplicity than any of his attendants. 
He wore a loose cloak of violet Damascus silk, with a little gold 
embroidery round the collar; beneath this was a dark purple silk dress, 
bound round the waist with a handsome shawl; scarlet slippers and a fez 
cap completed his costume. His brother-in-law, who walked at his right 
hand, was a most martial-looking personage, his face bronzed almost to 
blackness by exposure to sun and wind; his sinewy athletic figure and 
bright gleaming eye shewed the daring soldier ; and we were not surprised 
to hear that he was Ali Kamati, better known as General Kamati, the 
famous Druse chief, who had shared with Sir William Williams the 
privations and horrors of the siege of Kars, and who, out of the five 
hundred brave Druses who had accompanied him to Constantinople, 
brought back but a scanty remnant to their native mountains. He 
retains much affection and admiration for his old brothers in arms, and to 
him is mainly to be attributed the good understanding that exists between 
his people and the English, and the friendship with which the latter are 
always received in the Druse villages. Unlike the other Druses, who 
usually wear white turbans or the fez, Ali Kamati wore a kuffia, or Arab 
head-dress ; this is a brown and yellow silk handkerchief, fastened round 
the head by a band of twisted camel’s hair. The shawl around his waist 
was well filled with silver-mounted pistols and knives, and his sword was 
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of unusual length. Loose trousers were tucked into boots which came 
half-way up to his knees, and his outer dress was the usnal Turkish robe 
of striped red and black silk. Notwithstanding this warlike exterior, his 
manner and voice were singularly mild and gentle, the fierce eye softening 
and the whole countenance lighting up pleasantly when speaking. 


The Early Christians.—The term min or minim occurs in the earliest 
rabbinical writings; both its meaning and etymology were only vaguely 
guessed at. Maimonides, in “ Hilkhoth Teshubah,” defined it as de- 
signating infidels and free-thinkers. It was generally derived from Manu, 
the founder of the sect of the Manicheans. In modern time it was con- 
jectured that min (po) was in reality an abbreviation of the three words 
"Zn Ww own (believer in Jesus the Nazarene). The last conjecture seems 
now to have received its confirmation from a passage in an epistle of one 
of the fathers of the church. We quote the following from the Israelite :— 

“A passage in an epistle of Hieronymus to St. Augustine, we believe, 
is decisive ; and it must be borne in mind that the saint lived at Bethlehem 
from the year 400—420 c.z., and was on friendly terms with the rabbis 
of Tiberias. 

“Tn the eighty-ninth epistle of Hieronymus addressed to St. Augustine, 
he says:—‘Usque hodie per totas Orientis Synagogas inter Judzos 
heresis est que dicitur Mineorum,’ etc., etc. The whole passage may 
be rendered thus:—‘ There is up to this day a sect among the Jews of 
the oriental synagogues called Min (or Minim). They are much con- 
demned by the Pharisees, who call them Nazareans. They believe in 
Christ, the Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary, and say he is the same 
who suffered and rose under Pontius Pilatus, in whom we also believe. 
“But as they desire to be both Christians and Jews, they are neither Jews 
nor Christians.’ 

“ Hieronymus lived eight centuries before Maimonides, and having 
close connection with the rabbis of Tiberias, who must have known best 
what the author of the Mishuah understood by the term ‘ Min,’ we believe 
his testimony settles this question.” 

We further see what the primitive Christians, springing from the 
ranks of Jews who had known Jesus and his apostles personally, really 
believed. They, of course, believed that Jesus was the promised Messiah 
—i.e., Christ. But they also believed that it had never been his intention 
to abolish the law of Moses, as expressly stated by the evangelist, but 
rather to fulfil it. It follows, therefore, that those missionaries who teach 
converts from Judaism, that they are absolved from the observance of the 
law of Moses, act in direct opposition to the will and practice of the 
founder of their religion. It was the Gentile Christians who, when they 
at a later period joined the Jewish Christians, insisted upon the doctrine 
that the law of Moses was abolished; and, as they formed the majority, 
it was in their power to outvote the primitive disciples of Jesus, and to 
declare their doctrines a heresy. And as these true Christians were thus 
repelled by both their former co-religionists and the new Christians, they 
in time were absorbed by the dominant, now called the orthodox, church.— 
Jewish Chronicle. 
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Ali Agha’s History.—This Ali Agha’s history is no unusual one in 
the annals of Turkish rule. He had been for many years a favourite and 
secretary of Ibrahim Pasha, who had loaded him with favours. The 
viceroy sent for him one day, and in full confidence of receiving some 
fresh proof of friendship Ali Agha repaired to the palace. Ibrahim, how- 
ever, overwhelmed him with reproaches, accused him of treacherous corre- 
spondence, and without allowing him to defend himself or to bring proofs 
of his innocence, commanded him to prepare for instant death. The 
wretched man entreated permission to take leave of his family and arrange 
some of his affairs; this was refused, and only a few hours after he had 
left his home, his headless body was brought back to his house—the first 
intimation which his daughter received of the fearful catastrophe. 

This lady was taking her mid-day siesta, but begged we would see her 
house. The court-yard is large and handsome, full of fountains, trees, 
and flowers, but less shady and picturesque than either of those we had 
seen. The rooms (which all open from the court) are large, well-propor- 
tioned, and richly decorated, the audience-hall most elaborately so; the 
ceiling is of gilt fret-work, on a pale green ground with small pieces of 
looking-glass let into the centre of each medallion. The upper part of 
the walls is painted in landscape, the lower half is incrusted with a mosaic 
of coloured marbles, mother-o’-pearl and tortoiseshell. Round the room 
are little niches, the arches supported by gilt columns, and in the recesses 
stand china dishes, cups, silver ornaments, and lamps. A raised dais 
occupies half the floor, surrounded by low divans, upon which are piled 
an abundance of silk and velvet cushions, embroidered and fringed with 
gold. A fountain stands in the lower part, encircled with water plants. 
The pavement is of inlaid Italian marbles, covered with fine matting and 
rich Persian carpets. Glass chandeliers of European manufacture hang in 
every room. 

All the other apartments were a repetition of the audience-hall, only 
smaller and less elaborately ornamented. 

The great height of these rooms, the brilliancy of the colouring, lavish 
decoration, the shaded light, the sweet scent of the flowers, and the 
splashing of the fountains, make one feel on entering as if suddenly trans- 
ported into the scenes of the old stories of childhood. As the fairy 
palaces of the Arabian Nights are real, so must be their fairy owners. 
Good genii or beneficient Perizades could alone be meant to dwell in such 
quaint oriental magnificence ; and it seemed but right that the ugly old 
lamp in the corner should be the identical one by which Aladdin sum- 
moned his faithful slave ; and then how we should have rubbed it to have 
been able to carry away so pleasant an abode. 


The Temple of Jerusalem.—The following is the prospectus of an 
important work upon this subject:—The Temple of Jerusalem; a Mono- 
graph of the Haram esch Sherif, Mosque of Omar (Dome of the Rock), 
and Mosque of el Aksa; together with an examination of the topography 
of the Holy City. By the Count Melchior de Vogué, Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of France, ete., etc., Author of Les Eglises de la 
Terre Sainte, 0 Architecture Civile et Religieuse en Syrie, etc. To be 
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published in one volume folio of French text, with numerous wood 
engravings, and forty engraved plates; the glass, mosaics, encaustic tiles 
in colours. 

This volume is the fruit of a lengthened residence in Jerusalem, during 
which M. de Vogué was aided in his researches by Mr. Waddington, the 
well-known archeologist, and Mr. E. Duthoit, architect. Every facility 
was granted to the party by the Moslem authorities for prosecuting their 
investigations at leisure inside the sacred enclosure; and they were thus 
enabled to measure, sketch, and photograph at their ease, the very 
important monuments contained in that interesting and inaccessible spot, 
and all details of Mosaics, stained glass, sculpture, Arabic inscriptions, 
etc., with a copiousness and care never before attained by any other 
traveller. 

The topography of the Holy City is elucidated by levels taken through- 
out the town, and by excavations, which have disclosed a portion of the 
“second wall” of Josephus, and an ancient gateway. 

The volume further contains remarks on various points of Hebrew 
archeeology and art. , 


The Libraries of Constantinople.—As the literary treasures of Con- 
stantinople will at last become accessible to the public, let us hope they 
will also be explored in the interest of Judaism. We copy the following 
from a literary journal :—*It is perhaps not generally known that the 
capital of Turkey possesses a large number of public libraries, a general 
catalogue of which is now being made. According to an estimate which 
is considered reliable, the total number of manuscripts thus catalogued 
will exceed a million. Unfortunately, however, many of these MSS. have 
been so damaged by lying in heaps in damp cellars or worm-eaten chests, 
as to be partially, and in some cases entirely, illegible. It is to be 
regretted that, until now none of the treasures of the early periods of 
Byzantine literature, which it was hoped would be brought to light, has 
been found. It has, on the contrary, been proved that all the works of 
those times which are known to have existed have been ruthlessly 
destroyed. The remaining works are consequently chiefly in Arabic, or in 
other Semitic languages; but they form, on the other hand, the richest 
collection of oriental literature in existence. Ahmet-Vafik Effendi Subhi- 
Bey, and other Turkish men of letters, have proposed that this inestimable 
mass of literary treasures be collected in one building, so as to render it 
accessible to students engaged in historical researches, and there is every 
reason to believe that this proposal will be adopted, notwithstanding the 
opposition it has hitherto met with. The first step towards the formation 
of an imperial library has already been taken by placing 40,000 volumes 
of good works, in various European languages, and which belonged to 
Il-Hami-Pasha, in the Dar-al-Fanoon, the building of the University. 
Orders have been given to increase this collection considerably, so as to 
create a tolerably complete library for consultation, to which the public 
will be freely admitted. Adding to such a collection the MSS. already 
mentioned, Constantinople would be superior to any capital in a literary 
point of view, especially if by some lucky chance the plays of Menander, 
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or the lost books of Livy, or the remaining tragedies of Aischylus, were 
suddenly brought to light from amidst the parchments now being so care- 
fully examined.” 


The Immaculate Conception ; appalling calamity in Chili.—The steamer 
“ Atrato” arrived at Southampton at the close of January, and brought 
the intelligence of a terrible calamity at Santiago, the capital of Chili, 
resulting in the sacrifice of not much less than two thousand persons, 
mostly ladies. This melancholy event occurred at the festival of the 
“Immaculate Conception,” and resulted from the Church of La Compania 
taking fire when crowded with devotees honouring the newest doctrine of 
the Popish church. This doctrine was promulgated in 1854, and to cele- 
brate it special devotions, lasting from November 8 to December 8, are 
ordained by the heads of the Roman Catholic Church. The period of 
special devotion was about to terminate when the catastrophe, particulars 
of which will be found below, took place; the unfortunate victims princi- 
pally belonging to the chief families of Santiago, and representing the 
youth, beauty, and fashion of that capital. The Panama Star and Herald 
of January 8 supplies the following account of this calamity :— 

“One subject occupies the mind in this republic, the particulars of 
which make men’s blood run cold, and the awful news of which will be 
received in every part of the world with the utmost horror. We do not 
remember to have heard of such a calamity—so sickening, so awful. The 
country seems to be stricken, and no wonder, under this awful judgment 
of God. All political matters are suspended for the present. Men can 
think of nothing but this calamity; for in Santiago, the capital, scarce a 
family but mourns some of its number, having searched in vain for a 
vestige of their remains, while whole families have entirely perished. 
Nearly two hundred cartloads of burned corpses have been taken from 
the awful pile and carried to the cemetery, where fifty men were too few 
to dig a hole large enough to bury what the fire left of the richest and 
best families of Santiago. 

“ Perhaps never in any country has a calamity so dire and unmitigated, 
so sudden and awful, ever happened. It is scarcely known how much 
influence the priests of the Church of Rome exercise amongst the people 
of these republics ; but for some years past all reason seems to have been 
banished from the minds of chiefly the female part of the people of 
Santiago, and a return has gradually been making to a worse than pagan 
idolatry in their worship. Since 1857, the year of the invention at 
Rome of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, the church of ‘“ La Com- 
pania” has been the focus of devotion of a large number of the ladies of 
Santiago, and every year, from 8th November to 8th December, was carried 
on a celebration in the most splendid style—a festival in which was 
orchestral music, singing, and an astonishing prodigality of incense, lights 
of every kind, etc. Every corner of the building, from the ground to 
the ceiling, and especially about the altar, was a sea of muslin and drapery, 
flooded with every variety of illumination. But, not content with such 
display, the chief priest of the church, a man named Ugarte, would 
outstrip the Catholic world, and had invented a ‘celestial post-office,’ by 
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which direct communication by writing was obtained with the Virgin Mary, 
and in which offerings accompanying the letters were to be deposited. The 
same man recently got up a religious raffle for the benefit of the Virgin ; 
but it was on the evening of the 8th of December that these celebrations 
were to reach their climax. 

“The church of La Compania, built in the end of the seventeenth 
century, had a spacious nave, but a roof of painted wood of very recent 
construction. The only door of easy access was the principal door, the 
small side doors opening only half, and obstructed with screens ; near the 
high altar was a small door into the sacristy. This evening was the 
closing day of the month’s celebration—over three thousand women and a 
few hundred men had crowded into the church. Ugarte was to give a 
closing discourse; the nuncio from Rome, Eizaguirre, was also to preach ; 
and hundreds had turned away from the door, unable to obtain adinittance. 
Those who had the best places had been admitted early by tickets, and 
were mostly young ladies, the flowers of the beauty and fashion of the 
capital. Twenty thousand lights in long festoons of coloured globes filled 
the church, with gauze and drapery of every description, pasteboard 
mummery and figures in every direction. There could not have been 
better preparation made for a sudden conflagration than had been prepared 
for this fatal night. 

‘The performances had not yet begun when the crescent of lights at 
the foot of the gigantic image of the Virgin over the high altar communi- 
cated fire to the drapery overhanging, and to the pasteboard devices, and 
in an instant a sheet of flame rushed along the festoons of lights to the 
roof, and in a shorter time than we can write it the fire had spread over 
the building in all parts. The suddenness of it was awful, and words fail 
to tell of the horrors that ensued. At once nearly the whole people 
rushed to the principal door—fainting ladies fell down and were trampled 
on. The scene at the door who shall describe, as jammed, squeezed into 
one solid lump, the door was blocked by the people? Arms were 
wrenched from bodies which could not be extricated, and from the lintel 
to the arch of that awful passage became a crushed heap of mangled 
bodies. Most of the men escaped by the doors of the sacristy, and a 
few by the side-doors; but inside of the area of the church only a few 
minutes elapsed ere the lamps suspended so plentifully from the roof 
poured a rain of liquid fire down on the people below, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour over two thousand persons, mostly females, were no 
more than blackened corpses. 

“Tt must have been awful! The conduct of the priests is simply this, 
as reported in the Mercurio of Valparaiso: ‘ When the fire broke out, and 
people were escaping by the sacristy, they blocked up this door that they 
might more undisturbedly save their gimcracks. After saving these they 
all sought their own safety, except that one priest favoured the agonising 
victims with his absolution, and Ugarte requested them to die happy, 
because they went direct to Mary.’ 

“The news of this event will be received with deep sorrow all over 


the world, and the people of Santiago may be assured of the sympathy of 
all who hear of their bitter trial.” 
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